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■i^o mpruure ruts .^— Virg* 

V/Ikj wilt thou tu(h to Deatli ?— DatBEN. 

^ RAvc before remarked that human wit has never 
been able to render courage, contemptible by ridicule : 
though courage, as it is fometimes a proof of* exalted 
virtue, is alfo frequently an indication of enormous 
vice 'f for if he who effeds a good purpofe at the rifle 
of life, is allowed to have the flrongeft propeniity to 
good, it muft be granted, that he who at the rifl^ of 
life effects an evil purpofe, has an equal propeniity to 
evil* But as ridicule has not diftinguifhed courage into 
virtue and vice, neither has it yet diHinguiihed infenii- 
i)ility from courage. 

Every paffion becomes weak In proportion as it Is 
lamiliar with its objeft. Evil mufl be confidered as 
ifiie objeft of fear } but the paflion is excited only when 

Vol. IV. A ^^ 
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are equally fatal, and are frequently found in tbcfuiM 
mind. 

A peafant in the north of England had two (bns, 
Thomas and John. Tom was taken to fea wh^n ha 
was very young, by the^maftcr of a (inall veflel who 

.livdd at Hull^ and Jack continued to work with hi« 
father till he was near thirty. Tom, who was now 
become mafter of a fmack himfelf, took his brother on 
board for London, and promifed to procure him fome 
employment among the (hipping on the water iide. 
After they had been fome hours under ^,.the wind 
became contrary, and blew very freih 5 the waves be« 
gan immediately to fwell, dafhing with violence againft 
the prow, whitened into foam. The veffel, which 
now plied to windward lay fo much on one fide, that 
the edge was frequently under water ^ and Jack, who 
expe6ted it to overfet every moment, was feized with teK 
ror which he could not conceal. He earneilly. requeued 
of Tom, that the iails might be taken in j and lamented 
the folly that had expofed him to the violence. of -m 
temped, from which he could not^without a. miracle 
efcape. Tom, with a fisvereign contesopt of his piifii- 

.lanimity, derided his diftreiCs^ and Jack, on -the con* 
trary, admired the bravery of Tom and his cre^t, from 
whofe countenances and behaviour he at length deri^itd 
fome hope > he believed he had deferved the reproach 
which he fuffered, and defpifed himfelf for the fear 
which he could not (hake oflf. In. the mean time the 
gale increafed, and in leis than an hour it blew a ftorm. 
Jack, who watched every countenance with the utmoft 
attention and folicitude, thou^t that bis feai<^ were 
now jttftified by the lod^s of the&ilors j he, therefore, 
ttnewed hi« conf laint, and perceiving his brother ftiU 
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boat into the water, perfuaded his brother to quit the 
veflely and in about four hours they got fafe on ihore. 

If the veflel had weathered the dorm, Tom would 
have been deemed a hero, and Jack a coward : but I hope 
that none, whom I have led into this train of thought, 
will, for the future, regard infenfibility of danger as 
an indication of courage : or impute cowardice to thofe 
whofe fear is not inadequate ^to its objedl:, or too vio- 
lent to anfwer its purpofe. 

There is one evil, of which multitudes are in per- 
petual danger j an evil, to which every other is as the 
drop of the bucket, and the dufl of the balance ^ and 
yet of this danger the greater part appear to be totally 
infenfible. 

Every man who waftes in neligencc the day of fal- 
vation, flands on the brink not only of the grave but 
of helL That the danger of all is imminent, appears 
by the terms that In&nite Wifdom has chofen to ex* 
prefs the condud by which alone it can be efcaped ^ it 
is called, " a race, a watch, a work to be wrought with 
" fear and trembling, a ilrife unto blood, and axom- 
" bat with whatever can feduce or terrify, with the 
" pleafures of fenfe and the power of angels." The 
moment in which we (hall be fnatched from the brink 
of this gulph, or plunged to the bottom, no pdwer can 
cither avert or retard ^ it approaches iilent, indeed, as 
the flight of time, but rapid and irreiiilible as the courfe 
of a comet. That dreadful evil, which, with equal 
force and propriety is called the Second Death, fhould 
not, furely, be difregarded, merely becaufe it has been 
long impending j and as there is no equivalent for 
which a man can reafonably determine to fufFer, it can- 
not be conddered as the object of courage. How it 

may 
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may be borne, fhould not be the inquiry, but how it 
may be ihunned. And if in this daring age it is impof- 
fible to prepait for eternity, without giving up the 
charadter of a hero, no reafonable being, furely, will 
be deterred by this confideration from the attempt ^ 
for who but an infant, or an idiot, would give up his 
paternal inheritance for a feather, or renounce the ac- 
clamations of a triumph for the tinkling of a rattle ? 
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And of their vain difputings find no end. 

Francis. 

It has been fometimes afked by thofe, who find the 
appearance of wifdom more eafily attained by queflion^ 
than folutions, how it comes to pafs, that the world is 
divided by fuch difference of opinion j and why men, 
equally reafonable, and equally lovers of truth, do not 
always think in the fame manner ? 

With regard to fimple propofitions, where the terms 
are underflood, and the whole fubje£t is comprehended 
at once, there is fuch an uniformity of fentiment among 
all human beings, that, for many ages, a very numerous 

A 4 ^^x 
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let of notions were fuppofed to be iimsite, or neceflaiily- 
co-exI^ent with the fsK^ulty of reafon : it being imai 
gined, that univerm«a!greenient could proceed only 
£ix>m the invariable dictates of the univerfal parent. 

In queftions diffufe and compounded, this fimilaritj: 
of determination i« no longer to be expeded. Af ouc 
£rfl Tally into the intelle^al worlds we all march to^ 
gether along ouq draight and open road ^ but as we 
proceed further, and wider profpeds open to our view,^ 
every eye fixes upon a different fcene j we divide into, 
various paths, and, as we move foi^ward, are dill at a, 
greater diHance from each other. As. a queHion be- 
comes more conlplicated and involved^, and extends to 
a greater number of relations, difagreement of opinioa 
%vill always be mUttiplied ^ not becailfe we atf irra- 
tional, but becaufe we are finite beings, fumithed with. 
difFerent kind$ of knowledge, exerting different degrees 
of attention, one difcovering copifequencas which ef^^ 
cape another, none taking in the whole concatenation 
of caufes and effeds, and moil comprehending but a 
very fmall part, each comparing what he obferves with, 
a different criterion, and each referring it to a dif- 
ferent purpofe. 

Where, then, is the wonder, that they who fee ctoly 
a fmall part, fhould judge erroneoufly of the whole ? 
or that they, who fee different and diffimilar parts,, 
ihould judge differently from each other ^ 

Whatever has various refpe6ls, muft have various 
appearances of good and evil, beauty or deformity 5 
thus, the gardener tears up as a weed the plant 
which the phyfician gathers as a. medicine j and •* a 
** general,'' fays Sir Kenelm Digby, " will lo©k with 
*^ pleafure over a plain, as a fit place on which ^e fate 
** of empires might be decided in battle, which the. . 
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*' £unner will defpiie as bleak and barren^ neither 
" fruitful of pa&urage, nor fit for tillage." 

Twa nen examining the fame queflion proceed 
commonly like the phyfician and gardener in fele£ling' 
herbsy or the &rmer and hero looking on the plain ^ 
they bring mtnds imprefiad with different notions, and 
dired their inquiries to different ends ; they form, 
therefore, contrary conclufions, and each wonders ati 
the other*! abfurdity. 

We hare lefs rea(bn to be furprSed er offended when* 
we find others differ from us^ in opinion, becaufe we 
>ery often differ Ironr oorfelves. How- often we alter 
our minds, we do not id ways remark'^ becaufe the 
change is fometimesi made imperceptUi^ and gradually/ 
and the laft conyidton effaces all memory of the for- 
mer r yet every man-, acenftomed from time to time tot 
lake a furrey of his own notions,, will fo^ a ffight re- 
trofpe^ion be able to diArover, that his mind has fuf- 
fered many^ revoluti<Hi& ^ that the fame things have ia- 
the (kversi. parts of his life- been- condemned and ap«* 
proved, purfned and (hunned : and that on many occa-** 
fbns, even when. his- practice- has been ffetdy^ his nund* 
has been wavering, and he lia» perfiiled ia ft feheme of 
adion, rather becaufe he feared the cenfure of incon- 
fancy, than becaufe he waar aXwayB pl«afed with hi&- 
awn choice- 

Of the different fkces (hewn by the fame obje^s as 
diey are viewed on oppofite M^b^ andof the different* 
inclinations, which they muff conftantly ^aMe in him 
diat contemplates them, a more firiking example can* 
not eafily be found, than two Greek Epigrammiffs will 
aSbrd ns in thdr-accounts of human life, w4ikh I ffutll 
hy before the reader in Englilh profc. 
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Poiidippus, a comic poet, utters this complaint j 
" Through "which of the paths of life is it eligible t<5 
'' pafs ? In public aflcmblies are debates and trouble- 
" fome affairs : domeflic privacies are haunted with 
'' anxieties ^ in the country is labour ^ on the fea is 
'' terror : in a foreign land, he that has money muft 
" live in fear, he that wants it mufl pine in diflrefs ^ 
** are you married ? you are troubled with fufpicions y 
^' are you iingle ? you languifh in folitude ^ children 
** occaiion toil, and a childlefs life is a flate of deflitu- 
*^ tion ) the time of youth is a time of folly, and gray 
** hairs are loaded with infirmity. This choice only, 
** therefore, can be made, either never to receive be- 
" ing, or immediately to lofe it/' 

Such and fo gloomy is the profpeft, which Pofidip- 
pus has laid before us. But we are not lo acquiefce too 
baftily in his determination againft the value of exifl- 
ence : for Metrodorus, a philofopher of Athens, has 
ihewn, that life has pleafures as well as pains ^ and 
having exhibited the prefent flate of man in brighter 
colours, draws, with equal appearance of reafon, a con- 
trary conclufion. 

•* You may pafs well through any of the paths of 
** life. Jn public affemblies are honours and tranfac- 
** tions of wifdom > in domeftic privacy, is ftillnefs 
'* and quiet ) in the country are the beauties of nature^ 
** on the fea is the hope of gain ^ in a foreign land, he 
'** that is rich is honoured, he that is poor may keep 
** his poverty fecret j are you married ? you have a 
^' cheerful houfe ^ are you fingle ? you are unincum- 
'* bered 5 children are objeds of affedion, to be with- 
'* out childi^en is to be without care ^ the time of 
'* youth is the time of vigour, and gray hairs are made 

" venerable 
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** venerable by piety. It will, therefore, never be a 
*• wife man^s choice, either not to obtain exigence, or 
" to lofe it J for every date of life has its felicity." 

In thefe epigrams are included mod of the queflions 
which have engaged the fpeculations of the inquirers 
after happinefs ^ and though they will not much affift 
our determinations, they may, perhaps, equally promote 
our quiet, by (hewing that no abfolute determination 
ever can be formed. 

Whether a public ilation, or private life be defirable, 
has always been debated. We fee here both the al- 
lurements and difcouragemcAts of civil employments : 
on one fide there is trouble, on the other honour ^ the 
managemeni of affairs is vexatious and difEcult, but it 
is the only duty in which wifdom can be confpicuoufly 
difplayed : it muft then fiill be left to every man to 
choofe either eafe or glory ^ nor can any general pre- 
cept-be given, £nce no man can be happy by the pre- 
fcription of another. 
. Thus, what is faid of children by Poiidippus, " that 

they jftre occadons of fatigue," and by Mctrodorus, 

that they are objedts of affedion," is equally certain j 
but whether they will give moft pain or pleafure, muft 
depend on their future condud and difpoiitions, on man^ 
caufes over which the parent can have little influence : 
there is, therefore, room for all the caprices of ima- 
gination, and defire mufl be proportioned to the hope 
or fear that (hall happen to predominate. 
; Such is the uncertainty in which we are always like- 
ly to remain with regard to queflions, wherein we 
have moft interefl, and which every day affords us frefh 
opportunity to examine : We n: .y examine, indeed, but 

» A 6 we 
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we nerer cm decide, becufe our faculties are unequal 
to the fabje6^ : we fee a li^tle^ aod form an opinion ; 
we fee more, and change it. 

This inconflaacj and onfteadinefs^ to which, we niuft 
fb often find onrfelireft liable, ought certainly to teack 
us moderation and forbearance towards thofe who can- 
not aceommodate them(elve» to our fentiments : i^ 
they are deceived, we have no right to attribute theic, 
miftake to obflinacy or negligence, becaufe we likewife , 
have been miftaken ^ we may, perhaps, again change 
our own opinion : and what excnfe (hall we be able to 
find for averfion and malignity conceived againft him,, 
whom we ihall then find to have committed no fault,. 
and who offended us only by refufing to foUow U5 into 
error? 

It may likewife contibute to foften that refentment 
which pride naturally raifcs againft oppofition, if we 
c'onfider, tha4: he who differs from us, does not always 
contradi£l us ; he has one view of an objed, and we 
Iiave another } each deiciibes what he fees with equal 
fidelity, and each regulates his fteps by his ovTn eyes t. 
one man, with Pofidippus, looks on celibacy as a ftate 
of gloomy fblitude, without a partner in joy or a com^ 
forter in forrow j the other confiders it, with Metro- 
dorus, as a date free from incumbrances, in which a- 
man is at liberty^ to chooie his own gratifications, to 
remove from place to place ia queft of pleafure, and 
to think of nothing but merriment and dtverfion : fall 
of thefe notions one haflens to choofe a wife, and the 
other laughs at his raihnefs, or pities his ignorance \ 
yet it is poffible that eacltis right, but that each is 
right only for hiiniiBl£ 

Life 
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Ufe h tun tbe object of fcienco : trc fee a Ihtle, vetf 
little 'y and what is beyond we only can conjedure. If w^ 
inquire of thoie who have gone before vl^^ we receive 
fmall (atisfa6Uon ^ fome havie travelled lifewitbout ob« 
fervation, and fome willingly miflead us. The only 
thought, therefore, c^ which- we can repoie with Com- 
£ort| is that which prefents to us the care of Provi« 
dence, whofe eye takes in the whole bf things, and u»» 
d«T whofe dir^^ion all involuntary eijrorfr will termiofite 
in- bappin«&. 
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Nobisy cumjimul occiHt brevis lux^ 

Nox eft perpeluO' una dortmenda^ CAruLLtf^^ 

VHien once the ihort-fiv'd mortal- dies, 
A n^ht eternal feals his eyes.. 

.A^onoviw^ 

It may have been obfervcd by every reader, that there 
are certain topics which never are exhaufted. Of fome 
nnages and fentiments the mind of man may be faid ta 
be enamoured \ it meets them, however often they oc» 
cur, with the fame axdoux which a lover feels at the 

fijht 
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fight of his miftrefs, and parts from them with the fame 
reludance when thej can no longer be enjoyed. 

Of this kind are many defcriptions which the poets 
have tranfcribed from eaeh other, and their fucceflbrs 
will probably copy to the end of time 5 which will 
continue to engage, or, as the French term it, to flatter 
the imagination, as long as human nature fhall remain 
the fame. 

When a poet mentions the fpring, we know that the 
zephyrs are about to whifper, that the groves are to 
recover their verdure, th^ linnets to warble forth their 
notes of love, and the flocks and herds to frifk over 
vales painted with flowers : yet, who is there fo infen- 
fible of the beauties of nature, fo little delighted with 
the renovation of the world, as not to feel his heart 
bound at the mention of the fpring. 

When night overfhadows a romantic fcene, all is 
flillnefs, filence, and quiet j the poets of the greve 
ceafe their melody, the moon towers over the world in 
gentle majelly, men forget their labours and their cares, 
and every pafTion and purfuit is for a while fufpendedJ 
All this we know already, yet we hear it repeated 
without wearinefs j becaufe fuch is generally the life 
of man, that he is pleafed to think on the time when 
he ihall paufe from a fenfe of his condition. 

When a poetical grove invites us to its covert, we 
know that we (hall find what we have already feen, a 
limped brook murmuring ovei^ebbles, a bank diverfi- 
fied with flowers, a green arch that excludes the fun, 
and a natural grot (haded with myrtles 5 yet who can 
forbear to enter the pleafing gloom, to enjoy coolnefs 
and privacy, and gratify himfelf once more by fcenes 
with which nature has formed him to be delighted ? 

Many 
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Many moral fentiments likewife are fo adapted to 
our ilatc that we find approbation whenever they 
folicit it, and are feldom read without exciting a gentle 
emotion in the mind : fuch is the comparifon of the life 
of man with the duration of a flower, a thought which, 
perhaps, every nation has heard warbled in its own 
language, from the Infpired Poets of the Hebrews to 
our own times : yet this comparifon mufl always pleafe, 
becaufe every heart feels its juflnefs, and every hour 
confirms it by example. 

Such, likewife, is the precept that dire£ts us to ufe 
the prefent hour, and refer nothing to a diflant time, 
which we are uncertain whether we. (hall reach : this 
every moralifl may venture to inculcate, becaufe it 
will always be approved, and becaufe it is always for- 
gotten. 

This rule is, indeed, every day enforced, by arguments 
more powerful than the diifertations of moralifls : we 
fee men pleafing themfelves with future happinefs, fix- 
ing a certain hour for the completion of their wifhes, 
and perifhing fome at a greater and fome at a lefs dif- 
tance from the happy time ^ all complaining of their 
difappointments, and lamenting that they had fuffered 
the years which Heaven allowed them, to pafs with- 
out improvement, and deferred the principal purpofc 
of their lives to the time when life itfelf was to forfake. 

them. 

It is not only uncertain, whether, through all the 

cafualties and dangers which befet the life of man, we 

fhall be able to reach the time appointed for happinefs. 

or wifdom 5 but it is likely, that whatever now hinders 

us from doing that which our reafon ^nd confcience 

declare necellary to be done^ will equally obflrudl us in 
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times to cone. It is eafy for the imagination, opetating 
on things not jet exiiHng, to pleafe itfelf with fcenei of 
unmingled felicity, or plan out courfes of uniform vir* 
tue : bttt good and ey^ are in real life infetmrabl j 
united } habits grow flronger by indulgence ^ and 
reafon lofes her dignity, in proportion-as (he has oitener 
yielded to temptation-: ^' he that cannot live well to-^ 
day,'^ fayd Martial, ** will be lefs qualified to live well 
•* to-morrow*^^ 

Of the uncertainty of every human good, erery btu 
man being ieems to be convinced } yet this uncertainty 
is voluntarily increafed by unnecefiary delay,, whether 
we re(pe£^ external caufes, or confider the nature of 
our own minds. He that now feels a defire to do right,, 
and wiibes to regulate his life, according to hb vcafoa^ 
is not fure that, at any future time affignable, he ilfali 
be able to rekindle th» £une ardour ^r he that has now. 
an opportunity offered him of breaking loofe from vice 
and folly, cannot know, but that he fhall hereafter be 
more entangled^ and ftruggle for freedom^ without ob«> 
taining it.- 

We are fo unwilling to believe any thing to our own 
difad vantage, that we will always. imagine the perlpi* 
cacity of our judgment and the ftrength of our refolu* 
tion, more likely to increafe than to grow lefs by time f 
and, therefore, conclude, that the will to purfue lauda- 
ble purpofes will be always feconded by the power. 

But however we may be decived in calculating the 
Arength of our faculties, we cannot doubt the uncer- 
tainty of Uiat life in which they muft be employed ; we. 
fee every day the unexpeded death -of our friends and 
our enemies ^ we fee new graves hourly opened for men 
iplder and younger than ouiiehres, for the cautious and 

tlXQ 
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llu carekfs) the di£e)«t« md di« fempftnte, fee mc». 
who like ua were proyiding to enjoy or ioiprove hoam 
lM>w irreverfibly eut off ^ we fet all thit^ and yet, in« 
ftead of living, let year glide after Jtzi in preparations^ 
to live» 

Men are fo frequently cut off in tibe midjfl of their 
projedlions, that fudden death caufes little emotion in 
thenr that behold it^ unlefs it be impreffed upon the tit* 
tention by uncommon circumftances. I, like every 
other man, have outlived multitodea, have fees ambi- 
tion fink in, xt8 triumphs, and beauty pcrifh in itt.bloom ^ 
but have been-ieldom fo much atfe^ed a$ by th«. 
fiut dF £uryalufy when I lately loft as 1 began to love 
him. 

Euryalus had §ot tome time fidfirilhed in a Incrattvtt^ 
pTofeffion ; but having fufered his knagioatioii to be. 
fired by an unextingui/hable curiofity, he grew Wearf 
ef the &me dult roucfd of life, refolred' !• hanfa himif^ 
felf n« longer Vrith the drudgery df* get^ng money^. 
but to quit his bufinefs and his profit, and enjoy for ti. 
few years the pleafures of travel. His friends heard 
him proclaim his refolntion without iufpeding that he 
mtended to purfue it ^ but he wasconftant to his putv» 
pofe, and with great expedition clofed his accounts 
and fold his moveables, pafied a few days in bidding 
farewel to his companions, and with all the eagemefs 
of romantic chivalry croffed the fea in fearch of happi- 
ncfs. Whatever place was renowned in ancient or 
modem hiftory, whatever region art or nature had 
diftinguiOied, he determined to vifit : full of defign 
and hope he landed on the continent ^ his friends ex- 
peAed accounts from him of the new fcenes that opened 

ia.* 
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in his progrefs, but were informed in a few days tliat 
JEluryalus wa^ dead. 

Such was the end of Euryalus. He is entered that 
ilate, whence none ever (hall return : and can now only- 
benefit his friends, by remaining in their memories a per- 
manent and efficacious inflahce of the blindnefs of defire^ 
and the uncertainty of all terreflrial good. But, per- 
haps, every man has like me loft an Euryalus, hat 
known a friend die with happineis in his grafp ^ and 
yet every man continues to think himfelf fecure of life^ 
and defers to fome future time of leifure what he knows 
it will be fatal to have finally omitted. 

It is, indeed, with this as with other frailties inher- 
ent in our nature ^ the defire of deferring to another 
time, what cannot be done without endurance of fome 
pain, or forbearance of fome pleafure, will, perhaps* 
nevef be totally overcome or fupprefled ; there will al 
ways be fomething that we (hall wifh to have finifhed, 
and be neverthelefs unwilling to begin : but againfl this 
unwillingnefs it is our duty to druggie, and every con« 
quefl over our padions will make way for an eafier 
conqued f cudom is equally forcible to bad and good ; 
nature will always be at variance with reafon, but will 
rebel more feebly as die is oftener fubdued. 

The common neglect of the prefent hour is more 
fliameful and criminal, as no man is betrayed to it by 
error, but admits by negligence. Of the indability of 
life, the weaked underdanding never thinks wrong, 
though the dronged often omits to think judly : reafon 
and experience are always ready to inform us of our 
real date ^ but we refufe to liden to their fuggedions, 
becaufe we feel our hearts unwilling to obey them ^ 
but, furely, nothing is more unworthy of a reafonable 

^ being, 
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beings than to (hut bis eyes, when he fees the road 
which he is commanded to travel, that he may deviate 
with fewer reproaches from himfelf ^ nor could any 
motive to tendemefs, except the confcioufn€fs that we 
have all been guilty of the fame fault, difpofe us to 
pity thofe who thus coniign themfelves to voluntary 
ruin. 
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Infanire putas folemnia rpe^ neque rides. HoR» 

. You think me but as mad as all mankind. 

To the Adventurer. 

SIR, 

MoNTEsquiEU wittily obferves, that by building pro- 
feffcd mad-houfes men tacitly infinuate, that all who 
are out of their fenfes are to be found only in thofe 
places. This remark having made fome impreffion on 
iny mind, produced laft night the following vifion. 

I imagined that Bedlam had been ordered to be re- 
built upon a more exteniive plan by adt of parliament j 

wv4 
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ipid that Dean Swift, calling at my lodgings, ofFered to 
accompany me to fee the new-ere6led edifice, ^hich h* 
obfeired, was not half capacious enough before to con» 
tain the vjurious fpecies of xnadnefs that axe to be fbord 
in this kingdom. As we walked througl. the galleries; 
he gave me the following aci:oant of the ff veral id* 
habitants. 

The lady in the fird apartment had prevailed upon 
her hufband, a man of iludy and economy, to indulge 
her with a route twice a week at her own houfe. This 
foon multiplied her obligations to the company fho^ 
kept, and in a fortnight (he infixed u^on two more* 
His lorddiip venturing to oppofe "her demand with 
fieady refolution, but with equal tendemefs, the lady 
complained, that the rights of quality and fortune were 
invaded, that her credit was lofl with the faihionable 
world, and that ignorance and brutality had robbed her 
of the pleafures of a reafonable being, and rendered her 
the mofl unhappy wife in Great Britanu The caufe 
of her complaints, however, dill fubfifled, and by per- 
petually brooding over it (he at length turned her 
brain. 

Next to her is a dramatic writer, whofe comedy 
having been juftly damned, he began to vent his fpleen 
againft the- public, by weekly abufcs of the prefent age j 
but as neither the play nor his defences of it were read, 
his indignation continually incre&fed, till at length it 
terminated in madnefs. 

He on the right hand is a philofopher, who has lofl 
his reafon in a fruitlefs attempt to dlTcover the caufe of 
eleflricity. 

He on the left is a celebrated jockey of noble birth, 
whofe favourite mare, that had enjoyed three triumphs 

in 
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in former feafons, was iiftonccd a few days ago at 
Newmarket. 

Yonder meagre maa has bewildered ht6 undetfland- 

4Dg by clofely ftadying the do^krine of chances, in order 

to qualify hiafelf for a profeflbrfliip, which will be 

ihortly eftablx&ed and amply endowed at an eminent 

^hocolate-houfcy where lc£bures on this important fub* 

je& are conftantly to be read. 

. An unfbrefeen accident turned the- head of the nej^ 

unfortunate prifbner. She had for a long time pafled 

£ar fifteen years younger than-flie was, and her lively 

behaviour and airy dreCs ccmcnrred to help forward the 

impofitxon ^ till one jevening, being animated with an 

•extraordinary flow of fpirits, fhe danced out feven of 

■ 

her artificial teeth, which were immediately picked up^ 
and delivered to her with great ceremony by her 
.partner. 

The mcerchant in the neighbouring cell had refolved 

-to gain a plumb. He was poffeflied of feventy thou- 

&nd pounds, and eagerly expeded a ihip that was to 

complete his wiflies. But the ihip was cafl away in 

the channel, and the merchant is diilra£ked for his lofs* 

That difconfolate lady had for many years afiiduoufly 

attended an old gouty uncle, had aflented to all his ab- 

iurditieSy and humoured all his foibles, in full expe£ta- 

tion*of being made his executrix ; when happening one 

'day to afiirm that his gruel had fiick enough in it, con- 

«trary . to his opinion, he altered his will immediately, 

and left all to her -brother ; which affords her no con* 

folation, for avarice is able to fubdue the tendemefi of 

aature. 

- Behold the beautiful and lartoous Theodora ! Her 

IB 

iluidnefs for aa uugratciul hufband was unparalleled^ 
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She deleted him in the arms of a difagreeable and a£- 
feded proftitutei and was driven to diflra£lion. 
* It my old {iriend the commentator here likewife ? 
Alas ! he hkt loft his wits in inquiring whether or no 
the ancients wore perukes ? as did his neighbour Cyn-> 
thio, by receiving a frown from his patron at the laft 
levee. 

The hi lady, upon whom you look fo earnefUy, is a 
grocer^s wife in the city. Her diforder was occafioned 
by her feeing at court, laft Twelfth night, the daughter 
of Mr. Alderman Squeeze, oil-man, in a fack far richer 
and more elegant than her own. 

The next chamber contains an adventurer who pur« 
chafed thirty tickets in the laft lottery. As he was a 
perfon of a fanguine complexion and lively ima- 
gination, he was fure of gaining the ten thoufand pounds 
by the number of his chances. He fpent a month in 
furveying the counties that lie in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, before he could find out an agreeable 
iite for the fine houfe he intended to build. He next 
fixed his eye on a moft blooming and beautiful girl, 
whom he defigned to honour as his bride. He befpoke 
a magnificent coach, and the ornaments of his harnefs 
were to be of his own invention. Mr. Degagee, the 
taylor, was ordered to fend to Paris for the lace 
with which his wedding clothes were to be adorned. 
But in the midft of thefe preparations for profperity, 
all his tickets were drawn blanks ^ and inftead of his 
villa on the banks of the Thames, you now fee him in 
thefe melancholy lodgings. 

His neighbour in the next apartment was an honeftr 
footman, who was perfuaded likewife to try his for- 
tune 
3 
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tune ift the feme lottery j and who, obtaining a very 
large and unexpefied fum, could not ftand the (hock 
of fuch fudden good fortune, but grew mad with ex« 
cefs of joy. 

You wonder to fee that cell beautified with Chinefe 
rafes and urns. It is inhabited by that famous vir- 
tuofo lady Harriet Brittle, whofe opinion was formerly 
decifive at all audiions, inhere (he was ufually appealed 
to about 'the genuinenefs of porcelain. She -purchafed 
at an exorbitant price, a Mandarin, and a Jos, that 
were the envy of all the female connoiiTeurs, and wero 
allowed to be ineftimable. . They were to be placed 
at the upper end of a little rock-work temple of Chi<* 
nefe architefture, in which neither propriety, propor- 
tion, nor true beauty, were coniidered, and were care- 
folly packed up in different boxes ; but the brutiflt 
waggoner happening to overturn his carriage, they 
were cru(hed to pieces. The poor lady's underdand- 
ing could not furvrve fo irreparable a lofs *, and her re- 
lations, to foothe her paflion, had provided thofe Chel- 
fea urns with which (he has decorated her chamber, 
and which (he believes to be the true Nanquin. 

Yonder miferable youth, being engaged in a hot con- 
tention at a fa(hionable brothel about a celebrated 
courtezan, killed a fea ofHcer with whofe face he was 
not acquainted ^ but who proved upon inquiry to be 
his own brother, who had been ten years abfent in the 
Indies. 

Look attentively into the next cell ; you will there 
Afcover a lady of great worth and fine accomplidv- 
ments, whofe father condemned her to the arms of a 
right honourable debauchee, when he knew (he had 
fixed her a£fe6Uons irrevocably on another, who i^oC- 
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iefled an amncambered eihite^ but wanted die otnt^ 
ment of a titk. She fubmitted to the orders of a ftent 
father with patience, obedience, and a breakii^ hearts 
Her husband treated her with that contettij^t which he 
thought <|ue to a cittzen^t daughter } and fae&ies com- 
municated to her an infunous diilemperi which her 
natural modeAj forbad her to diicover in time j and 
the violent medicines which wes« i^erwards admini* 
ftered to her by an unikilful furgeon, thtew hex into 
a delirious fev«r. £rom which ihe could never be rel* 
covered. 

Here the Dean paufed } a&td looking upon n|e with 
^g):eat eamefinoTs^ and griping mj hand clofelj, fpoke 
with an empbofif that awaked mcj^^^*^ Think me not 
** {q infenfible a monfter, as to deride the lamejitable 
** lot of the wretdies we have now Purveyed. If we 
<* laugh at the follle^i let us at the faaM tifne^pity th» 
I* fiisni&ld niiiexies-6f man.^ 

lam, SIR, 

y our bttfiible fervtnty 

SoMULOir* 
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Mens immota manet^ lacbrytiue vohuntur inanef. 

Viao. 

SigliSy groans, and tears proclaiia his inward pains ^ 
But the fiurm purpofe of bis heart remains. 

Prrr has been generally confidered as the paflion of 
gentle, benevolent, and yirtuons minds ; although it is 
acknowledged to produce only iiich a participation of 
the calamity of others, as upon the whole is pleafing 
to ourfelves. 

As a tender participation of foreign diHrefs, it has 
been urged to prove, that man is endowed with fbcial 
affedions, which, however forcible, are wholly difin- 
terefled ^ and as a pleafing fenfation, it has been deem- 
ed an example of unmixed felfiihnefs and malignhy. 
It has been refolved into that power of imagination, 
by which we apply the misfortunes of others to our- 
felves : we have been &id to pity no longer than we 
fancy ourfelves to fuffer, and to be pleaied only by re- 
ceding that our fufferings are not real \ thus indulging 
a dream of diftrefs, from which we can awake wheo- 

Vol. IV. B «v^x 
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ever we pleafe, to exult in our fecurity, and enjoy the 
comparifon of the fidion with truth. 

I fhall not perplex my readers with the fubtilties 
of a debate, in which human nature has, with equal 
zeal and plaufibility, been exalted and degraded. It is 
fufRcient for my purpofe to remark, that Pity is gene- 
rally underfbood to be that paffion, which is 'excited 
by the fufferings of perfons with whom we have no 
tender connexion, and with whofe welfare the flronger 
pafHons have not united our felicity 5 for no m^n would 
pfillthe anguifh of a mother, whofe infant was torn 
from her bread and left to be devoured in a defert, by 
the name of Pity ^ although the fentiment of a flran« 
ger, who fhpuld irpv a filent tear at the jelai^on, 
which yet might the next hour be forgotten, could not 
otherwife be juftly denominated. 

If Pity, therefore, is abforbed in another paflion, 
when our love of thofe that fu£Fer is ftrong: Pity is 
rather an evidence of the weakneis than the flrengtli 
of that general philanthropy, for which fome have to 
eagerly contended, with wluch they have flattered the 
pride and veiled the vices of mankind, and whi6h they 
have affirmed to be alone fiiflicient to recommend 
them to the favour of Heaven, to atone for the induL- 
gence of every appetite and the negle6k ot every duty;. 

If human benevolence was abfolntely pure and focial, 
it would not be neceflary to relate the ravages of a 
peftilence or a famine with minute and diicriminating 
<:ircumftances, to rouze our fenfibility : we fhould cer- 
tainly deplore irremediable calamity, and participate 
temporary diftrefs, without any mixture of delight; 
that deceitful forrow, in which pleafure is fo well 
JmoifQi to )}e predominaiit, that invention has beeo 

hu£e4 
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bufied for ages in contriving tales of fii6(itious fuffer-> 
ancc for no other end than to excite it, would be 
changed into honed commiferation, in which pain 
would be unmixed, and which, therefore, we (hould 
wi(h to lofe. 

Soon after the fatal battle of Fontenoy, a young 
gentleman, who came over with the ofRcer that brought 
the exprefs, being expeded at the hoofe of a friend, 
a numerous company of gentlemen and ladies were af- 
fembled to hear an account of the adion from an eye* 
witnefs. 

The gentleman, as every man is flattered by com- 
manding attention, was eafily prevailed upon to gra- 
tify the company, as foon as they were ieated, and the 
firft ceremonies pad. He defcribed the march' of many 
thoufands of their countrymen into a field, where 
batteries had been concealed on each fide, which in « 
moment Hre wed the ground with mangled limbs* and 
carcaffes that almoft floated in blood, and obflruded 
the path of thofe who followed to the flaughter. He 
related, how often the decreafing multitude returned 
to the mouth of the cannon 5 how fuddenly they were 
rallied, and how fuddenly broken ; he repeated the lift 
of officers who had fallen undiAinguifhed in the car- 
nage, men whofe eminence rendered their names uni- 
verfally known, their influence extenfive, and their at- 
tachments numerous \ and he hinted the fatal effedU 
which this defeat might produce to the nation, by 
turning the fuccefs of the war againft us. But the 
company,- however amufed by the relation, appeared 
not to be a£Feded by the event : they were JtiU atten- 
tive to every tnfling pondilio of ceremony, iiftpl 
Moong well-bred perfons $ they bowed with a graceful 
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iimper to a lady who (heezed^ mutually prefented eack 
other with fnufFy (hook their heads, and changed theiir 
poUure at proper intervalsi aiked fome queftions which 
tended to produce a more minute detail of fuch cir- 
cumflances of horror as had been lightly touched } and 
having at laft remarked that die Roman patriot re- 
gretted the brave could die but once, the converfation 
foon became. general, and a motion was made to divida 
into parties at whift. But joA as they were about to 
comply, the gentleman again engaged their attention* 
I forgot, faid he, to relate one particular, which, how« 
ever, de&rves to be remembered. The captain of a 
company, whofe name I cannot now recoiled, had, juA 
before his corps was ordered to embark, married a 
young lady to whom he had been long tenderly at- 
tached, and who, contrary to the advice df all her 
friends, and the expoftulations, perfuafion, and intreaty 
of her huiband, unified to go abroad with him, and 
(hare his fortune at all events. If he ihould be wouad-% 
ed,. ihe faid that flie mig^t haflen his recovery, and 
alleviate lus pain, by fuch attendance as Grangers can- 
not be hired to pay ; if he ihould be taken priibtier^ 
fhe might, perhaps, be permitted to (horten the tedious 
hours of captivity, which folitude would protrad ^ and 
if be Aiould die, ^t it would be better lor her to 
know it with certainty and fpeed, than to wait at a 
diftance with anxiety and fufpenle, tormented hy 
doubtful and.contradidory reports, and at laft believ^ 
ing it poiTible, that if (kt had been pteient, her affiduity 
and teadernefe might have preierved his life* The 
cdiptaia, though .he was- not convinced by her reafoaing^ 
was yet overcome by the iaipoitunate eloquence of 

her 
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her love ; he confented to her requeft, and they em- 
barked together. 

The head-quarters of the Duke of Cumberland were 
at Bruffbely from whence they removed the evening 
before the battle to Monbray, a village within muf- 
quet-(hot of the enemy !$ lines, where the captain,' who 
conunanded in the left wing, was encamped. 

Their parting in the morning was (kort.v She looked 
after him, till he could no longer be diftinguifhed from 
others } -and as foon as the firing began, (he went back 
pale and trembling, stnd fate down expeding the event 
in an agony of impatieneoi anxiety, and terror. Ske 
foon learned from fbagglers and fugitives, th^t the 
flaughter was dreadful, and the vi^ory hopelefs. Shtf 
did not, however, yet defpair) (he h<^ed^ that tho 
captain might return among the few that fliould re- 
main : but feon after the retreat, this hope was cut off^; 
and (he was informed that he fell in the irft charge^ 
and was left among the dead. She was retrained by 
tho(j^ about her from rnihing in the freney of defpera- 
tion to the field of battle, of which the enemy was flill 
peflefled : but the tumult of her mind having abated^ 
and her grief become more calm during the night, ih« 
ordered the fervant to atteiid her at break of day y and 
as leave bad been given to bury the dead, ihb went 
berfelf to feek the remains of her hufhand, thsit (hcP 
might honour them with the laft rites, and pour tfaa 
tears of conjugal affedion upon his grave. They wan^ 
dered about among the dying and the dead, gazing on 
every diflorted countenance, and looking round, with 
irrefolution and amazement, on a fcene, which thoTe 
who ftripped had left tenfold more' a fight of horror 
than thofe who had flain. From this fight Ox^ ^%& ^ 
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lafl turning with confuiion and defpair ; but was flop- 
ped by the cric« of a favourite fpaniel, who had fol- 
lowed her without b^ing perceived. He was Handing 
at fome didance in the field ^ and the moment (he &w 
him, (he conceived the flrongeil affurance that he had 
found his mailer. She hafled inflantlj to the place, 
without regarding any other objed j and (looping 
over the corpfe by which he flood, (he found it fo dif- 
figured with wounds and befmeared with blood^that the 
features were not to be known : but as (he was weep- 
ing in the anguiih of fufpenfe, (he difcovered hanging 
on the wrifl the remains of a ruffle, round which there 
was a dight border of her own work. Thus fuddenly 
to have difcovered, and in fuch dreadful circumftances, 
that which (he had fought, quite overwhelmed her, 
and (he funk down on the body. By the affidance of 
the fervant (he was recovered to fenfibility, but not to 
reafon $ (he was feized at once with convulfions and 
madne(s ^ and a few hours after (he was carried back 
to the village, (he expired. 

Thofe who had heard the fate of whole battalions 
without pity, and the lofs of a battle, by which theit 
country would probably fuffer irreparable daaSage, 
without concern, liftened to a tale of private didrefs 
with uninterrupted attention. All regard to each 
other was for a while fufpended > tears by degrees over- 
flowed every eye, and every bofom became fufceptible 
of Pity : but the whole circle paufed with evident re- 
gret, when the narrative was at an end y and would 
have been glad, that fuch another could have been told 
to continue their enteitainment. Such was the bene- 
volence of Pity ! But a lady who had taken the op- 
portunity of a. very dight acquaintance to fatisfy her 

curiofity^ 
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curioiit J, was touched with much deeper diftrefs \ and 
fainting in the flruggle to conceal the emotions of her 
mind, fell back in her chair r an accident which was 
not iboner difcoveredy becaufe every eye had beexc 
fixed upon the fpeaker^ and all attention monopolized 
by the (lory. Every one, however, was ready to afford 
her aflifiance > and it w^s foon difcovered, that (he was 
mother to the lady whofe diftref^ had afforded fo much 
'virtuous pleaAire to the company. It was not poilible 
to tell her another flory^ which would revive the fame 
fenfations \ and if it had, the world could not have 
bribed her to have heard it. Her affedtion to the fuf- 
ferer was too fbong to permit her, oa this occafion, to 
enjoy the luxury of Pity, and applaud her benevolence 
for fenfations which (hewed its defeds. It would, in- 
deed, be happy for us, if we were to exift only in this 
flate of Imperfe^ion, that a greater (hare of fenfibility 
is nt allowed us \ but if the mole, in the kindaefs of 
unerring Wifdom, is permitted fcarce to didinguifh. 
light from darknefs, the mole (hould not, furely,^ be 
praifed for the pcrfpicacity of its fight. 

Let us diflinguiih that malignity, which others con- 
found with Benevolence, and applaud as Virtue \ let 
that imperfe^lion of nature, which is adapted to an 
imperfed (late, teach us humility 5 and fix our de- 
pendence upon Him, who has promifed to *' create in. 
*' us 'U new heart and a right fpirit "y'* and to receive us 
to that place, where our love of others, however ar- 
dent, can only increafe our felicity \ becaufe in that 
place there will be no objedl, but fuch as perfefl Be- 
nevolence ^an contemplate with delight. 

B-4 No.CKI. 
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The deeds of lobg de&ended aaceftort 
Are Imt by grace of imj^iitatioE ours* 

DaTDEir. 

Thx CTils infeparabljr atmexed to the prefent condi- 
tion of man, are fo numerous and affli^ive, that it has 
been, from age to age, the tzfk of feme to bewail, and 
of others to folace'them 3 and he, therefore, will be in 
danger of feeing a common enemy, who (hall attempt 
to depreciate the few pleafures and felicities which na- 
ture has allowed us. - . ^ 

Yet I will confefs, that I have fometimes employed 
my^thoughts in examining the pretenfions that are made 
to happinefs, by the fplendid and envied condition of 
life ^ and have not thought the hour unprofitably 
fpent, when I have dete6led the impollure of counter- 
feit advantages, and found difquiet lurking under falfe 
appearances of gaiety and greatnefs. 

It is aflerted by a tragic poet, that ** eft mifer nemo 
*^ nifi comparatus,^' ** no man is miferable, but as he 
** is compared with othexs happier than himfelf.'^ 

This 
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This pofition is not flri6llj and pbilofopHcsilIy true : 
He might have faid, with rigorous propriety, that no 
man is happy but as he is compared with the mifer- 
able ^ for fuch is the fhite of this world, that we £nd 
in it abfolute mifery, but happinefs only comparative ^ 
we may incur as much pain as we can poffibly endure, 
though we can never obtain as much happinefs as we 
might pofHbly enj«y. 

Yet it is certain likewife, that many of our miferies 
are merely comparative : we are often made unhappy^ 
not by the prefence of any real evil, but by the ab- 
fence of fome £ditious good ^ of fomething which is. 
not required by any real want of nature, which has 
not in itfelf any power of gratification, and which nei- 
ther reafon nor fancy would have prompted us to wifli^ 
did we not fee it in the poffeffion of others. 

For a mind difeafed with vain longings after unat* 
tainable advantages, no medicine can be prefcribed, 
but an impartial' inquiry into the real worth of that 
which is fo ardently defired. It is well known, how 
much the mind, as well as the eye,, is deceived by 
diftance > and, perhaps, it will be found, that of many 
imagined blefiings, it may be doubted, whether he tha^ 
-^dnts or poffefies them has more reafon to be fatisfied 
with his lot. 

The dignity of high birth and long extraflipii, no 
man, to whom nature has denied it, can confer upon 
himfelf ^ and, therefore, it deferves to be confidered^ 
whether the want of that which can never be gained,, 
may not eafily be endured. It is true, that if we con- 
fider the triumph and dcllight with which moll of thofe 
recount their anceftors who have anceftors to recount, 
and the artifices by which feme who have lifen to un- 

B j^ c^L^^^^ 
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expeded fortune endeavoured to infert tbemfelves into 
an honourable fteniy we (hall be inclined to fancy that 
wifdom or virtue may be had by inheritance, or that 
all the excellencies of a line of progenitors are accu- 
mulated on their defcendant. Reafon, indeed, will 
foon inform us, that our eftimation of birth is arbitrary 
and capricious, and that dead anceHors can have no 
influence but upon imagination : let it thcR be examia- 
ed, whether one dream may not o>perate in the place 
of another ^ whether he that owes nothing to fore-far 
thers, may not receive equal pleafure from the con? 
fcioufnefs of owing all to himfelf ; whether he may not« 
with a little meditation, find it more honourable to 
found than ta continue a family^ and to gain dignity 
jthan tranfmit it ^ whether, if he. receives no dignity 
from the virtues of his. family, he does not like wife 
efcape the danger of being difgraced by their crimes ^ 
and whether, he that brings a new n^me into the world, 
has not the convenience of play iiig the game of life 
without a flake, an opportunity pf winning much though, 
he has nothing to lofe«. 

There is another opinio^ concerning happipefs,. which 
approaches much more nearly to univerfality, but 
which may, perhaps, with equal reafon. be difputed* 
The pretenfions to anceftral honours, many of the fons 
of earth eaiily fee to be ill-grounded y. but all agree to 
celebrate the advantage of hereditary riches,, and to 
confider thofe as the minions of fortune.^ who are. wealr 
thy from their cradUs, whofe eflate is ** res non parta 
** labpre fed reli^a ^^^ *^ the acquifition ojf another, 
'^ not of tbemfelves ^^' and whom a father^s induilry 
has. difpenfed &om a laborious attention to arts or 

commence^ 
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commerce^ and left at liberty to difpofe of life as fancy 
Ihall dire6): tbem. 

If every man were wife and virtuous^ capable to dif- 
cem the beft ufe of time, and refolute to pradife it ; 
it migbt be granted,, I think, without he£tation, that 
total liberty would be*a bleiling, and that it would be 
deiirable to be left at large to the exercife of reli* 
gious and focial duties,, without the interruption of im- 
portunate avocations. 

But fince felicity is relative, and that which is the 
means of happinefs to one man may be to another the 
' caufe of mifery, we are to condder, what date is htCt 
adapted to human nature in its prefent degeneracy and 
frailty. And,, furely, to far the greater number it i^ 
highly expedient, that they ihould by fome fettled 
fcheme of duties be refcued from the tyranny of ca- 
price } that they ihould be driven on by n^ceflity 
through the paths of life with their attention confined 
to a Hated tafk,. that they may be leis. at leifure to de- 
viate into mifchief at the call of folly.. 

When we obferve the lives of thofe whom aa ample 
inheritance has let loofe ta their own dire^ion, what ' 
do we difcover that can excite our envy ? Their time 
ieems not to pafs with much applauie frcnn others, or 
lktis&&ion to themfelves : many fquander their exube^- 
zance of fortune in luxury and debauchery, and have 
no other ufe of money than to inflame their paflions^ 
and riot in a wider range of licentioufnefs 5 others, 
le^ criminal indeed, but, furely, not much to be praif- 
ed^lie down to fleep, and rife up to trifle, are employed 
every morning in hnding expedients to rid. themfelves 
of the day, chafe pleafure through all the places of 
public rcfort, fly from London to Bath, and from Bath 
to London, widioot any •tfaer reafon for changing 

B ( li!A»%. 
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place, but tkat they go in queft of company as idle 
and as vagrant as themfelves, always endeavouring to 
raife fome new defire, that they may have fomething to 
piirfue, to rekindle fome hope which they know will 
be difappointed, changing one amufement for another 
which a few months will make equally infipid, or fink- 
ing into languor and difeafe for want of fomething to 
aduate their bodies or exhilarate their minds. 

Whoever has frequented tUpfe places, where idlers 
aifemble to efcape from folitude, knows that this is ge- 
nerally the ftate of the wealthy ^ and from this ftate 
it is no great hardfhip to be debarred. No xhan can 
be happy in total idlenefs : he that (hould be tondemn- 
ed to lie torpid and motionlefs, ** would fly for recrea- 
** tion,** lays South, ** to the mines and the gallies j** 
and it is well, when nature or fortune find employment 
for thofe, who would not have known how to procure 
It for themfelves. 

He, whofe mind is engaged by the acquifition or 
improvement of a fortune, not only efcapes the infipi- 
dity of indifference, and the tedioufnefs of ina6livity, 
but gains enjoyments wholly unknown to thofe, who 
live'lazily on the toil of others ', for life affords no 
lugher pleafuae, than that of furmounting difficulties, 
pafiling from one ftep oi fuccefs to another, forming 
new wifiies, and feeing them gratified. He that la- 
bours in any great or laudable undertaking, has his fa- 
tigues firfl fupported by hope, and afterwards reward- 
ed by joy } he is always moving to* a certain end, and 
when he has attained it, an end more diffant invites 
liim to a new purfuit. 

It does not, indeed, always happen, that diligence 
is fortiuiate 5 the wifeft fchemes are broken by unex- 

pe£ted 
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peded accidents : the mod conflant perfererance 
fometimes toils through life yrithout a recompence : 
but labour, though unfuccefsfuly is more eligible than 
idlenefs } he that profecutes a lawful purpofe by law- 
ful means, a£ls always with the approbation of his own 
reafon ^ he is animated through the courfe of his en- 
deavours by an expectation which, though not certain, 
he knows to be juft ; and is at lafl comforted in his 
dlfappointment, by the coniciouuiefs that he has not 
failed by his own fault« 

That kind of life is moft happy, which affords us 
moil opportunities of gaining our own efteem ^ and 
what can any man infer in his own favour from a con- 
dition to which, however profperous, he contributed 
nothing, and which the^vileft and weakeft of the fpe- 
cies would have obtained by the fame right, had he 
happened to be the fon of the fame father. 

To drive with difficulties, and to conquer them, is 
the highefl human felicity ^ the next, is to drive, and 
deferve to conquer : but he whofe life has paffed with- 
out a conteft, and who can boaft neither fuccefs nor 
merit, can furvey himfeli only as a vfeleft filler of ex-r 
idence ; and if he is content with his own charader, 
mud owe his fatisfadtion to infendbility. 

Thus it appears that the (atirid advifed rightly, 
when he direded us to refign ourfelves to the hands of 
Heaven, and to leave to fuperior powers the determi- 
nation of our lot : 

* 
Permittes ipfis expendere Nvminibus^ fuid 

Conveniat nobis, rebufquejit utile nqftris : 

Carior ejt iBis homo quamjibi^ 
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Intruft thy fortune to the powVs above : 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wifdom fees thee want. 
In goodnefs as in greatnefs iatj (fxcel : 
Ah ! that we lovM ourfelves but half fo well. 

D&TDEM. '^ 

What ftate of life admits mod happinefs, is uncer- 
tain 'f but that uncertainty ought to reprefs the petu- 
lance of comparifon, and iilence the murmurs of dif- 
content. 



No. CXir. Saturday, December i, 17.53.. 



Has pmnas garrufa lingua dediL Ovib. 

Such wa» the fate of vain loquacity*. 



To the Advemtureiu. 

S I R^ 

To be courteous to all, but familiar with few, is a. 
maxim which I once defpifed,.a8 originally proceeding 
from a mean and contrafled mind, the frigid caution 
of weaknefs and timidity. A tame and indifcriminate 
civility^ I imputed to a dtead of ' the contempt or the 

petulance. 
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petulance, of others, to fears from, which the wit and ~ 
the gentleman are exempted by aconfcioufhefs of their 
own. dignit jy by their, power to. reprefs infolence and 
filence ridicule y, and. a general ihynefs and reserve I 
coniidered as the reproach of our country , as the ef- 
£e6t of an illiberal education, by which neither a po- 
lite addrefs, an^eafy confidence,, or a general acqu^ntr 
ance with public, life, is to be acquired. This opinion, 
which continued to. flatter the levity and pride that 
produced it, was flrengthened by the example of thofe 
whofe manner in the diffidence of jrouth I wifhed to. 
imitate, who entered a mixed company with an air of 
ferene familiarity, accolled every man like an old. ac- 
quaintance, and thought only of making fport for the 
reft of any with whom their caprice ihould happen to 
be offended, without regard to. their age, charader^ or 
condition. 

But I now wiOi, that I had regjilated* my condu£t 
b.y the maxim which I. defpifed ^, for I (hould then . 
have efcaped a misfortune which I. can never retrieve ^ 
and the fenfe of which I amt now endeavouring to fuC- 
pend, by relating it to you as a leflbn to others, and 
confldering my lo& of l^a^itpinpfs as w- acquifition of. 
wifdom. 

While I was in France with a travelling tutor, I' 
received a.letter which acquainted me, that my father, 
who had been long declining, was dead } and that it 
was neceffary I- (hould immediately return to England 
to take poflefBon of his.eftate, which was not loconii- 
dcrable, though thercu were mortgages upon it to near 
half its value. 

When I arrived, I found a letter which the old 
gentleman had written and direfled to me with his 
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own hand. It contained (bme general rules for my 
condud, and fome animadverfions upon his own : he 
took notice of the incumbrance under which he left 
me the paternal inheritance, which had defcended 
through many generations, and expreffed the moft 
earned defire, that it might yet be tranfinitted en]tire 
to pofterltj : with this view, he faid, he had nego- 
ciated a marriage between me and the only daughter of 
his old friend. Sir George Homeflead of the North, 
an amiable young lady, whofe alliance would be an 
honour to my family, and whofe fortune would much 
more than redeem my eftate. 

He had given the knight a faithful account of his 
affairs, who, after having taken fome time to coniider 
the propofal and confult his friends, had confented to 
the match, upon condition that his daughter and I 
fhould be agreeable to each other, and my behaviour 
(hould confirm the character which had been given of 
me. My father added, that he hoped to have lived 
till this alliance had taken place ^ but as Providence 
had otherwife determined, he intreated, as his lafl re- 
queft, that as foon as my affairs (hould be fettled, and 
decency would permit, I would make Sir George 
a vifit, and negle6l nothing to accomplKh his pur- 
pofe. 

I was touched with the zeal and tendemefs of pa- 
rental affedtion, which was then directing me to hap- 
pinefs, after the heart that felt it had ceafed to beat, 
and the hand that expreffed it was mouldering in the 
duft. I had alfo feen the lady, not indeed fince we 
were children ^ but I remember that her perfon was 
agreeable, and her temper fweet : I did not, therefore, 
hefitate a moment, whether my iather^s injun^ftion 

(hould 
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ihould be obeyed. I proceeded to fettle his a£fairs ; 
I took an account of his debts and credits, vifited the 
tenants, recovered my ufual gaiety, and at the end of 
about nine months fet out for Sir George's feat in the 
North } having before opened an epillolary correfpon- 
dence, and exprefled my impatience to poflefs the hap- 
pitiefs which my father had fo kindly fecured. 

I was better pleafed to be well mounted, than to 
loll in a chariot, or be jumbled in a poft-chaife } and 
I knew that Sir George was an old fportfman, a plain 
hearty blade, who would like me better in a pair of 
buckfkin breeches on the back of a good hunter, than 
in a trimmed fuit and a gaudy equipage ^ I, therefore, 
fet out on horfe-back with only ,one fervant, and 
reached Stilton the firft night. 

In the morning, as I was mounting, a gentleman, 
who had juft got on horfeback before me, ordered his 
fervant to make fome inquiry about the road, which I 
happened to overhear, and told him with great fami- 
liarity, that I was going the fame way, and if he 
pleafed we would travel together : to this he confent- 
ed with as much franknefs, and as little ceremony } 
and I fet forward, greatly delighted that chance had 
afforded me a companion. 

We immediately entered into converfation, and I 
foon found that he had been abroad : we extolled the 
roads and the policy of France, the cities, the palaces, 
and the villas j entered into a critical examination of 
the mod celebrated feats in England, the peculiarities 
of the building and fituation, crofs ways, market towns, 
the impofition of inn-ke.epers, and the fports of the 
field } topics by which we mutually recommended 
ourfelves to<each other, as we had both opportunities 

to 
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to diicover equal knowledge, and to difplay truth 
ivith fuch evidence as prevented diverfity of opi- 
nions. 

After we had rode about two hours, "we overtook 
another gentleman, whom we accofted with the fame 
familiarity that we had ufed to each other 5 we aiked 
him how far he was going, and which way, at what 
rate he travelled, where he put up,, and many other 
queilions of the fame kind. The gentleman, who ap- 
peared to be near fifty, received our addrefs with great 
coolneis, returned fhort and indired anfwers to our 
inquiries, and, often looking with great attention om 
us both, fbmetimes put forward that. he might get be*- 
lore us„ and (bmetimes checked his horfe that he might 
remain behind. But we were refblved to difappoint 
him } and, finding that his referve increafed, and he 
was vifibly difpleafed, we winked at each other, and 
determined the old put fhould afiford us fome fport- 
After we had rode together upon very ill terms mjotc: 
than half an hour, my companion with an air of cere- 
monious gravity aiked him, if he -knew any houfe upon 
the road where he might be accommodated with a 
wench. The gentleman, who was, I believe, afraid 
of giving us a pretence to quarrel, did not refent this 
infult any otherwife than by making no reply. I then 
began to talk to my companion as If we had been old 
acquaintance, reminding htm that the gentleman ex- 
tremely refembled a perfon, from whom we had taken, 
a girl that he was carrying to the bagnio, and, indeed, 
that his prefent referve made me fufped him to be the 
fame } but that as we were willing to afk his pardon, 
we hoped It would be forgot, and that we (hould flill 
baye the pleafure of dining together at the next inn. 

The 
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The gentleman was dill iilent ^ but as his perplexity 
and refentment viiibly increafed, he propoitionably in* 
creafed our entertainment, which did not, however^ 
lad long, for he fuddenly turned down a lane \ upon 
which we fet up a horfe laugh, that continued till he 
was out of hearing, and then purfuing our journey, w* 
talked of the adventure, which afforded us converfa^ 
tion and merriment for the reft of the day. 

The next morning we parted, and in the evening I 
arrived at Homeftead HaU. The old knight received 
me with great affedion, and immciediately introduced 
me to his daughter^ whom I now thought the finelk 
woman I had ever feen. I could eaiUy difcover, that 
I was not welcome to her merely upon her father's 
recommendation \ and I enjoyed by anticipation the fe- 
licity which I confidered as within my.grafp. But the 
pleaUng fcene, in which I had fujQfered. my imagination 
to wander, fuddenly diikppeared as by the power of 
enchantment ^ without any vifible motive, the behavi- 
our of the whole family was changed, my affiduities 
to the lady were repreiTed, (he was n6ver to be found 
alone, the knight treated me with a cold civility, I ^ 
was no longer a party in their vifits, nor was I wil- 
lingly attended even by the fervants. I made many 
attempts to difcover the caufe of this misfortune, but 
without fuccefs ^ and one morning, when I had drawn 
Sir George into the garden by himfelf, and was about 
to urge him upon the fubjeft, he prevented me by 
faying, that his promife to my father, for whom he 
had the higheft regard, as I well knew, was condition-* 
al } that he had always refolved to leave his daughter 
a free choice ^ and that ihe had requefted him to ac- 
quaint me, that her affedtions were btherwife engaged^ 
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and to intreat that I would, therefore, difcontinue mj 
addrefles. My furprife and concern at this declaration, 
were fuch as left me no power to reply ; and I faw 
Sir George torn from me and go into the houfe, with- 
out making any attempt to ftop him, or to obtain a 
further explanation. Afterwards, indeed^ I frequently 
expoilulated, intreated, and complained } but, perceiv- 
ing that all was ineffe^ual, I took my leave, and de- 
termined that I would itill folicit by letter ; for the 
lady had taken fuch pofleffion of my heart, that I 
would joyfully have married her, though I had been 
fure that her father would immediately have left all 
his fortune to a ftranger. 

1 meditated on my epiflolary proje6b all the way to 
London, and before I had been three days in town I 
wrote a long letter to Sir George, in which I con- 
jured him in the ftrongeft terms, to account for the 
change in his behaviour } and infifted,' that, on this oc- 
caiion, to conceal the truth, was in the higheft degree 
diihonourable to himfelf, and injurous to me. 

To this letter, after about ten days, I received the 
following anfwer : 

8 I R, 

** It is with great reludance that I reveal the m«. 
'* tives of my conduct, becaufe they are much to your 
*' diiadvantage. The inclofed is a letter which I re- 
** ceived from a worthy gentleman in this county, 
** and contains a full anfwer to your inquiries, which 
^* I had rather you (hould receive in any hand than in 
** mine, 

^^ I am your bumble fervant, 

" Geo. Homestead." 
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I immediately Opened the pa^er nclofed, in whicb^ 
with the utmoft impatience, I read as follows : 



u 



SIR, 



U 

li 



I SAW a perfon with your hxxulj yiflerday at tUe 
races, to whom, as I was foon after informed, you 
intended to give your daughtet. Upon this occa- 
fion, it is my indifpenfable duty to acquaint you, 
** that if his chara&er is to be determined by his com-* 
*^ pany, he will inevitably entail difeafes and beggary 
^* upon his pofterity, whatever be the merit of his 
'* wife, or the affluence of his fortune. He overtook 
** me on the road from London a few weeks ago, bx 
*^ company with% wretch, who by their difcourfe ap« 
** peared to be his old and familiar acquaintance, and 
^^ whom I well remen^er to have been brought before 
*• my friend Juftice Worthy, when I was accidentally 
^' at his houfe, as the keeper of a brothel in Cpvent 
** Gardem He has fince won a confiderable fum with 
^' falfe dice at the mafquerade, for which he was 
'* obliged to leave the kingdom, and is dill liable to a 
" profectttioB. fie affured that I have perfed know- 
^* l^dge of both ^ for fome incidents, which it is not 
'' neoeflary to mention, kept me near them fo long on 
** the road, that it is impoffible I (hould be miftakeur 

I am, SI R, 

Your's, &c. 

James Thueman. 
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The moment I had read this letter, the riddle was 
folved. I knew Mr. Trueman to be the gentleman, 
whom I had, concurred with a flranger, picked up by 
accident, to infult without provocation on the road. 
I was in a moment covered with confulion^ and 
though I was alone, could not help hiding my face 
with my .hands. I abhorred my folly, which appear- 
ed yeX more enormous every time it was reviewed. 

I courted the fociety of a (Iranger, and a Granger I 
perfecuted with infult : thus I aflbciated with infamy^ 
and thus my aflbciate became known. J hoped, how- 
ever, to convince Sir George, that I had no knowledge 
of the wretch whofe infamy I had (hared, except that 
which I acquired from the letter of his friend. 
But before I had taken proper meafures for my jufli- 
fication, I had the mortification to hear^ that the lady 
was married to a neighbouring gentleman^ who had 
long made his addrefles, and whom Sir George had 
before rejeded in the ardour of his friendihip for my 
father. 

How narrow, Mr. Adventurer, ii the path of rec- 
titude, and how much may be loft by the flighteft de« 
vlatioQ ! 

I am yoor hundble fervant, 

Abv&cs. 
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Ad bumufH nuerore gravi deducit et angk, HoR* 

Wrings the fad foul, aixd bends it down to earth. 

Frakcis, 

Omb of the mod remarkable driffevencea betwixt xof 
cif nt and modem tragedy, arifee from the prevailing 
cuflom of defcribing only thofe difbrefles that are oc- 
cafioned by the paffioa of love $ a paffion which, from 
the univerfality ;of its dominiojiy may doubtlefs juftly 
.claim a large fliare ia reprefentations of human life ; 
but which, by totally engrofling the theatre, had con- 
tributed to dfig^de thajk Qoble fchool of virtue into an 
academy of effeminacy* 

Whep Ra(cine perfuaded the celebrated Amauld to 
gread his Phssdra, ^* Why,'' faid that fevere critic to 
\kis friend, ^^ have you fidiified the mianners of Hippo- 
** litus, ^nd reprefentcd him in love ?" " Alas !'' re- 
plied the poet, ^^ without that circumilance, how 
** would the ladies and the beaux have received my 
" piece ?" And it may well be imagined, that to 
gratify fo coniidcrable and important a part of his audi- 
^ncclipwfi the jpoweirfttl motive that induced Corneille 

V4 
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to enervate even the matchlefs and afiFe£ting ftoiy of 
OedipuS) by the frigid and impertinent epifode of The- 
feus's paflion for Dirce. 

Shakefpeare has (hewn us, by his Hamlet, Macbeth, 
and Caefar, and above all by his Lear, that very inte- 
refling tragedies may be written, that are not founded 
on gallantry and love : and that fioileau was miftaken, 
when he affirmed, 

de tamoisr lafenfibUpeinture^ 
Eft pour oiler au cctur^ la route^la pbafitre^ 

Thofe tender fcenes that pidur'd love impart, 
Infure fuccefs, and bed engage the heart. 

The diftreffes in this tragedy are of a very uncom- 
mon nature, and are not touched upon by ilny other 
dramatic author. They are occafioned by a raih refo- 
lution of an aged monarch of ftrong pvffions and quick 
fenfibility, to refign his crown and to diWde his king- 
dom -amongft his three daughters > the youngeft of 
whom, who was his favourite, not anfwering his fan- 
guine expedtations in expreffions of affedion to him, 
he for ever baniihes, and endows her Mers with her 
allotted ihare. Their unnatural ingratitude, the into- 
lerable affronts, indignities, and cruelties be fuffers 
from them, and tiie remorfe he feels from his impru- 
dent refignation of his power, at firil inflame Urn with 
the mod violent rage, and by degrees drive him to 
madneis and death. ' This is the outline of the fable. 

I (hall confine myfelf at prefent ta coniider fingly 
the judgment and art of the poet, hi defcribing the 
origin and progrefs of the diftradion of 'Lear \ in which, 
I think, he has fucceeded better tbrni ai^ other^Vliter, 

even 
3 
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even than Euripides himfelf, whom Longinus fo highly 
commends for his reprefentation of the madnefs of O* 
relies. 

It is well contrivedi that the firfl affront that is of- 
fered Lear, (hould be a propofal from Gonerill, his el- 
deft daughter, to leflen the number of his knights, 
^hich muft needs aSed and irritate a perfon fo jealous 
of his rank and the refpedl due to it. He is at firft a- 
iloniihed at the complicated impudence and ingraritude 
^#f this deiign j but quicUy kindles into rage, and re« 
(blves to depart inftantly : 

— — Darknefs and devils ! ■■ ' 
Saddle my horfcs, call my train together- 
Degenerate baftard ! ^'U not trouble thee.— 

This is followed by a fevere ref?e6lion upon his own 
folly for resigning his 6rown ! and a folemn invocation 
to Nature, toJieap the moft horrible curfes on the head 
of Gonerill, that her own oSspriog may prove equally 
'Cruel and unnatural ^ 

that ihc may feel, 
How iharper than a ferpent^s tooth it is. 
To have a thanklefs child !■ ■ ■ 

When Albany demands the caufe of this paflioh^ 
Lear anfwers, " I'll tclL thee I" but immediately cries- 
out to Gonerill, 

——Life and death ! I am afhamed, 

That thou haft power to (hake my manhood thus. 

Blafts and fogs upon thee I 
Th' untented woundings of a father*s curfe 
Pierce every fcnfe about thee I 
Vol. IV. C ^^ 
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He Hops a little and refleAs : 

Ha ! is it come to tliTs ? 
Let it be fo I I have another daughter, 
WhOy I am fare, is kind and comfortahle. 
When (he (hall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She'll flea thy wolfifli vifage 

He was, however, miftaken ; for the firft objeft he en- 
counters in the caftle of the Earl of Gloucefter, whi- 
ther he fled to meet his other daughter, was his fervant 
in the docks : from whence he maj eafily conjedurc 
what reception he is te meet with : 

m ■ J Peath on my ftate ! ,Wh^i^efpi^^ 
Should he fit here i 

He adds immediately afterwards^ 

O me, my heart! my rifing Heart !— ^biitiiowa. 

By which fingle line the inexprefliblc anguiih of his 
mind, and the dread&l conflid of oppofite paflions with 
which it is agitated^ are more forcibly expreffed, than 
by the long and laboured i|>eech, enumerating the cau" 
fes of his anguifh, that Rowe ;and other modem tragic 
wHters would certainly luive put into his month. But 
.Nature, Sophocles, and Skakefpeare, reprefent the 
feelings of the heart in a different manner : by a brok- 
en hint, 9 ihort e:)Lclam^on, a word, or « look; 

They ndn^e not, ^mid deep felt fighs and groans, 
Defcriptions gay, or quaint comparifons, 
No flowexy far-fetch'd thoughts their Icenes admi,t ^ 
XU Mx^ CQUQtit with paffion, woe with wit^ 

Here 
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Here paflion prompts each ihort, expreflive fpeech 5 
Or iUence paints what words can never reach. 

- J.w. 

When Jocafta, in Sophocles, has difcovered that Oedi- 
pus was the murderer of her hufband, (he immediately 
leaves the flage } Isut in Comeille and Dryden {he 
continues on it during a whole fcene, to bewail her def- 
tiny in fet fpeeches. I fhould be guilty of infenfibili- 
ty and injuflice, if I did not take this occaiion to ac- 
knowledge, that I have been more moved and delight- 
ed, by hearing this fingle line fpoken by the only a6lor 
of the age, who underHands and relifhes thefe little 
touches of nature, and therefore the only one qualified 
to perfonate this mod difHcult character of Lear, than 
by the moil pompous declaimer of the moid pompous 
^eches in Cato or Tamerlane, 

In the next fcene, the old king appears in a very di« 
flrefsfiil fituation. He informs Regan, whom he be- 
lieves to be dill af^uated by filial tendernefs,«>of the 
cruelties he had fuffered from her filler Gonerill, in ve- 
ry pathetic terms : 

Beloved Regan, 
Thy fitter's naught-^O Regan ! (he hath tied 
Sharp toothM unkkidners> like a vulture, here. 
I fcarce'can fpeak to thee-— thouUt not believe, 
With how deprav'd a quality— O Regan- 

It is a ftroke of^onder&l art in the poet to reprefent 
him incapable of fpecifying the particular ill uiage he 
has received, and breaking oflF thus abruptly, as if his 
ycHce w^ choaked by teademefi; and refentment. 
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When Regan counfels him to alk her (ifter forgivc- 
nefsy he falls on his knees, with a rtrj ftriking kind of 
irony,, and afks her how fuch fupplicating language as 
this becometh him : 

•Dear daughter, I confefs that I aril old 5 
Age is unnecefTary : on my knees I beg. 
That youUl vouchfafe me raiment, bed and food* 

But being again exhorted to fue for rtconciliatiott, the 
advice wounds him to the quick, and forces him into 
execrations againft Gonerill, which, though they chill 
the foul with horror, are yet well fuited to the impc- 
tuofity of his temper : 

She hath abated me of half my train ^ 
XookM black upon me ^ ilruck me with h4»-«totiguCr| 
Moft jJrpent-like, upon the very heart- 
All the ftor'd vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ungrateful top ! Strike htt young bones, 
T'e taking airs, with lamenefe ! ■ " ■ 
Ye nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flsanes- 
Into her fcomful eyes ? 

'The wretched king, little imagining that he is to iht 
^utcafl from Regan alfo, adds veiy movingly 5 



•'Tis not in thee 



To grudge my pleafures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy hafty words, to feant fwy ffises.^^ 
— — Thott better know^ft 



i*««i 



The offices of nature, bond of eUldhood- 
Thy half o* th' kingi^Mn thou haft Mt forget, 
WbtJ^in J thed ^ftdoir '^d 
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That tho hopes he had conceived of tender u&ge from 
Regan (hould be deceived, heightens his diArefs to a 
great degree. Yet it is ftill aggravated and increafed, 
by the fudden appearance of Gonerill j upon the un* 
expeded fight of whom he exclaims, 

■ W ho com^s here ? O heavens ! 

If you do love old men, if your fweet fway 

Allow obedience, if yourfelves are old, 

MdLe it your caufe^ fend down and take my part ! 

This addrefs is furely pathetic beyond expreflion j it is 
icarce enough to fpeakof it in the cold terms of eriti- j 
ci&u There follows g queftion'to GonetiUf tl^tZ' 
l^re never read without ttars : 

Ar*£ not a(ham^d to look upon this htearcf? 

This fcene abounds with many noble turns of paf- 
flon^ or rather confli^s of very different pafHonst The 
iirhuman daughters urge him in vain, by all the fophif- 
tical and unfilial arguments they were mif^reffes of, to ' 
diminifh the number of his train* He anfwers them by 
only four poignant words : 

I gave you all ! 
f 
When Regan at laft confents to receive him, but 

without any attendants, for that he might be ferved by 

her own domedics, he can no longer contain his difap- 

pointment and rage. Firft he appeals to the heavens, 

and points out to them a fpedlacle that is indeed inimi^ 

tably affeding j 

You fee me here, ye Gods ! a poor old ma.tv^ 
A$£uU jo! griti as age, wretcli^ \n\>o\\i\ 

C 3 Vi: 
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If it be you that flir tbefe daughters hearts 
Againll their father, fool me not fo much 
To bear it tamely i 

Then fuddenly he addreffes GonerU and Regan. 
In the fevereft terms and with the bitterefl threats? i 

No, you unnatural hags ! 
I will have fucb revei^es on yon both-— ^ 
That all th& world (hall-«-J wUl do fuch things*^ 
What they arc yet, I know not— 

Nothing occurs to his mind fevere enough for them 
to (u£Fer, or him to inflid. His paffion rifes to* a height 
that deprives him of articulation. He tells them that 
he will fuhdue his forrow, though almoft irreiij(li)>le } 
and that they (haU not triumph over his weaknefs ; 

Y ou think' VU weep ! 
No ! 1^11 not weep ; I haiFC full caufe of_ weeping ^ 
But this heart (hall break into a thoufand. flaws ^ 
Or e'er 1*11 weep ! 

« 

He concludes, 

O fool — I (hall go mad r— 

which is an artful anticipation, that judicioufly prc^ 
pares us for the dreadful event that in to follow iiu th.e 
fucceediQg ads. 
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iS^erai infeJKs^ tnetuit fecundus^ 

Alteram fortem bene fraparaium 

Fe&us. Hoif 

Whoe'er enjoys th' ttntroubfed breaft. 

With Virtue's tranquil wifdom bleft ; 

With hope the gloomy hour can cheer, 

And temper happinefs with fear. Francisi 

Almet, the dervifcy who watched the facred lamp in 
the fepulchre of the Prophet, as he one day rofe up 
from the devotions of the morning, which he had per* 
formed at the gate of the temple with his body turned 
towards the eaf): and his forehead on the earth, faw be« 
fore him a man in fplendid apparel attended by a long 
retinue, who gazed fledfaflly at him with a look of 
mournful complaceoce, and Teemed defirous to fpeak, 
but unwilling to offend. 

The Dervife, after a (hort filence, advanced, and fa- 
luting him witb the calm dignity which independence 
confers upon humility, requeued that he would reveal 

bis purpofc. 

C4 ^' K>as«x;' 
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" Almet," faid the ftranger, " thou feeft before thee 
** a man, whom the hand of profpcrity has overwhelm- 
" ed with wretchednefs. Whatever I once defired as 
'^ the means of happmefs, I now poflefs : but I am not 
" yet happy, and therefore I defpair. I regret the 
" lapfe of time, becaufe it glides away without enjoy- 
" ment -, and as I expeft nothing in tjie future but the. 
" vanities of the paft, I do not wifli that the future. 
" Ihould arrive. Yet I tremble left it (hould be cut 
^' off'y and my heart finks when I anticipate the mo- 
" ment, in which eternity (hall clofe over the vacuity, 
" of my life, like the fea upon the path of a ihip, andt 
** leave no traces of my exiftence more durable than« 
" the furrow which remains after the waves have u- 
'* nited. If in the treafures of thy wifdom there is any 
'' precept to pbtaia felicity, vouchfafe it to me : for 
" this purpofe am I come 5 a. pur|>ofe which yet I fear- : 
'^ ed to tevealy left like all the former it flievld be 
^* diiappointed.^' Almet liftened, ^ith looks of afto- . 
nifhment and pity, to thij^ complaint of 1^ being, in 
whom, reafon. was kndwn to be a pledge of immortality^ 
but the ferenity of his . countenaiice Toon returned^ ^i^k 
ftretchtng out his hand towards Heaven, '* Stranger,^^ 
faid he, " die knowledge which I have received from , 
*• the Prophet, I will communicate to thee." / 

As I was fitting one evening, at the porch of the . 
temple, penfive and alone, mine eye wandered among 
the multitude that was fcattered before me -5 and while 
I remarked the wearii>efs an^ folicitude which was vi- 
fible in every countenance, Lwas.fuddenly ftruck with 
a fenfe^'of their condition. Wretched; mortals, faid I, 
to what purpofe are you bufy ? if to produce happinefs, 
Ifjr whom is it enjoyed ? Dp the linens of Egyptj and 
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the filks of Perfia, bellow felicity on thofe who wear 
them, equal to the wrctchednefs of yonder flaves whom 
I fee leading the camels that bring them ? Is the fine- 
nefs of the texture, or the fplendor of the tints, reg;ard" 
ed with delight by thofe to whom cuilom has render- 
ed them familiar ? or can the power of habit render 
others infenfible of pain, who live only to traverfe the 
defert j a fcene of dreadful uniformity, where a barren 
level is bounded only by the horizon j where no change 
of profpe£l, or variety of images, relieves the traveller 
from a fenfe of toil and danger, of whirlwinds which in 
a moment may bury him in the fand, and of thirft, which 
the wealthy have given half their pofleffibns to allay > 
Do thofe on whom hereditary diamonds fparkle with 
unregarded luftre, gain from the poffeflion what is loft 
by the wretch who feeks them in the mine j who lives 
excluded from the common bounties of nature ; to 
whom even the viciflitude of day and night is not 
known j who fighs in perpetual darkncfs, and w^hofe 
life is one mournful alternative of infenfibility and la- 
bour ? If thofe are not happy who poiTefs, in propor- 
tion as thofe are wretched who beftow, how vain a 
dream is the life of man ! and if there is, indeed, fuch ■ 
difference in the value of exiftence, how fliall we ac- 
quit of partiality the hand by which this difference 
has been made ? 

While my thoughts thus multiplied, and my heart 
burned within me, I became fenfible of a fiidden in- 
fluence from above. The ftreets and the crowds of 
Mecca difappeared 5 I found my felf fitting on the de- 
clivity of a mountain, and perceived at my right hand 
an angel, whom I knew to be Azoran the minifter of 
xcproof^ When I faw him, I was afraid. I c^^TcCvcL'e. 
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^es upon the ground, and was about to deprecate hi» 
anger, when he commanded me to be filent. '* Al^ 
met," faid he, " thou baft devoted thy life to meditar 
** tion, that thy counfel might deliver ignorance from 
^' the mazes of error^ and deter prefumption from the 
" precipice of guilt 5 but the book of nature thou haft 
*^ read without underflanding y it is again opeq before^ 
'^ thee : look up, confiden it, and be wife." 

I looked up, and. beheld, an indofurci, beautiful a». 
the gardens of Paradife, but of 9 fmall extent* Through 
the middle, there was a greeq walk ; at the end, a» 
wilddefert ) and beyond, impenetrable darknefs.. Th^ 
walk was (haded with trees of every kind, that wer^ 
covered at once with bloffoms and ^ fruit.; iqnumerable, 
birds were iinging in the branches > the grais was in<y. 
tcrmingled with flowers, which impregnated the breezck 
with fragrance, and p^nt^d the path wi^h beauty $ o]\ 
one fide flowed a gentle t^aufpai^ent flreaxp, .which wa^. 
juft heard to murmur over thg golden fands that fpark-. 
led at the bottom y an^ on the other, w:erc^ walks and* 
bowers, fountains, g^rot^oes, and . c^foades, which diver- 
flfled the fcene with^^ndjefs vai^ietyf bu^ did not.con^ 
ceal the bounds. 

While I yi?LS gazing in a, tranfport of delight and, 
lyyonder on this . enchanting fpot^ I perceived a. maa 
flealing along the walk with a thoughtful aud delibe- 
rate pace : his eyes were fixed upon the earthy and his 
arms crofled on his bofom ) he fometimes flart^d, as if 
a fudden pang ha4 fei^ed him y his countenance ex-. 
prefled fplicitujle and terror ) he looked round with a 
figh, and hayings gazed a moment on the defert that 
lay before hinx, he feemejl as if he wi(h.ed to ftdp, but; 
vras impelled forwards hj fome^ invifiblc power > hi^ 

features 
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features however foon fettled again into a calm melan- 
choly J his eye was again fixed on the ground ^ and he 
went on, as before, with apparent rcluftance, but with- 
out emotion. I was flruck with this appearance^ and 
turning haflily to the Angel, was about to inquire 
what could produce fuch infelicity in a being, furround-' 
td with every obje6l that could gratify every fcnfe ; 
but he prevented my requeil : ** The book of nature," 
faid he, '^ is before thee j look up, confider it, and be 
" wife." 1 looked^ and beheld a valley between twa 
mountains that were craggy and barren : on the patlr 
there was, no verdure, and the mountains afforded na 
ihade ; the fun burned in the zenith, and every fpring was- 
dried up j but the valley terminated in a country thalr 
was pleaiant and fertile, ihaded with woods, and adorn- 
ed with buildings. At a fecond view, I difcovered a' 
man in this valley, meagre indeed and naked, but his* 
countenance was cheerful, and his deportment adive f 
he kept his eye fixed, upon the country before him, an^ 
looked as if he V^ould have run, but that he was reftrain<* 
ed, as the other had been impelled, by fome fecret in* 
fluence ^ fometimes, indeed, I perceived a fiidden ex'^ 
prefRon of pain, and fometimes he flopped jQiort as 
if his foot was pierced by the afperities of the way y 
but the fprightlinefs of his countenance inftantly re- 
turned, and he prefled forward without appearance ofv 
repining or complaint. 

. I turned again toward the Angel, impatient to in*^ 
quire from what fecret fource happinefs was derived, in- 
» fituation fo different from that in which it might have^ 
been expeded : but he again prevented my requeft v 
^^ Almcty" faid he, '^xeme]QbeT ^hat thou haft feen^* 

C 6 "and 



*^ and let this memorial be written upon the tablets of 
^ thy heart. Remember, Almet, , that the world in 
'* which thou art placed, is but the road to another ; , 
** and that happinefs depends not. upon the path, but 
'^ the end ^ the value of this period of thj exiftence 
** is fixed by hope and fear. The wretch who wifhed ; 
** to linger in the garden, who looked round upon its^ 
'* limits with terror, was destitute of enjoyment, be- 
^* caufe he was deflitute of hope, and was perpetually 
** tormented by the dread of lofing that which yet he 
** did not enjoy y the fong'of the birds had been re* 
*^ peated till it Was not heard, and the flowers had fo , 
^^ often recurred that their beauty was not feen.^ the 
^^ river glided by unnoticed ^ and' he feared to lift .his- 
** eye to the proijpe£l, left he (hould behold the wafte 
*^ that circumicribed it. But he that, toiled through 
^^ the valley was happy> becaufehe looked forward 
^' with hope« Thus, to the fojoumer upon earth, it is 
^^ of little moment, whether the path he treads be • 
" flrewed with flowers- or with thorns, if he perceives 
*' himielfto approach thofe regions, in comparifon'of 
^ which the tlioms and tlie flowers of this wildernefs 
'' lofe their diftin^ion, and are bodi alike impotent to < 
** give pleafure or pain. . 

** What then has Eternal WiCiom imequally diftri^- 
" buted^ That wfaiph can make every flation happy,, 
" and without which every ftatidn mufl be wretehed, 
** is acquired by Virtue, and Virtue is poflmle to all.. 
<^ Remember, Almet, the vifion which thou haft feen ; . 
^' and let my words be , written on the tablet of thy» 
^^ heart,' that thou may'ft diredt the.wandeier to hs^"" 
** pincfs, and jttftify. God tcb menu'* 
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While the voice of Azoran was yet fobnding in my 
ear, the profpedl vanifhed from before me^ and I found: 
myfelf again fitting at the porch of the temp]^ The 
fiuL was gone down^ the multitude wasTetiredi'te feft, . 
aad the Tolemn quiet of: midnight concurred with the 
refolution of my doubts to complete the tranquillity of/ 
xny mind. 

Suchy niy (on, was the vifioa which the Prophet^ 
vouchfafed me, not for my fake only, but for thine^ 
Thou had fought felicity in temporal things ^ and, . 
therefore, thou art difap pointed. Let not inftru^ion > 
be loft upon thee, as the feal of Mahomet in the well 
of Aris j but go thy way, let thy flock clbthe the nak- 
ed, and thy table feed the hungry 5 deliver the poor 
irom oppreflion, and let thy conver£ition be above. . 
Thus {halt thou " rejoice in Hope,'* and look forward ■ 
to the end of life as the confummation of thy felicity. 

Almet, in whofe breaft devotion kindled as he fpa^Le^ . 
returned iato<the temple, and.the ftranger departed. ia> 
jMeace. . 
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Scribimiis indoBi doBique^ Hor« 

All dare to wzite, who can. or cannot read.^ 

They who hare attentively confideredr the hiftory of 
mankind, know that every age has its peculiar charac- 
ter. Atone tkne, no defire is felt but for military^ 
honours 5 every fummer affords battles and ^^fs^its^ and 
the world is filled. with ravage^ bloodihed, and devafla- 
tion : this fanguinary fury at length fubfides, and na« 
tions are divided into fadtions, by controverfies about 
points that will never be decided. Men then grow 
^eary of debate and altercation, and apply themfelves' 
to the arts of profit \ trading companies are formed, 
manufadures- improved, and navigation extended : and 
nothing is any longer thought on, but the increafe and 
pr«jGN:vation of property, the artifices of getting money, 
and' the pleafures of fpending it« 

The prefent age, if we confider chiefly- the date of 
our own country, may be fly led with great propriety 
^e Age of Authors \ for, perhaps, there never was a 
time, in which men of all degrees of ability, of every 
Jund. of cducatiooi of every profcffioA and employment, . 

weiCL: 
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were polling with ardor fo general' to the prefs# The 
province of. writing was formerly left to thofe^ who hj 
iludy, or appearance of fludy, were fuppo&d to have 
gained knowledge unattainable by the bufy. part of man- 
kind ^ but in thefe enlightened days, every man is qua«r 
lified to inflrud every other man ^.and he that beats 
^e anvily or guides therplough, not content with fup-r 
plying corporal neceffities, aijnufes himfelf io the hours 
of leifure.with providing iateUe£lual pleaiures. for his 
countrymen. 

- It may be obferved, that of this, a^ of other evils^ 
complaints have been made by every generation : but 
though it. may, perhaps, be true, Uiat at all times more 
have been willing than have been able to write, yet 
there is no reafon for believjng, that. the. dogmatical 
legions of the prefent race, were ever equalled in numi 
her by any former period > for.fo widely is fpread the 
itch of literary praife,. chat almoft every man is an aui 
tbor, either in a£l or in purpofe j has either beflowed 
his favours on the public, or with-holds them, that thty^ 
may be more fe>fonqJbly offered, or made more worthy. 
«f acceptances 

- In form^er times^ the pe», like-^the fword, was confi-* 
dered as configned by nature to the hands of men j the 
ladies contented themfelves with private virtues and 
domeftic excellence ^ and a female writer^ like a fe« 
iQale warrior, was confidered as a. kind of ^ excentric* 
beings that deviated, however; iUuftrioufly> from her 
due fphere. of .motion, and. was, therefore, rather to be 
gazed at with wonder, than countenanced by imitation^ 
Sut as the times pad are faid to have been a nation of 
Amazpns, who dre.wth^ bpw and.wielded .the. battler 
Mce, formed encampments aod .waded natiQii& s A.W T«.^ 
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▼oliitian of years has now prodaced a generatton of 
Amazons of the pen, who with the fpiiit of their pre- 
deceiTors have fet maifeullne tyranny at defiance, af* 
ferted their -claim to the regions of icience, and ieem> 
jrefolved to coQteft the ufurpations of virility. 

Some, indeed, there are of both fexes, - who are au^ 
thors otUy in defire, but have not yet attained the^ 
power of executing their intentions ^ whole perform^ 
ances have hot arrived at btdk fafiicient to form a vo* 
lume, or who have not the confidence, however impa.* 
tient of namele!s obfcurity,* to folicit openly the af- 
fiftance of the printer. Among thefe are the innumcf 
rable correfpondents «f public papers^ who are always^ 
offering affiftance which no man will receive, and fug* 
gefting hints that are never taken^ and who complain 
loudly of the perverfenefs 'and arrogance o£^ authors, 
lament their iafenfibiUty of their own intered, and fill 
the coffiee-houfes with dark iVories of performances 
by eminent hands^ which have been offered and rejefl- 
cd.. 

To what c^ufe this unlverfai eagetnefs of writing, 
can be properly aicribed, I have not yet been abllf 
to difcover. It is faid, that every art is propagat- 
ed in proportion to the rewards conferred npon it^ 
a-poiition from which a flranger would naturally infer, 
that literature was now bleffed. with patronage far 
tranfcending the candonr or munificence of the' Auguf'* 
^ne age^ that the road 'to greatnefs was open to none 
but authors ^ asd that by writing alone, riches and 
honour were to be obtained. 

Sut fince it is true^ that writers, like other compe- 
thoirs, are very little iifypki to. favoin: one imotlier, it 
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h not to be expelled, tliat at a time when every man 
writes, any man will patronize ^ and, accordingly^ 
ther^ is not one that I can recoiled^ at prefent, who. 
profcffes the leafl regard for the votaries of fcience, in«* 
vites the addreifes of learned miQi), or feems to hope £ot 
reputation from any pen but his own.. 

The canfe, therefore, ^of this epidemical confpiracy 
for the deftru6^ion of paper» mufi remain a fecret ^ nor 
can I difcover, whether we owe it to the influences ol 
the conflellationsy or the intexnperature of feafons ^ 
whether the long continuance ol the wind at any fingle 
ftoint, or intoxicating vapours exhaled from the earthy 
liave turned our i^obks and our peaifiints, our Mdiert. 
•ad traders, our men and. womeli, all into wits^ phtlo**^ 
^^phers, and writers. 

It is, indeed, of more importance to feftrcfa oat tli^f^ 
cure than the cai^e of this inteOedusd malady y and he. 
weald deferve well of his cottntry, who, inftead of tmtr^ 
fag Mmfelf with conjedural ipecuktions, (hould findi 
laeans of perfuadiag the peer to inljpe£^. his fteward's^ 
i^co^BtSy or repair the rural manfion. of his anceilorf, . 
who could replace the tradefman behind- hid counter^, 
and fend back the farn^er to the mattock and the flaiL 

General irregularities are known in time to remed^F: 
themfelves. By the conftitution of ancient Egypt, th© 
prieflhood wa? continually increafing, till at length, 
there was no people befide themfelves ; the ei!abli(h-i 
ment was then diflblved^ and the number of priefts wa$ . 
reduced and limited. Thus among us, writers will^/ 
perhaps, be multiplied, till no readers . will be found, . 
a^d then the ambition of writing mail neceflarily ceafe; 

But ^ it will be long before the cure is thus gcad^^ 
ally efie^edy a;id.thc-evil (houlibe.ftopigtd> M \x. >a«^ 
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podible, before it rifes to fp great a height, I could 
wifli that both fexes would fix their thoughts upon 
fome falutary coniiderations, which might reprefs their 
ardor for that reputation which not one of many thoo-^ 
lands is fated to obtain. 

Let it be deeply impreffed and frequently recolle£l:- 
ed, that he who has not obtained the proper qualifi- 
cations of an author, can have no exeufe for the arro- 
gance of writing, but the power ofjmparting to mankind 
fomething neceflary to be known^ A man uneducat- 
ed or unlettered* may fomfttimes- ftart a ufeful thought, 
or make a lucky diTcovery, or obtain by chance fome 
fecret of nature, or (bme intelligence of fads, of which 
the moil enlightened mind may be ignorant, and which 
it is better to reveal, though by a rude and unikilful 
communicaiion, than to lofe for ever by fupprefling it. 

But few will be ju(Ufied by this plea ;^ for of the. in-* 
numerable books- and pamphlets that have ovetfiowed 
the nation, fcarce one has made any addition to real 
knowledge, or contained more than a tranfpofition o£ 
common fentiments and a repetition of common phrsu- 
fcs. 

it will be naturally inquired^ when the man who 
£eels an inclination to write, may venture to. fuppofe 
himfelf properly qualified ^ and, fiacc e^ery man is in* 
clined to. think well of his own intelle^l, by what ted 
be may try his abilities, without hazarding the con- 
tempt or refentment of the public. 

The fird qualificatioox of a writer, is a perfe6l know- 
ledge of the fubjedl which he undertakes to treat ; 
fince we cannot teach what we do not know, nor can 
properly luidertakieLto inftxuft otbirrs wlifle we are our- 

fclves 
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felves in want of inflru6lion. The next requifitcis, 
that he be mafter of the language in which he delivers 
his fen^im^nts ; if he treats of fcience and demonftra- 
tion^that he has attained aflyle clear, pure, nervous, and 
expreflive ^ if his topics be probable and perfuaforj^ 
that he be able to recommend them' by the fuper-addi* 
tion of elegance and imagery, to difplay the colours of 
varied didlion^ and pour forth the muiic of modulated 
periods. 

If it be again inquired, upon what principles any 
man (hall conclude that he wants thefe powers, it maj 
be readily anfwered, that no end is attained but by the 
proper means ^ he only can rationally pre&me that he 
underflands a fubje^, who has read and compared the 
writers that have hitherto difcufied it, familianfed 
their arguments te kimfelf by long meditation, confult* 
ed the foundations of different fyflems, imd fepfUFated 
truth from error by a rigorous examination. 

In like manner, he only has a right to fuppofe that he 
can exprefs his thoughts, whatever they are, with per* 
ipicuityDt elegance, who has carefully perufed the. 
beft authors, accurately notjcd the^ diverfities of flyle, 
diligently fele£bed the beft modes of didlon, and fMui- 
liarifed them by long habits of attentive pradice. 

No man is a rhetorician or philofopher by chance. 
He who knows that ha undertakes to write on quef- 
tions which he has never fludied, may without hefit»- 
tion determine, that he is about to wafte his own time 
and that of hie reader, and expofe himfelf to the deri- 
fion of thofe whom he afpires to ii^hrud y he that without 
forming his ftyle by the ftudy of the befl models, haf- 
tens to obtrude his compofitions on the publior^may be. 
oert^, that whatever hope or flattery m<^7.t>3L^'8^^«k^^ 
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ihall (hock tbe learned ^ar with barbaribif , and contri* 
bute, wherever his work (hall be received, to the dc* 
pravatioD of taHe lyod the corruption of language. 
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Snw in cordgpudar^ mkstnqui imfimtm hSi, 
St/unu mgitmiu-amorj ix tmfciM ^trims^ 

Vl9Mm 

B.agc boHing frov die bottom of Ids lureafl, 
And forrow oukM with (haoM his (#al eppreft ; 
And couicioiw wqnh laf IiJ>*iiiig ia his thcwgbt-: 
And love by jealoufy to madneft wrought. 

TBUHDia and a ghoft hawe been frequendy introduced* 
into tragedy by barrean and mechanical play-wrights, 
as proper objeds ta imprefs terror and aftoDifhment^ 
where the diftreis has not bean important enough to 
sender it probable that nature woi^ interpofe for the 
fake of the fuflferers, and where theie objeds them- 
ielves have not been fopported by fiiitable fentiments. 
IStiwdfiT bs^f:, however, been made uiie of with great 
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judgment and good effc6^by Shakefpcare, to heighten 
and imprefs the diftrefles of Lear. 

The venerable and wretched old king is driven out 
by both his daughters, without neceflaries and without 
attendants, not only in the night, but in the midfl of a. 
moil dreadful ftorm, and on a bleak and barren heath. 
On his firft appearance in this fituation, he draws an 
artful and pathetic comparifon betwixt the feverity o£ 
4be tempeft and of his daughters : 

*Rumbk thy belly full ! ^it, fire, fpout, rain ! 
•Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters. 
I tax not you, ye eleinents, with unkindnefs ^ 
I never gav« you kingdom, galled you children : 
* You owe me no fubfcription. Then let fall 
Your horrible pleafure. Here I fland your ilave^ 
A poor, infirm, weak, and defpifed old man ! 

The ftorm ciontitiuing with eijual Violence, he drops 

^or a moment the confideration of his own miferies^ 

and takes occafion to moralrfe on the terrors which 

fuch commotions of natute (houl'd raife in the bread of 

Secret and unpunifhed villainy : 

- ■■■ ^ ■ Tremble thou wretch. 
That haH within thee undivulged crimes 
Unwhipt of juflice ! Hide thee, thou bloody han3<3 
Thou peijurM, and thou fimilar of virtue, 
That art incefluous !— 
i-^Clofe pent-up guilts 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
Thefe dreadful fummoners grace ! 

■ft.% 
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He adds, with reference to his own cafe, 

I am a man 
More finnM againfl, than finning. 

Rent mod earnefUy entreats him to enter a hoi 
which he had difcovered on the heath ^ and on pr< 
fing him again and again to take (helter there, Lc 
exclaims, 



Wilt break my heart I- 



Much is contained in thefe four words j as If he h 
faid, '^ the kindnefs and the gratitude of this ferva 
" exceeds that of my own children. Though 1 ha 
** given them a kingdom, yet have theybafely difcari 
^' ed me, and fu£Fered a head fo old and white 
^' mine to be expofed to this terrible tempeft, whi 
*^ thi^ fellow pities and would protedl me from : 
'^ rage. I cannot bear this kindnefs from a perfc 
^' flranger } it breaks my heart.^* All this feems 
be included in that (hort exclamation, which anoth 
vmter, lefs acquainted with nature, would have d 
played at large ^ fuch a fuppredion of fentiments plai 
ly implied, is judicious and affe6ling. The refle6Uo 
that follow are drawn likewife from an intimate knoi 
ledge of man : 

When the mind^s free. 

The body's delicate j the tempeft in my mind 
Doth from my fenfes take all feeling elie. 
Save what beats there* 



He 
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UtTC the remembrance of his daughters behaviour 
ruihes upon him, and he exclaims, full of the idea of 
its unparalleled cruelty, 

Filial ingratitude ! 
Is it not, as this mouth fhould tear this hand 
For lifting food to it ! 

He then changes his ftyle, and vows with impotent 
menaces, as if dill in poiTeflion of the power, he had re- 
£gned, to revenge himifelf on his oppreffors, and to 
ftcel his hxtSLA with fortitude ; 

. I I But 1^1 punifh home« 
No, I will weep no more !— — 

But the fenie of his fufferings returns again, and he 
forgets the refolution he had formed the moment be- 
fore: 

%n fuch a night 

To (liut me out !— Pour on, I will endure— » 

In fuch a night as this ! 

At which, with « beautiful apoftrophe, he fuddenly ad- 

\ xefles himfelf to his abfent daughters, tenderly remind- 

ing them of the favours he had forlately and fo liberal** 

ly conferred -upon them •: . . 

i ■ J ■ O Regan, Gonerili, 

Your old kind father ^ whofe frank heart gave all ! 

O that way madnefs lies j let me (hun that ^ 

No more of that ! 

- ■ • "■ 

The turns jof paffion in thefe few lines are fb quick 
tii4 various, that I thought they xoented to \^ xca* 
ffuteljr pointed out hj a khid of perpetual coTcaa<&Ti\Ar} . 
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The mind is never fo fenfibly difpofed to pity the 
misfortunes of others, as when it rs itfelf fubdued and 
foftened by calamity. Adverfity diffufes a kind of 
facred calm over the breaii, that is the parent of 
thoughtfulnefs and meditation. The following re^ 
fie6lions of Lear in his next fpeech, when his paflion 
has fubiided^for a (hort interval, are equally proper 
and flriking ; 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe^er ye are. 
That, bide the pelting of this pitylefs Aorm ! 
How (hall your houfelefs beads, and unfed fides, 
Your loopM and windowM raggednefs, defend yoa 
Trom feafons fuch M the& ! 

He concludes with a fentiment finely fuited to h£s 
condition, and worthy to be written in char^f^ers d£ 
.]gpld in the clofet of every monarch upon earth : 

O ! I have taVn 
Too little care of this. Take phyfic, pomp'l 
iExpofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel \ 
That thou may^ft (hake the fuperfiux to thei&, 
And ihew the Heaven^s more juft ! i ■■ 

Lear being at lad perfuaded to take fhelter in the 
hovel, the poet has artfully contrived to lodge there 
Edgar,' ^he difcalded fon of Gloucieller, who counter- 
feits the charader and habit of a mad beggar, haunted 
by an evil demon, and wbofe fupi^fed fu£Eerings are 
enumerated with an inimitable IvUdnefs of fancy \ 
^ Whom the foul fiend hath led through fire, and 
\ ^ duFOugh flaflWyihroiigh fbrd'«tfd lAirlpool, o^er bog 



\ 
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^' and quagmire 'y that hath kkl ktiives under his pillow, 
•* and halters in his pew j fet ratfhane by his por- 
"*• ridge 5 made him proud of heart, to ride on a bay 
** trotting horfe over four inchM bridges, to courfe 
** his own (hadow for a traitor.— Blefs thy five wits, 
•*' Tom's a cold !" The affiimed madneis of Edgar, 
and the real diftradlioa of Lear, form a judicious con- 
tcaft. 

Upon perceiving the nakednefs and wretchednef« 
of this figure, the poor kings aiks a qucfUon that I 
never could read without Urong emotions of pity and 
admiration : 

What ! have his daughters brought him to this pais ? 
Couldft thou iave nothing ? Didft thou give them all ? 

And when Kent aflures him, that the beggar* hath no 
daughters ^ he haAily anfwers.^ 

Death, traitor, nothing could have fubdued nature 
To fuch a lowneis, but his unkind daughters* 

Afterwards, upon the calm contemplation of the mii- 
fery of Edgar, he breaks out into^he following ferious 
and pathetic refledion : ^^ Tiiou w^rt better in thy 
** grave, than to anfwer with tl^}^ uncovered body this 
** extremity of the Ikies. Is mi^ no more than this > 
"** ,Confider him well. Thou QwHl ±hc worm no filk. 
*^ the beaft no hide, the fheep no wool, the cat no 
'' perfume. Ha ! here's three of us are fophifticated. 
** Thou art the thi^g itfelf : unaccommodated man it 
^* no more .than fii^h a poor^ barct, j^ike^ animal at 
Vw.. IV. D '*t,k^ 
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•* thou art. OflF, off, you lendmgs ! Come, unbutton 
-*' here." 

Shakefpeare has no where exhibited more inimitable 
Arokes of his art, than in this uncommon fcene ^ where 
he has fo well conducted even the natural jargon of 
the beggar, and the jeftings of the fool, which in 
other hands muft have funk into burlefque, that they 
-contribute to heighten the pathetic to a very high 
degree. 

The heart of Lear having been agitated and torn 
by a confli6l of fuch oppofite and tumultuous paflions, 
it is not wonderful tha^ his '^ whs fhould now begin 
*' to unfettle.*' The firft plain indication of the lofs 
of his reafon, is his calling Edgar a ^* learned The- 
" ban •,'' and telling Kent, that " he will keep ftili 
** with his philofopher," When he next appears, he 
imagines he is punifting his daughters. The imageiy 
is extremely Urong, and chills one with horror to 
read it > 

"To have a thoufand with red burning fpits 
Come hizzing in upon them ! ' 

As the fancies of lunatics have ah extraordinary 
^orce and livelinels, "aad render the objefts of theit 
frenzy as it were prefent to their eyes, Lear afhially 
thinks himfelf fuddenly redored to his kingdom, and 
feated in judgment to try h^ daughters for their 
cruelties : ' 

I'll fee their trial firft j bring in the evidence. 
Thou robed man of juftice take thy place 5 

^ And 
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And thou,'his yoke-fellow of -equity,* ' 
Bench by his fide. You. are of the commiffioD, 
Sit you' too. Arraign her firft, 'tis Gonecill-^— 
Aftd here's another, whofe warpt looks proclaina • 
What (lore 'her heart is made of.— —— 

Here he ixnagt&es that Regan efcapes out of his ha&ds, 
«nd *he eagerly exclaims^ . . . 



tm^ > 



•Stop' her there* 



Arm^, arms, (word^ fire-^ComiptioQ in the place! 
Falfe'jufticer, why haft thou let her 'fcape i * 

A circumftance follows that is ilrargely moving 
indeed : for he fancies that his favourite domeftic 
creatures, that ufed to fawn upon and carefs him, and 
of which he was eminently fond, have now their tem- 
pers changed, and join to infult him : 



•The little dogs and all. 



Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, fee ! they bark at me. 

He again refumes his imaginary power, and orders 
them to anatomize Regah ; " See what breeds about 
" her heart-«*-Is there any caufe in nature that 
" makes thcfe hard hearts ! You, Sir,'* fpeaking to 
Edgar, *' 1 entertain for one of my hundred j'' a cir- 
cumftance mod artfully introduced to remind us of 
the firft affront he received, and to fix our thoughts 
on the caufes of his diftrad^ion. 

General criticifm is on all fubje6ls ufelefs and un^ 
entertaining ^ but is more than commonly abfurd with 
refpe6^ to Shakefpeare, who muft be accompanied ftep 

Da h^ 
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by fiepy^ and fcene by fcene, in his gradual develope- 
xnents of chara6lers and paflions, and whofe finer fea- 
tures muft be fingly pointed out, if we would do com- 
plete juftice to his genuine beauties. It would have 
been eafy to have declared, in general terms, ^ that 
** the madnefs of Lear was very natural and pathetic ^^' 
and the reader nught then have efcaped, what he may, 
perhaps, call a multitude of well-known quotations-: 
but then it had been impoflible to exhibit a perfect 
pi6iure of the fecret workings and changes of Lear's 
mind, which vary in each fucceeding paffage, and 
which render an allegation of each particular fmti- 
ment abfolutely neceflary. 
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Nequkqumn fatriar teni^fti lubricus arien Vi&(?» 

CcHiglit ii^tho train which thou thyrelf haft laid. 

DUTOIN^ 



To-the Adventurer; 

SIR, 

I WILL not anticipate t&e fubjeft of this letter, by 
relating the motiyes firom which I have written it; 
nor fhall I expe^ it to be publifh^d, if, when yoiir 
haye read it* you do not think that it contains more 
than one topic of tnftru£lion. 

My mother has been dead fo long that I do not' 
remember her ; and when I was in my eighteenth 
year, I was left an orphan with a fortune of twenty 
thoufand pounds at my own difpof^. I haye been 
often told, that I am handfome^ and 1 hanre fbme 
reafons to beiieve it to be true, which are yery (air 
from gratifying my yanity or conferring happinefs. 

I was foon addrefled by many lovers, from among 
whom I felefled Hllario, the elder brother of a good 
family, whofe paternal efiate was fomething nmre 
than equiyalent to my fortune. 

D 3 Hilaoa 
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HilariQ was univerfally admired as a man of fenfe ', 
and to confefs the truth, not much lefs as a man of 
pf«aAife. His character appeared to rife ia proportion 
as it was thought to endanger thofe about mm.> he 
derived new dignity not only from the filence of the 
men,, but the .blufbes of the ladies ; and thofe. whofe 
wit or virtue did not fuffer by the admif&on of fuch a 
gueliy were honoured as perfons who could treat ^upon 
equal terms with a hero, who was become fbrmidable 
by the number of his conquefls : his company, there- 
fore, was courted by ^ whom their fears did not.re- 
ilrain ; the red confidered him as moving in a i*pliere 
above them, and, in proportion as they were able ta 
imitate him, they became vicious and petulant in their 
own circle. 

J was myfelf captivated with his manner and coa- 
verfation ; I hoped that upon underflanding I fhould 
be able to engraft virtue ^ I wa« rather encourage4 
than cautioned by my friends | and after a few nonthfi 
courtihip I became his wife. 

l>uring a (hort tinle all my expe^tions were gra- 
tified, and I exulted in my choice* Hilario was at; 
once tender and palite y prefent pleafures were heighten- 
ed by the anticipation of future ; my imagination was 
perpetually wandering among the fcenes of poetry and 
romance ^ I appropriated every luxurious defcriptioii 
of happy lovers ; and believed, that whatever time^ 
.^ould take from defire, would be added to compla- 
cency ^ and that in old age we (hould only exchange 
the tumultuous ecftafy of love, for the calm, rational,, 
and exalted delights of friendlhip, which every year 
would incricafe by new reciprocations of kindnefs, more 
tried fidelity, and implicit confid^ce. 

But 
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But from this plesJing dream it was not long before 
I awaked. Although it was the whole fludy of my 
life to unijte my pleafures with thofe of Hilario, to 
regulate my condudl by his will, and thus prolong the ' 
felicity which was reflected from his bofom to mine^ 
yet his vifits abroad in which I was not a party be- 
came more frequent, and his general behaviour leia> 
kind. I perceived that when we were alone his mind; 
was often abfent, and that my prattle became irk« 
fbme : my afliduities to recover his attention, and excite 
hixn to cheerfulnefs, were fometimes fuffered with a 
cold civility^ fometimes wholly negle^d, and fome* 
times peeviihly repreffed as ill-timed ofiicioufhefs, by 
which he was rather di&urbed than obliged. I was, 
indeed^ at length convinced, with whatever relu6tance^ 
that neither my perfoa nor my mind had any oharm 
that could' iland in competition with variety ^ and 
though, «s I reme^iber, i never even with my look# 
upbraided him, yet I frequently lamented myfelf, an4 
fpent thole hpura in which 1 was iorfal;,en by Hilaria 
in folitude and tears. 

But my diftrcfs £ill increafed, and one injury made 
way for another. Hilario, almofl as foon as he ceaied 
to be kind, became jealous 5 he knew that difapppint- 
ed 'wifhes, and the refenlment which they produce^ 
concur to render beauty lefs folicitous to avoid temp- 
tation, and lefs able to reiiil it ^ and as I did not com- 
plain of that which he knew I could not but difcovct 
he thought he had greater reafon to fufpe(5t^ that I 
made reprifals : thus his fagacity multiplied his vices, 
and my virtue defeated its own purpofe. 

Some maxims, however, which I had gathered froni 
novels and plays, were ftill uppermoft in my mind- 

D 4 L 
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I refle£ted often upon the arts of Amanda, and the 
perfevcring tendemefs and drfcretion of Lady Eafy ; 
and I believed, as Lhad been taught by the fequel of 
every ftory, that they could not be pradifed v^ithout 
fuccefs, but againfl fordid flupidity and obdurate ill* 
nature 3 againfl the Brutes and the Snllens, whom, on 
the contrary, it was fcarce a crime to punHh, by ad- 
mitting a rake of parts to pleafures of which they were 
unworthy. 

From fuch maxims, and fuch examples, I therefore 
derived feme hope. I wHhed carneilly to dete£k 
Hilarlo in his infidelity } that in the moment of coa- 
▼i^on I might roofe his feniibility of my wrongs, and 
exalt his opinion of my merit 5 that I might cover 
him with confiifion, melt him with tendemefs, and 
double his obligations by generofity. 

The opportunity for which 1 had fb often wifhed, 
but never dared to hope, at length arrived. I Beamed 
by accident one morning, that he intended to go in 
the evening to a mafquerade ^ and I immediately con- 
ceived a deiign to difcover his drefs, and follow him 
to the theatre^ to fingle him out, make fome ad- 
vances, and if poffible bring on an afGgnation, where, 
in the ardour of his firil addrefs, 1 might ftrike him 
with aftoniihment by taking oflF my mafk, reprove him 
without reproach, and forgive him without parade, 
mingling with the foft diflrefs of violated affe^ion the 
calm dignity of injured virtue. 

My imagination was fired with thefe images, which 

I was impatient to realize. My pride, which had 

hitherto fuftained me above complaint, and thrown a 

^veil of cheerfiilnefs over my diHreis, would not fuffer 

me to empkjf an aflUlant in the projeft I had under* 

taken t 
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takett 'y becaufe this could not be done without reveal- 
ing my fufpicions, and confiding my peace to the breafl 
of another, by whofe malice or caprice it might be^ 
deftroyed, an4 to whom I fhould, therefore, be brought 
into the moft ilavifli fubjedlion,. without, infuring the 
fecrecy of which my dependence would be the price. 
luKerefore refolved, at whatever rifk of difappoint- 
ment or detedion, to trace him to the warehoufe> 
wkere his habit was. to- be hired, and. difcover that 

which he fhould choofe myfelf. 
< 

H&had ordered his chariot at eleven : I, therefore, 
wrapped myfelf up in an.undre&, and fate alone in my- 
room till I faw him drive from the door. 1 then came- 
down, and as foon as he had turned into St. James's* 
flreet, which. was not more than twenty yards, I went> 
after him, and meeting with a hackney-coach at the 
end of the flreet, I. got. haftily into it, and ordered the 
driver to follow the chariot at , fome diiftance, and (o* 
ftop when it flopped,. 

I pulled^ up both the windows 5 -and after half aa*" 
hour fpent in the mofl tormenting fufpenfe and anxiety,- 
it 'flopped : at the end of Taviflock- fireet. I looked^ 
haflily out of the window, .hidisg. my face wiUi my 
handkerchief, and faw Hilario alight at the diflance of 
about forty yasds, and go- into a* war«houfe of which' 
I 'could eaiily diftinguiih the- figm . I waited till her 
came out ^ and as foon as th« chariot wa» out of fight^ 
Ldifcharged the coach, and going immediately to the 
warehoufe th^t Hilario had left, I ^pretended to want. 
ai habit for myfelf. I faw many lying upon the counter, 
which I fuppofed had been ^brought .out for Hilario'a. 
choice *f about thefe, therefore, I was very^inquifitivc^ 
and t«ok particular notice of a Ytry rich Turkkh drefs^, 

D 5.) whiok^ 
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which one of the fervants took up to put away. When 
I faw he was about to remove it, 1 aiked hallily whe- 
ther it .was hired, and learned with uufpeakable fatif* 
fa^on, that it had been .chofen by the gentleman who 
was juft gone. Thus far I fucceeded to the utmod o£ 
my hopes, not only by difcovering Hilarious drefs, but 
by his choice of one fo very remarkable ; for if he had 
chofen a domino, my (cheme would have been ren* 
dered impra£licable, becaufe in a domino I could not 
certainly have didinguifhed him firom others. 

As 1 had now gained the intelligence I wanted, I 
was impatient to leave the (hop ^ which it was not 
difHcult to do, as it was juft filled with ladies ^om 
two coaches, and the people were in' a hurry to ac* 
commodate them. My dreis did not attra^l much 
notice, nor promife much advantage ^ I was, therefore,- 
willingW fuffered to depart, upon ilightly leaving word 
tb^t I would call again. 

When I got into the (Ireet, I confidered that it 
would not have been prudent to have hired a habit, 
where Hilario would either come to dreis, or fend for 
that which he had hired for himfelf : I, therefore, 
took another coach at the end of Southampton flreet, 
and went to a (hop near the Hay*market, where I had 
before purchafed a capuchin and fome other triHes, 
and where I knew habits were to be hired, though 
not in fa public a manner as at other places* 

I now. returned home j and fuch was the joy and 
expe£tation which my fuccefs infpired, that I had for- 
got I had fucceeded only in an attempt, for which I 
could find neither Biotive nor apology but in my 

vyetchednefs. 

During 
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During the interval between itfy return and the 
time when the doors of the theatre were to be opened, 
I fuffered the utmoft inquietude and impatience. I 
looked every moment at my watch, could fcarce be- 
lieve that it did not by fome accident go too flow, and 
was continually liftening to difcover whether it had 
not flopped : but the lingering hour at length arrived j 
and though I was among th? firft that entered, yet it 
was not long before I fingled out my vidim, and found 
means to attra(El his regard. 

I had, when I was at fchool, learned a way of ex- 
prcfling the alphabet with my fingers, which I have 
fince difcovered to be more generally known than at 
that time I imagined. Hilario, during his courtfhip, 
had oace obferved me ufing it to a lady who had been 
my fchool-fellow^, and would never let me reft till I 
had taught it him. In this manner I faw my Turk 
convening with a Nun, from whom he fuddenly turned 
with an appearance of viexation and difappointmcntr 
I thought this a favourable opportunity to accofl him y 
and, therefore, as he pafled by me, 1 pulled him gently 
by the flecve^ and fpelt with my fingers the words^ 
*' I underdand.^^ At firft I was afyaid of being dit 
covered by (hewing my art 5 but I reflefted, that it 
would effedually fecure me from being difcovered by 
my voice, which I confidered as the more formidable 
danger. I perceived that he was greatly pleafed ^ 
sind after a very (hort converfation, which he feemed 
to make a point of continuing in the manner I had • 
begun, an aflignation was made, in confequence of 
which we proceeded in chairs to a bagnio near Covent- 
Garden. During this journey my mind was in great 
agitatiottj and it is difficult to determine whether 
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pleafurc or paan was predcuaiiiaiit. I did not, how- 
eyer, fail to anticipate mj triumph in the confiiiion of 
Hilarioj I conceived the manner and the terms in 
which I wquld addce& him, and exult in the fuperio* 
xit J which I (hould acquire hj this oppofition of his 
sharaA^ to taint. 
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Jfnpulfu^ et.capd magn^que cupidine duBu Jf^- 

By blind impulfc of eager palCon driven*. 



B was ready to receive me when my chair wa» 
brought into, the entry, and giving; me his< haiyl, led 
me haftily up flairs. As foon as we entered the room 
be ihut the door, and, taking q£F his mafk, ran to ma 
with the utmoft impatience ta take off mine. This 
was the important moment > but at; this moment I 
difcovered, with inexpredibla aftonilhment and. terror^ 
that the perfon with whom I< was alone in a brothel^ 
was not Hilario, but Caprinu^, a wretch whom I well 
remembered to have feen among the rakes that he 
iirequently brought to his table. 

At this light, fo unexpeded and fo dreadftd, I 
(hrUjLed 9]iottd| «nd threw myfelf firom him. into an 

cafy 
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eafj cHai/^that flood by the bedfide. Caprinus, proi- 
bably believing I had fainted, haftily tore away myr 
mafk to giv.e me air« At the firft view o£ my face, 
he darted back, and gazed at me with the fame won- 
der that had fix^d my eyes upon him. But .our amazei- 
ment was^ the next moment increafed ^.for* Hilaria, 
who had fucceeded in his intrigue^ with whatever lady, 
happened to. be in the next room,, and eithex alarmed 
by the voice o£ diilrefs, oc knowing it to be mine, 
Tufhed in at the, door, which flew open before him^ 
but^ at' the next flep, flood fixed ia the fameflupor of 
ailonifhmeiit which had feized us. After a niomentis 
recolleftion, he came up to me, and^ dragging me t9 
the candle^ gazed fledfadly in my- face with a look fo 
frightful, as never- to . be forgotten ^ . it was the pale 
countenance: of rage,, which contempt had diftorted 
with a>fmile-^. his lips- quivered >: and he told. me, ina^i 
voice fcarce articulate, that ** though- 1 might wellbe 
" frighted at. having flumbled upon an . acquaintance 
*^ whom I doubted whether! could truD:, yet.Ifhouldi 
^* not haverfcreamed fb .- loud«.'^ Aftev<thi»^' inAik, h'e 
quitted me with. as mvtch negligence as^ her could ai^- 
fume 'j and^bowing^obfequioufly to Caprfaus^ told him, 
*^ he would leave zae to his cair e.*^ Caprinns had inot 
fufficient prefenceof mind to reply } nor had I power ' 
to make any. attempt,, either to pacify or retain Hi* 
lario. 

When he^ was gone :I burfl into tears^ but was flill 
unable to fpeak. From this agony Caprinos laboured 
to relieve me-^ and I b^an to hope, that he fincerely 
participated nay diflrefs : Caprinns^ however, foon a|i« 
peared to be chiefly folicitous- to improve v. hat, with 
refped to bunfelf,, hie. began toi. think, a fortunaifc^ 
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miftake. He had no conception, that I intended as 
aiCgnation with ray hufband ^ but believed, like Hi- 
lario, that I had nxiflaken the perfon for whom my 
favours were intended : while he lamented my diflrefs 
and diiappointment, therefore^ he prefied my hand 
with great ardor, wiihed that he had been thought 
worthy of my confidence and my love ^ and to facili- 
tate his defign upon the wile of his friend, declared 
himfelf a man of honour, and that he would maintain 
the charader at the hazard of his life. 

To fuch an addrefs in fuch cfrcumilances, what could 
I reply ? Grief had difarmed my refentment, and the 
pride of fufpe^led virtue had forfaken me. 1 exprefied 
myfelf, not in reproaches but complaints : and abrupt- 
ly difengaging myfelf from him, I adjured him to teH 
me, ^ how he had procured his habit, and whether it 
** had not been hired by Hilario ?*' He feemed td 
l^e (truck with the queflion, and the manner in which I 
urged it I *' I hired it,^^ faid he, myfelf, at a war^houle 
in TaviHock Street : but when I came to demand it', 
I was told it had. been the fubjed of much confu- 
fion and difpute. When I made my agreement, the 
mafler was abient ^ and the (ervant negle6iing to ac- 
quaint him with it at his return, he afterwards, in 
the abfence of the fervant, made the fame agreement 
with another ^ but I know not with whom ; and ii 
was with great difficulty that he was brought to re- 
Ixnquifh his chum, after he bad been convinced of 
the miftake." - 
I now clearly difeovered the fnare in which I haJ 
been taken, and could only lament that it was impoffi-* 
Ue to efcape. Whether Caprinus began to conceive 
mj dt&ga, or whether he was kdeed touched at my 
' diilrefs- 



diiLrefs,. which all his attempts ta alleviate increafed, I 
know not j but he defifled from further protefta* 
tioni and importunity, and at my earned requefl pro- 
cured me a chair, and left me to my fortune. 

I now refleded, with inconceivably anguiihi upoQ 
th€ change which a few hours had made in my condi<« 
tion. I had left my houfe in tV e height of expe6la'» 
tioo, that in a few hours I (hould add to the' dignity of 
an untainted reputation the felicity of conjugal endear-* 
ments. I returned difappointed and degraded ^ de<» 
tfef^ed in all the circumilances of gufit, to which I had 
not approached even in thought ', having juflified the 
jealoufy. which I fought to remove, . and forfeited the 
edeem which I hoped to improve to veneration. 

With thefe thoughts I once more entered my dref* 
fing-room, which was on the fame floor with my cham* 
ber, and in lefs than half an hour I heard Hilario come 
in. 

He went immediately to bis chamber y and being 
told that I was in the next room, he locked the door^ 
but did not go to bed, for I could hear him walk back- 
ward and forward all the night. 

£larly in the morning I fent a fealed billet to him- by 
his valet ^ for I had not made a confidante, even of 
my woman ^ it contained only a preflTmg intreaty to be 
heardi and a folemn affeveratlon of my innocence, which 
I hoped it would not be impoflible to prove. He fent 
me a verbal anfwer, that I might come to him y to 
him, therefore, I went, not as ajudge but a criminal f 
not ta accufe him, whom I knew to be guilty, but ta 
juilify myfelf, whom I knew to be innocent : and, at 
this moment, I would have given the world t<> haver 

•-'iMesi 
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been reilof ed to that date, wliich the day before I had 
thought intolerable. 

I found him in great agitatloa^ which yet h& la* 
boured to conceal. I^.thexefore,, hailed to relate my 
pioje6l, the motives from which it was undertaken, and 
the means by- which it. had :been<di£ippointed.. He 
heard me with oalmnefs and attention, till I relatedthe 
particular of the habit ^ this threw^ him into a new fit 
of jealoufyjand flarting.from^hisfeaty '* What,*' (aid 
he, *' have you paid for this intelligencer? Of whom 
*' could you leanf it, but the wretch with whom 1 left 
** you ? Did he not,, whea he found you were difi^p^ 
** pointed of another^ . felicU for himfelf ?** Here he 
paufed for my reply ; , and as I oould not deny the fa£i| 
liwasfilent^ my inviolable regard for truth was mif- 
taken for the confufion of guilt, and equally prevented 
my juilification. His paHion jreturned with yet greater 
violence. ** I know,'* faid he, ^* that Caprinus relat. 
** ed this incident,; only that you might be enabled- 
to impoie upon, my oredulity, and that he» might 
obtain a participation of the favours whieh you law 
** viilied upon others : but I am: not thus to be- deceive 
^^ ed bythe conourrence of accident with cunning, nor 
•^ reconciled < to the infamy^ which you have brought 
**^ upon my name.** With- this injurious reproach ho 
would h^ve left me.} but I caught hold of him» and 
iatreated that Jie would go with me> to the warehoufe^' 
where the . teftimony of v perfons^ wholly diiintereiledf 
might convince him that I was there immediately af? 
ter him, and inquired which drefs he had chofen. To 
this requeft he replied, by alkiag m«, in a peremptory 
tone '> Whether Caprinus had. not told. me. where ilie 
^ habit was hired ?*^ As I was ftruck with the fud* 

denne& 
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dennefs and the defign of the queRion, I had not forti- 
tude to confefs a truth which yet I difdained to deny. 
Hilario again triumphed in the fuccefs detection of ray 
artifices ^ and told me, with a fneer of infupportable 
/ contempt and derifion, that *^ he who had fo kindly 
'* direded me to find my witnefies, was too able a fo- 
^ licitor, not to acquaint them what teHimony they 
** were to gire.** * 

£xpoflulatioftwa8 now at an endj and I difdained to 
intreat any mercy under the imputation of guilt. All 
that remained, therefore, was flill to hide my wretch- 
edneis in my bofom ^ and, if poffible, to preferve that 
ch'arader abroad, which I had loft at home. But thk 
1 fi^on fonnd to be a vain attempt j it was immediately 
whifpered, as a fecret, that, ** Hilario, who had long 
^ fufpeded me of a criminal correfpondence, had at 
** length traced me from the mafquerade to a bagniO| 
f* and furprifed me "^ith a fellow.'' It was in yain for 
me to attempt the recovery of my charader, by givisg 
another turn to this report, for the principal fads I 
could not deny ; and thofe who appeared to be moft 
my friends, kfter they had attended to what they call 
nice diftin£lions and minute eircumftances, could only 
&y that it was a dark affair, and they hoped I was not 
fo guilty as was generally believed. I was avoided by 
my female acquaintance as infamous > if I went abroad, 
I was pointed out with a whifper, and a nod 5 and if I 
ftayed at home, I faw no face but my fervant's. Thofe^ 
whofe levity I had filently cenfured by declining to 
pra^life it, now revenged themfelves of the virtue by 
which they were condemned, and th%nked God they 
had never yet picked up fellows, though they were 
BOt fo (queanufli as to veibfe going to^ balL But ikis 
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was not the worfl } e^^erj libertine, ^hofe fortune au-^ 
thorifed the infolence, was now making me offers of 
protedion in namelefs fcrawls, and feared not to folicit 
me to adukery ^ thej dared to hope I fhould accept 
their propofal by direding to A B, who declares, like 
CaprinuS) thot he is a man of honour, and will not £cni-« 
pie to run mj hufband thfough the body, who now, in- 
deed, thought liimfelf authorifed to treat me. with every 
fpecies of cruelty but blows, at the iame time. that- his 
houfe was a perpetual fcene of lewdneis and debauch* 

Reiterated provocation and infult foon became intov 
let able ; I therefore applied to a diftast relatioiiy fiha 
fi) far intecefted himfelf in my behalf as to obtain bm a 
lepiM^aU maiJitenaBce, with which I retired into dit 
country 3 and in this world have no hope but to- ptrpe** 
tuate my ob&urity, 

la this oUciirity^ however, your papef ia known;, 
and I have communicated an adventure to the Adven* 
tuier, not merely to indulge comptainty or gT«^Uy co^ 
riofity, but becaufe I think it confirms fbme principles 
which you have before illulbrated. 

Thofe who doubt of a future retribution, may re* 
flc6l, that I have been involved in all the miferies of 
guilt, except the reproach of confcience and the fear of 
hell, by an attempt which was intended to reclaim ano* 
ther from vice, and obtain the reward of my own vi^ 
tue, 

I 

My example may deter others from venturing to tht| 
verge of reditude, and aiTuming the appearance of eviLJ 
On the other hand, thofe who jud^re of mere appear* 
ances without charity, may remark^ that no condiiA 
was ever condemned with leis (hew of injurious fevei» 
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tjr, nor yet with lefs juftice than mine. Whether my 
narrative will be believed indeed I cannot determine 5 
but where innocence is pofliblc, it is dangerous to im- 
pute guilt, " beeaufe, with whatfoev^r judgment mea 
** judge they fliall be judged j" a truth which, if it 
was remembered and believed by all who profefs to re- 
ceive it upon Divine Authority, would impofe filcncc 
upon the cenforious, and extort candour from the feU 
fi(h. And I hop^ that the ladies, who read my flory^ 
will never hear, but with indignation, that the under- 
landing of a Libertine is a pledge of reformation ^ 
for his life cannot be known without abhorrence, lior 

ibared without ruin. 

■ * 

I am, SIR, 

Yotir humble fcrrtiit, 
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Latins rtgnes^ avidum domanJo. 
Spirhum^ quimji Lybiam remoiit 
Gadiiusjungaj^ et uterque Pamts. 

Sirviai unL Hok^ 

By virtue^s precepts to controul 
Thethirft J cravings of the foul^ 
Is over wider realms to reign 
i^enried monarchy than if Spa^> 
You could to diftant Lybia join. 
And both the Carthages were tbine*. 

Franczsw 

iVhen Socrates was afked*, " which of mortal men 
^ was to be accounted neareil to the Gods in happL- 
**" iiefs ?" he anfwered, " that man, who is in want of 
** the feweft things/' 

In this anfwer, Socrates left it to be guefled by hir 
auditors, whether, by the exemption from, want which 
was to conftitute happinefs, he meant, amplitude of pof- 
feffions or contradion of defire.. And, indeed, there is 
fo little difference between them, that Alexander the 
Great confefled the inhabitant of a tub the next maa 
tp the mafter of the world), and left a declaration to 

foturie 
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future ages, that if he was not Alexander, he (hould wi(h 
to be Diogenes. 

Thefe two ftates, however, though they refemblc 
each other in their confequencc, differ widely with re- 
fpeft to the facility with which they may be attained. 
To make great acqiufitions can happen to very few j 
■and in the uncertainty of human affairs, to many it will 
be incident to labour without reward, and to lofe what 
they already poffefs by endeavours to make it more ^ 
fomc wHl always want -abilitib, and others opportuni- 
ties to accumulate wealth. It is therefore happy, that 
nature has allowed us a more certain and eafy road to 
plenty j every man may grow rich by contrading h» 
wifhes, and by quiet acquiefcence <in yrhat bas beea 
given him, fupply the abfence of more. 

Yet fo &r is almoll every man from emulating the 

liappinefs of'the^Gods, by any other means than graf* 

|nng at their power^ that it feems to be the great bufi- 

nds of life to create wants as h£t as tbey are fatisfied. 

\ It has been long obferved by moralifts, that every man 

fquanders or lofes a great part of that life, of which 

every man 'knows and deplores the fhortnefs j and rt 

tnay be remarked witlT equal juftnefs, that though eve- 

>' qr man laments his own Infufficiency to his happinefs, 

i- and knows himfelf a neceflitous and precarious beings 

I incefiantly fbliciting the afliftance of others, and feeling 

J wants which his own art or ftrength cannot fupply^ 

b yet there is no man, who does not, by the -fiiperad- 

; dition of unnatural cares^ render himfelf ilill more de- 

} pendent ^ who does not create an artificial poverty, and 

I fuffer himfelf to feel pain for the want of that, of wUch| 

I vrhen it is gained, he can have no enjoyment. 
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It mud, indeed, be allowed, that as wc lofe part of 
our time becaufe it ileals away filcnt and invifible, and 
many an hour isr paflcd before we recolleiSl that it is 
palTing 9 10 unnatural dedres inllnuate themfelves un- 
obferved into the mind, and we do not perceive that 
they are gaining upon us, till the pain which they give 
us awakens us to notice. No man is fufRcicntly vigilant 
to take account of every minute of his life, or to watch 
every motion of his heart.- Much of our- time likc^ 
wife is (acrificed to cuftom:^ we trifle, becaufe we fee 
others trifle : in the fame manner we catch firom exam- 
ple the contagion of deiire ; we fee hU about us bufled 
in purfuit of imaginary good, and begin to buflle in the 
jame chace, left greater adivity (hould triumph over 
us. 

It is true, that to man, as a member of fociety, ma* 
tiy things become neceflary, which, perhaps, in a Hate 
af nature are faperfluous j and that many thuigs, not 
abfolutely neceflary, are yet fo ufeful and eonveni^nt^ 
that they cannot eailly be fpared. I will make yet a 
more ample and liberal oonceflion. In opulent ilates 
and regular govemments^ the temptations to wealth 
and rank, end to the diilindions that follow them, . are 
(iich as no force of underflaAding finds it eafy to refiQ« ^ 

If, therefore, I faw the quiet of life difturbcd 9Q17 . 
by endeavours aft;er wealth and honour ^^ by iblioitud^i \ 
which the world, whether juflly or not, coofidered as ^ 
important ^ I fhould. fcarcely have had courage- to in- t^ 
colcate any precepts of moderation and forbearance. 
He that is engaged in a purfuit, in which all mankind 
ptofe(s to be his rivals, is fupported by the authority of \ 
all mankind in the profecution of his defign, ■ and will, ^ 
therefore, fcarcely flop to hear the leflures of a folitary -^ 

philofopher* 
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philofopher. Nor am I certain, that the accumulation 
of honeft gain ought to be hindered, or the ambition of 
juft honours always to be repreffcd. Whatever can en- 

• 

able the poffeffor to confer any benefit upon others, may 
'be defired upon virtuous principles 5 and we ought not 
too ralhly to accufe any man of intending to confine 
the influence of his acquifitions to himfelf. 

But if we look round upon mankind, whom fhall we 
find among thofe that fortune permits to form their own 
manners, that is not tormenting himfelf with a wi(h for 
fomething, of which all the pleafure and benefit will 
ceafe at the moment of attainment ? One man is beg- 
^ I ^ting his pofterity to buUd a houfe, which when fi- 
^ niOied he never will inhabit j another is levelling 
mountains to open a profpe^, which, when he has once 
enjoyed it, he can enjoy no more } another is painting 
^ ciclipgs, carving wainfcot, and filling his apartments 
^ with coftly fumitiire, only that fome neighbouring 
^^1 houie may not be richer or finer than his own. 
• * ', That fplendor and elegance are not defirable, I am 
not fo abdra^ed from life as to inculcate ^ but if we 
inquire clofelyinto the reafon for which they are ef> 
teemed, we fhall find them valued principally as evi^* 
^ dences of wealth. Nothing, therefore, can (hew great- 
er -depravity of nnderf^anding, than to delight in the 
fttew when the reality is wanting 5 or vplimtarily to 
become poor, that ftrangers may for a time imagine tii 
'^ to be rich. 

^'* But there are yet minuter objefts and more trifling 
^ nnxieties. Men may be found, who are kept from 
y^flecpby the want of a fhell particularly variegated ! 
"^i" Who are wafling their lives, hi ilratagems to obtain t 

t**! kook in -a language- which they do not xmderfhind j wh^ 
her.. ^vjvt 
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pine with envj at the flowers of another man's par- 
terre 'y who hoTer like vultures round the awner of a 
folTil, in hopes to plunder his cabinet at his death ^ and 
who would not much regret to fee a flreet in flames, if 
a box of medals might be fcattered in the tumlut. 

He that imagines me to fpeak of thefe fages in 
terms exaggerated and hyperbolical, has converfed but 
little with the race of virtuofos. A flight acquaint- 
ance with their fludies, and a few vifits to their aflem* 
blies, would inform him, that nothing is fo worthlefs, 
but that prejudice and capsice can giyt it value -, nor 
any thine of fo little ufe, but that by indulging an idle 
competition or unreafonable pride, a man may make 
it to himfelf one of the neceflaries of life. 

Defires like thefe, I may furcly, without incurring 
the cenfure of morofeneis, .advife every man to repel 
when they invade his mind j or if he admits themi j 
n&ver to allow them any greater influence than ill 
neceflary to give petty employments the power of 
pleafing, and diverflfy the day with flight .amufe- 
ments. 

An ardent wi&, whatever be its obje£i, will always 
be able to interrupt tranquillity. What we believe 
Qurfelves to want, torments us not in proportion .to its 
real value, but according to the eflimation^by which 
we have rated it in our own minds : in feme difeafes, 
the patient has been obferved to long for food, which 
fcarce any extremity of hunger would in health havCi 
compelled him to fwallow ^ but while his organs were/ 
thus depraved, the craving was irreflflihle, nor could; 
any red be obtained till it was appeafed by compli- 
ance. Of the fame nature are the irregular appetites 
of the mind > though thej are often excited by triflOij 

-thcj 
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they arc equally difquieting with real wants : the Ro- 
man, who wept at the death of his lamprey, felt > the 
fame degree of forrow that extorts tears on other oc* 
caiions. 

Inordinate defires, of whatever kind, ought to be 
repreflfcd upon yet a higher confederation 5 they muft 
be confidered as enemies not only to Happinefs but to 
Virtue. There are men among thofe commonly reckon- 
ed the learned and the wife, who fpare no "ftratagcms 
to remove a competitor at -an au6lion, who wHl iink 
the price o£a rarity «t the expence of truth,'and whom 
it ii'^not fafe to trufl alone in a library or cabinet. 
Thefe are faults, which the fraternity feem to look 
upon as jocular mifcliieTs, or to think excufed by the 
violence of the temptation : but I fhall always fear 
that lie, who accuftoms himfelf to fraud in. little 
things, wants only opportunity to pradife it in greater : 
*' he that has hardened himfelf by killing a flieep,'* 
fays Pythagoras, " will with lefs rcludance (bed the 
** biood of a man.'' 

To prize every thing according to its real ufe, 
ought to be the aim of a ^ rational being. There are 
few things which can much conduce to Happinefs^ 
and, therefore, few things to be ardently defired. He 
that looks upon the bufinefs and bufUe of the world, 
with the philofophy with which Socrates ftlrreyed tlie 
' fair at Athens, will turn away at laft with bis exda- 
tion, *^ How i^any things are here which I do not 
" want !" . 
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Eicpe34Ui^a dies homini^ dicufus bnitui 
JhUe obitum nemofypiTenm^Junera dthH* 

Cynxu 

But no frail man, however great or higlif 
Can be concluded blcft befoce he die«L 

Adsxson. 

The numerous miferies of human life have extorted 
in all ages a.n univerfal complaint. The wifeft of men 
terminated all his experiments in fearch o£ happinejEsy 
by the mourdful confeflion, that ** all is vanit j ^'^ and 
the ancient patriaichs lamented^ that ^.the days of 
« their pagrimage were few and.evil,*' 

There i^ ipdeed, no topic on. which it is more fu- 
perfluouS'to accumulate authorities, npr any affertion 
of which our own eyes will more eafily difcoYec, ior 
our fen£i^idn« more frequently imprefs. the truths than^ 
that mifipry U.fhe, lot of man, that, our pre&at date is 
a (late of danger and infelicity. 

When we take the mofl diflant profpedk of life, what 
does it prefent us but a chaos of unhappinefs, a con*- 
fufed and tumultuous fcene of labour and contefl, dif* 
appointment and defeat F If we view pafl ages in the 
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refle£iion of hiftory, tvhat do they offer to our medi* 
tation but crimes and calamities ? One year is diftin* 
guifhed by a famine, another by an earthquake $ king- 
-doms are made defolate, fometitnes by wars, ahd fome- 
times by peflilence 5 the peace of the world is inter-* 
Tupted at one time by the caprices of a tyrant, at ano« 
•ther by the rage of a conqueror. The memory is 
ilored only with viciflitudes of evil 5 and the happi-* 
nefs, fuch as it is, of one part of mankind, is found to 
arife commonly from fanguinary fuccefs, &om vidorie^ 
which confer upon them the power, not fo much of 
improving life by any new enjoyment, as of inflidling 
mifery on others, and gratifying their own pride by 
comparative greatnefs.* 

But by him that examines life with a more clofe at- 
tention, the happinefs of the world will be found ftill 
lefs than it appears. In fome intervals of public prof- 
perity, or to ufe terms more proper, in fome inter- 
miilions of calamity, a general diffufion of happinefs 
may feem to overfprcad a people ; all is triumph and 
exultation, jollity and plenty } there are no public 
fears and dangers, and *^ no complainings in the 
^' ftreets.*' But the condition of individuals is very 
little mended by. this general calm: pain and malice 
and difcontent dill continue their havock ^ the iUent 
depradation goes inodTantly forward ; and the grave 
continues to be filled by the victims of forrow. 

He that enters a gay afiembly, beholds the cheer- 
fulnefs difplayed in every countenance, and finds all 
fittbg vacant and di&ngaged, with no other attention 
than to give or t<^ receive pleafure j would naturally 
imagine, that he had reached at laft the metropolis of 
feUcitji th« place iacred to gladaels of. heart, from 
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Tvhence all fear and anxiety wereirreverfibly exclude cL 
Such, indeed, we may often find to be the opinion of 
thofe, who from a lower flation look up to the pomp 
and gaiety which they cannot reach : but %ho is there 
of thofe who frequent thofe luxurious aflemblies, that 
will not confefs his own uneafinefs, or cannot recount 
the vexations and diftrefies that pr«y uppa the lives 
•f his gay companions ? 

. The world, in its befl flate, is nothing more than 
a larger affembly of beings, combining to counterfeit 
happinefs which they do not foel, employing every art 
and contrivance to embellifli life, and to hide .their 
xseal condition from the .eyes -of one ^nothen 

The fpecies. of happinefs moft obvious te the obfcr- 
vation of others is'that which depends upon the goods 
of fortune •, yet even this is often fiditious. There is 
in the world more poverty than is generally imagined y 
not only becaufe many whofe pofTedions are large 
have defires flill larger, and many meafure their wants 
by the gratifications which others enjoy j but great 
numbers are prefled by real neceiHties which it is 
their chief ambition to conceal, and are forced vto pur- 
chafe the appearance of competence and cheerfiilnefs 
at the expejice of many comforts and convenlencies of 
life. 

Many, however, are confeflcdly rich, and many 
more are fufficiently removed from all danger of real 
poverty : but it has been long ago remarked, that 
money cannot purchafe quiet j the higheft of mankind 
can promife themfelves no exemption from that dif- 
cord or fvifpicion, by which the fweetnefs of domeflic 
rlptirement is deflroyed *y and mufl always be even 
mote expofed, in the fame degree as they are elevated 

4 above 
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above others, to the treachery of dependents, the ca- 
lumny of defamers, and the violence of opponents. 

Affliflion is infeparable from our prefent date ^ it 
adheres to all the inhabitants of this world in different' 
proportions indeed, but with an allotment which feems 
very little regulated by our own condu6l. It has been 
the boafl of fome fwelling moralifls, that every man^s 
fortune was in his own power, that prudence fupplied 
the place of all other divinities, and that happinefs is 
the unfailing confe<][uence of virtue. But, furely, the 
quiver of Omnipotence is ftored with arrows, againft 
which the fliield of human virtue, however adaman- 
tine it has been boafted, is held up in vain : we do not 
always fufier by ourcnmesj wcarc not always pro- 
tefbed by our Innocence. 

A Good Man is by no means exempt from the 
danger of fufferFng by the crimes of others j even his 
goodnefs may raife him enemies of implacable malice 
and reftlefs perfeverance : the Good Man has never 
been warranted by Heaven from the treachery of 
friends, the difobedience of children, or the difhonefty 
of a wife ^ he may fee his cares made ufelefs by pro- 
fufion, his in(lru£lions defeated by perverfenefs, and 
his kindnefs reje6led by ingratitude 5 he may languifh 
under the infamy of falfe accufations, or peri(h re- 
proachfully by an unjuft fcntence. 

A Good Man is fubjeft, like dther mortals, to all 
the influences of natural evil> his harvefl ts not fpared 
by the tempeft, nor hi« cattle by the murrain 5 hist 
houfe flames like others in a conflagration ; nor have 
his fliips any peculiar power of refitting hurricanes : 
his mind, however elevated, inhabits a body fubje6t to 
innumerable cafualties, of which he muil always (hare 

E 3 >^^ 
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the dangers and the pains ^ he bears^ about him the 
feeds of difeafe, and maj linger away a great part of 
his life under the tortures of the gout or done j at 
one time groaning with infufferable anguifh, at another 
diflblved in liflleilheis and langour. 

From this general and indifcriminate difbibntion of 
mifery, the moralifls have always derived one of their 
firongeft moral arguments for a future ftate j for fince 
the common events of the prefent Hfe happen alike ta 
the good and bad, it follows from the jufHce of the 
fupreme Being, that there muft be another ftate of 
exiftence, in which a juft retribution iktM be made^ 
and every man ihall be happy and miferable according 
to his works* 

The miferies of life may, perhaps, afford fome pr#o£ 
of a future ftate, compared as well with the mercy as 
the juftice of God* It is fcarcely to be iflMgined^ 
that Infinite Benevolence would create a being ca« 
jable of enjoying fo much more than is here to t^ 
cnJoyc<J» ^ qualififu^ hj ^j«re to nroW mo^ by 
remembrance, and anticipate it by terror, if he was 
not defigned for fomething nobler and better than a 
ftate, in which many of his faculties can ferve only fot 
his torment j in which he is to be importuned by de- 
fires that never can be latisfied, to feel many evila 
which he had no power to avoid, and to fear manj 
which he fhall never feel : there will fiirely come a 
time, when every capacity of happinefs fliall be filled} 
and none (hall be wretehed but by his own fault* 

In the mean time, it is by aftii^ion chiefly that the 
heart of man is purified, -and that the thoughts are 
fixed upon a better ftate. Profperity, allayed land inv* 
perfeft a« it is, h«s power to intoxicate the imaginar* 

tion^ 
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tion, to fix tbe mind upon the prefent fcene, to produce 
confidence and elation, and to make him who enjoys 
affluence and honours forget the hand by which they 
were beilowed. It is feldom that we are otherwife, 
than by afflidion^ awakened to a fenfe of our own im- 
becillity, or taught to know how little all our acqui- 
fitions can conduce to fafety or to qiiiet^ and how 
juflly we may afcribe to the fuperintendence of a 
Higher Power, thofe blefiings which in the wanton- 
nefs of fuccefs we coi^dered as the attainments of our 
policy or courage;^ 

Nothing confers fb much ability to refiift the temp* 
tations that perpetually furround us, as an habitual 
confideration of the ihortneis of life, and the uncer-i 
tainty of thofe plet^ures tliat fyiicit our puxfuit^ and 
this confideration can be inculcated only by affli£lion, 
** O death ! how bitter is the remembrance of thee,. 
*^ ta a man ilmt lives at «afe in his poffeffions^'^ I£ 
«ur prefent ftate were one continued fuccefiion of de- 
lights^ or one uniform flow of calmne& and tranquilli* 
ty, we ihould never wilfingly think upon its end y 
death ^ould then furely furprife vs as ^^-a thief in the 
*^ night ^'^ and our taflL of duty would remain uhifi- 
nifhed, till ^' the night came when no man can 
work." 

While afflidion thus prepares us for felicity, we 
may confole ourfelves under its preflures, by remem« 
bering, that they are no particular marks of I^ivine 
difpleafure ^ fince all the diflrefies of perfficution have 
been fu£fered by thofe " of whom the world was not 
** worthy j" and the Redeemer of mankind himfelf 
was '* a man of forrows and acquainted with grief.^* 
T 
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jlrma virumque cano^, Troja qui primus ab oris 
Italiamfato profuguSy Lavinaque venit > 
Litora. Multwn tile et terris jaBatus et alto ;. 



Multa quoqut *t htUo pqffiu^ » 

Arms and the man. I fing, wlio forc«d by hie* 



ExpellM aad tfulM, left tlie Trojan (bore. 
Long laboiirSy bpth by fea and land, he borej,. 
And in the doubtful war» 



To the Advkntuher,^ 

SI R, 

A FEW nights ago, after I came home from the 
tavern, I took up the firft volume of your papers, 
which at prefent is deposited near the elbow chair hi 
my chamber, and happened to read the fifth number, 

which 
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wbicb contains tlie narrative of a Flea. After I fell 
afleep, I imagined the book dill; to lie open before me^. 
and that at the bottom of the page I fayir not a Flea' 
but a Loufe^ who addrelTed me with fuch folemnity 
of accent, that it brought to my mind fome orations 
which I had formerly heard in St. Stephen^s chapel. 

Sir, faid he, it has been remarked by thofe, wh» 
have enriched themfelves from the mines of knowledge 
by deep refearches and laborious fludy, that fublunary 
beings are all mortal, and that life is a flate'of per^ 
petual peril and inquietude : (uch, indeed, hitherto has 
been my experience ^ and yet I do not remember, . 
that I have brought calamity upon myfelf by .any un- 
common devi&tions either from virtue or prudence'. 

I was hatched in the head of a boy about eight 
years old, who was placed under the care of a pariih 
nurfe, and educated at the charity fchool. In this 
place, as in the populous city, I foon obtained a fettle- 
ment ^ and as our date of adolefcence i» ihort, had in ; 
a few months a. numerous family. This indeed was 
the happieft period of my life j I fuffered little appre- 
heniion from the comb or the razor, and forefaw no 
misfortune, except that our country (hould be over- 
Hocked, and we (hould be compelled to wander^ like 
the barbarians of the north,, in fearch of another. But 
it happened that tiie lord of our foil, in an evil hour, 
went with fome of his companions to Highgatc, Juft 
at the top of the hill was a ftage and a mountebank, 
where feveral feats of wit and humour were performed 
by a gentleman with a gridiron upon bis* back, who 
aflifted the dodor in his vocation. We were prefently 
in the midfl of the crowd and foon after upon the 
flage 5 which the boy was perfuaded to afceivdv '^^^'^ 

E 5 " \.^ 
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by a fudden ftroke of conjuration, a great quantity of 
gold might be conveyed under his hat. Under his hat, 
however, the dextrous but mifchievous operator, hav- 
ing imperceptibly conveyed a rotten egg^ clapped his 
hand (inartly upon it, and (hewed the aurum potabile 
running down on each fide, tp the unfpeakable dtlight 
of the beholders, but to the great difappointment of 
the boy, and the total ruin of our community. 

It is impoffible to defcribe the confufion and diftrefs 
'Vfhich this accident inflantly produced among us : we 
were at once buried in a quag, intolerably noifome, 
and infuperably vifcid : thofe who had been overturn- 
ed in its paflage, found it impoflible to recover their 
fituation } and the few who happening to lie near the 
borders of the fuffufion, had with the utmoft efforts of 
their flrength crawled to thofe parts which it had not 
reached, laboured in vain to free themfelves from 
fhackles, which every moment became more ftrong as 
the fubHance which formed them grew more hard„ 
and threatened in a ihort time totally to deprive them 
of all power of motion. I was myfelf among this 
number, and cannot even now recolle6^ my fituation 
without (huddering at my danger. In the mean lim& 
the candidate for enchanted gold, who in the fearch 
of pleafure had found only dirt and hunger, wearinefsi 
and difappointment, refiefting that kis ftolen hoHday 
was at an end, returned forlorn and difconfolate to his. 
nurfe. The nofe of this good woman was foon offend- 
ed by an unfavoury fmell, and it was not long before 
(he difcovered whence it proceeded. A few queftions, 
and a good thump on the back, brought the whole 
fecret to light, and the delinquent, that he might be 
St once purified and puniihed, was carried to the next 
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.pump, where his head wiis held iiader the (pout till he 
had receired the difcipline of a pickpocket. He way' 
iadeed very near being drowned > but his fufferings 
were nothing in cosiparifon of burs. We were over* 
whelmed with a (econd inondation ; the catara^tft, 
which burfl upon w with a noife tenfold more^dread^ 
fill than thunder, fwept as by hundreds before them^ 
and the few that remained would not have had ftrtngth 
to keep their hold againft the impfetuofity of the toC'« 
rent, if it had continued a few minutes lonff^r. I w«8 
ftill among thofe that efcaped ^ and aftei we had a 
Kttle recovered from our fright, we found that if we 
had loft our friends, we were releafed from the vifcoua ^ 
durance which our own ftrehgth could Jiever hairC 
broken. We were al& delivered from the dread of 
an emigration and a famine ; and taking comfort in 
thefe refleftions, we were enabled to reconcile our<^ 
felves, without murmuring, to the fate of thofe who 
had periihed. 

But the . feries of misfortunes which I have htttk 
doomed to fu£Fer, without refplte, was now begun*. 
The next day was Holy Thurfday ; and the ftupendous^ 
being, who, without labour, carried the ruins of our 
ftate in proceffion to the bounds of his x>arifh, thought 
fit to break his wand into a cudgel as foon as he came 
home. Thb he was impatient to ufe 5 and in an en- 
gagement with an adveriary, who had armed himfelf' 
With the like weaepon, he received a ftroke upon hid- 
head, by which my favourite wife and three children^ 
the whole remains of my family, were crufhed to atoms 
in a moment. I was myfelf fo near as to be throwa 
down by the concuffion^ of the blow ) and the boy im* 
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mediately (cratcliii^ his'liead to alleviate the fmart, 
Was within a hair of deftroying me with his nail. 

I was fd terrified at this aceideiit that I crept down 
to the nape of his neck, where I continued all the reft 
of the day > and at night, when he retired to eat his 
cruft of bread in the chirnney-comer, I concluded that 
I (hould at leaft be ikfe till the mormng, and there- 
fore began my repaft, which the dangers and misfor- 
tunes of the day had prevented. Whether having 
long fafted my bite was more keen than ufual, or whe- 
ther fhad made my attack in a more fenfible part I 
cannot tell ^ but the boy fuddenly thruft up his fingers' 
with fo much fpced and dexterity, that he laid hold of 
me, and aimed' with all his fosce to throw me into the. 
fire 'y in tins favage attempt he would certainly have 
fucceeded, if I had not ftuck between his finger and 
his nail, and fell (hort upon fome liuen that was hang- 
ing to dry. 

The woman, who took in wafhing, was employed by 
a laundrefs of fbme diftindion } and it happened that^ 
I had fallen on the (hift fleeve of a celebrated toaft^ 
who frequently made her appearance at court. I con-' 
cealcd myfelf with great caution in the plaits, and the 
next night had the honour to accompany her into the 
driwing-roofn, where fhe was furrounded by rival 
beauties, from whom (he attracted every eye, and 
ileod with the utmoft compofure of mind and counte- 
nance in- the centre of admiration and defire. In this 
Atuation 1 became impatient of confinement, and after ' 
feveral efforts made myVay out by her tucker, hoping 
to have paffed on under her handkerchief to her head ^ 
but in this hope 1 was difappointed, for handkerchief j 
Ihe ha4 none. I was npt, however, willing to go back, 

and 
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and as my Haiion was the principal objed of the whole 
circle, I was foon difcorered by thqfe who flood near. 
They gazed at me with eager attention, and fometimes 
turned towards each other witKyery intelligent looks y 
but of this the lady took no notice, as it was the com-, 
mon effedl of that profuiion of beauty which ihe had 
been ufed to pour upon every eye } the emotion, how- 
ever, at length ancreafed till flie obferved it, and 
glancing her eye downward with a fecret exultation, 
(he difcovered the caufe : ^ride inflantly covered thofe. 
cheeks with blufhes which modedy had forfaken ^ and;^ 
as I was now become fenfible of my danger, I was 
hailing to retreat. At this inilant a young nobleman,, 
who perceived that the lady was become fenfible of 
her diigrace, and who, perhaps, thought that it might 
be deemed an indecorum to approach the place where 
I flood with his hand in a public aflembl^r, flooped 
down, and holding up his hand to his face, -dire6led fo 
violent a blafl towards me, from his mouth, that I va- 
milled before it like an atom In a whirlwind : and the 
next moment found myfelf in the toupee of a battered., 
beau, whofe attention was engrofled by the widow of 
a rich citizen, with whofe plumb he hoped to pay his 
debts and procure a new miflrefs. 

In this place the hair was fo thin that it fcarce af- 
forded me fhelter, except a fingle row of curls on. 
each fide^ where the powder and greafe were infu- 
perable obflacles to my progrefs ; here, however, I 
continued near a week, but it was in every refpe^ a 
dreadful fituation, I lived in perpetual folicitude and 
danger, fecluded from my fpecies, and expofed to the 
curfed claws of the valet, who perfccuted me every 
morning and every night. In the morning, it was 
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with the utmoft difficulty thtt I efcaped horn being 
kneaded up in a lump of poxnatuoiy or fqueezed to 
death between the bunnng forceps of a crifping iron $ 
and at night, after I had with the utmoft vigilance and 
dexterity evaded the comb, I was iHU liable to be 
thruA through the body with a pin. 
. I frequently meditated my efcape^ and formed many 
projects to eff^ft it, which I afterwards abandoned 
either as dangerous or impradicable. I obferved that 
the valet had a much better head of hair than his 
mafter, and that he fometimes wore the fame bag^ 
into the bag, therefore, one evening, I defcended with 
great circumfpedion, and was removed with it : nor 
was it long before my utmoft expe6):ations were an* 
fwercd, for the valet tied on my dormitory to his own 
hair the very next morning, and i gained a new fettle- 
ment. 

But the bag was not the only part of the mafter^s 
drefs which was occafionally appropriated by the fer- 
vant, who being foon after my exploit deteded in 
wearing a laced frock before it had been left off, was 
turned away at a minute's vrarning, and defpairing ta 
obtain a charader, returned to the occupation in which 
he had been bred, and became journeyman to a barber 
lA the city, wha upon feeing a fpecimen of his fkill ta 
drefs hair a-la-mode de la cour, was willing to receive 
him without a fcrupulous examination of his morals. 

This change in the fituation of my patron was » 
great advantage to me 5 for I began to have more 
company and lefs difturbance. But among other per- 
fons whom he attended every morning to (have, was 
an elderly gentleman of great repute for natural know- 
ledge, a fellow of siany foreign focieties, and a pro- 
found 
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found tdept in experimental philofophy. This gentle-* 
man, having conceived a defign to repeat Leuenhoek's. 
experiments upon th$ increafe of our fpecies, inquired 
of the proprietor of my dwelling if he could help him 
to a fubjef^. The man was at firft flartled at the 
queftion ^ but it was no fooner comprehended than he 
pulled out an ivory comb, and produced myfelf and 
two aflbciates, one of whom died foon after the hurt 
he received. 

The fage received us with thanks, and very care- 
fully conveyed us into his flocking, where, though it 
was not a fituation perfefUy agreeable to our nature, 
we produced a numerous progeny. Here, however, I 
fuffered new calamity, and was expofed to new danger. 
The philofopher, whom a fedentary and reclufe life 
had rendered extremely fufceptible of cold, would 
often fit with his fhins fo near the fire, that we were 
almoU fcorched to death before we could get round to 
the calf for fhelter. He was aUb fubjedl to frequent 
abflraftions of mind ^ and at thefe times many of us 
have been miferably deflroyed by his broth or his tea, 
which he would hold fo much on one fide that it would 
run over the veflel, and overflow us with a fcalding 
deluge from his knee to his a^cle : nor was this all ; 
for when he felt the finart he would rub the part with 
his hand, without reflcding upon his nurfery, till he 
had crufhed great part of thofe who had efcaped. 
Still, however, it was my fortune to ftirvive for new 
adventures. 

The philofopher, among other vifitants whofe cu- 
riofity he was pleafed to gratify, was fometimes fa- 
voured with the company of ladies : for the entertain- 
ment of a lady it was my misfortune to be one mAttv.- 
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ing taken from my familj when I lead fufpefled it,, 
and fecured in the apparatus' of a folar microfcope. 
After I had contributed to their a(loni(hment and di- 
verfion near an hour, I was left with the utmoft in- 
* humanity and ingratitude to perifh of hunger, imtnured- 
between the two pieces of ifinglafs through which I 
had been exhibited. In this condition I remained 
three days and three nights ^ and fhould certainly 
have perifhed in the fourthy if a boy about feyen years 
old, who was carelefsly left alone in the room, had not 
poked his finger through the hole in which I was con^ 
£ned, and once more fet me at liberty. I was^ how- 
ever, extremely weak, and the window being open I 
was blown into the ilreet^ and fell on the uncovered 
pcrriwig of a do£ior of phyfic, who had jufl alighted 
to viiit a patienst. This wa» the firfl time I had ever 
entered a perriwig, a fituation which I fcarce lefs de- 
precate than the microfcope : I found it a defolate 
wildernefs, without inhabitants^ and without bounds.^ 
I continued to traverfe it with incredible labour, but 
I knew not in what diredtion, and defpaired of being, 
ever reflored either to food or reft. My fpirits were 
at length exhaufted, my gripe relaxed, and I fell al- 
moft in a date of infeniibility from the verge of the 
labyrinth in which I had been bewildered, into the 
head of a patient in the hofpital, over whom, after my 
fall, I could juft perceive the do6lor leaning to look. 
at his tongue. 

By the warmth and nouriihment which this place 
afforded me I foon revived. I rejoiced at ray deliver- 
ance, and thought I had nothing to fear but the death- 
of the patient in whofe head I had taken ihelter. 
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. I was^ however, -foon convinced of my miftake j foir 
among other .patieints in the fame^ ward was a child 
about fix years . old^ . who having been put in for a 
rupture, had fallen into a'jaundice : for this difeafe the 
nurfe, in the. abfence of the phyiician, prefcribed a 
certain number of myipecies to be adminiftered.alive. 
in a fpoonful of milk. . A colIe6lion . was immediately 
made, and I was numbered among the unhappy vi£iim& 
which ignorance and inhumanity had thus devoted. to 
deAru^llpn : I was. immcrged in the pc»tion, and favv 
myfklf approach the horrid jaws that I expeded would 
the next moment .clofe over me ^ not but that^. in thift 
dreadful moment, I had fome languid h(^»e oLpafTrng, 
the gutf unhurt, Vkd findixig. aiettlement at;the bottom* 
My fate, hoi/^cTer, wasjothexvife ^tccm^d ^ for. thd 
child y in a fit of forwardnefs and anger, dafhed the 
fpoon out of the hand of the «urfe ^ and after incre* 
dible fatigue I recovered the fiation to which I had 
defcenckd firoai the dd&ot^s'vfig. 

I was once more congratulating mjfelf oa an eicape 
^Imoft ^xmfaculous, when I was alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of a barber, with all the dreadful apparatus 
of his trade. I foon found that the perfon whofe head 
I had chofen for an afylum was become delirious, and 
that the hair was by the phyfician^s order to be re- 
moved for a blifler. 

Here my courage totally failed, and all my hopes 
forfook me. It happened, however, that though I was 
entangled in the fuds, yet I was depofited unhurt upon 
the operator's {having cloth ^ from whence, as he 
was (having you this night, I gained your (lioulder, 
and have this moment crawled out from the plaits of 
your dock, which you have juft taken off and laid upoa 
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this table. Whether this event be fortunate or un- 
fortunate time only can difcorer : but I ftill hope to 
find fome dwelling, where no comb (hall ever enter, 
and no nails ihall ever fcratch ) which neither pincers^ 
nor razor ihall approach ^ where I (hall pafs the re- 
adainder of my life in perfed fecurity and repofe, 
amidft the finiles of fociety and the profiifion of 
plenty* 

At this hope fo extravagant and redicolous, uttered 
with fttch folemnity of di6Uon and manner, I burft into 
a fit of immoderate laughter that awaked me : but my 
mirth was inftantly reprefled by refiediag, that the 
life of man it not left ezpofed to evil ; and that all hi» 
czpedatioos of (ecurity and happineit in tempofal pofir 
fcffioQf arc e^ally chimexical and abford*. 

lan^SIR, 

* Your humbk iervaBt, 

PoUttTQt^ 



Tf^ 
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Telepbus et Pe/ius^ cimpattfter tt amluterq^e^ 
Prqjicit ampullai^ tt fijquipedalia Virffa^ 
Si curat eorfpcQantU titigiffi fuenU* 

Tragedumi too hy by tlieir fttte to grkve i 
Peleus and Telt phuf, exiled and poor^ 
Forget their fwelUng and gigautic words ; 
He that wouM haye fpcSatora (hare his grief, 
Mttft write not only weU but movi|i|^y. 

RoiCOMMON* 



Nf ADiiiss being oceafioned by a clofe mod eontinaed 
attention of the mind to a fingle objed, Shakefpeare 
judiciouily reprefents the refignation of his crown to 
daughters fo cruel and unnatural, as the particular idea 
which has brought on the diflradion of Lear, and 
which perpetually recurs to his imagination, and mixes 
itfeif with all his ramblings. Full of this idea, there- 
fore, he breaks out abruptly in the fourth a£k : ^ No, 
*^ they cannot touch me for coining : I am the king 
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** himfelf.'* He believes himfelf to be raifing re- 
cruits, and cenfures the inability and unlkilfulnefs q£ 
fome of his foldiers : ** There's your prcfs money. 
*♦ That fellow handles his bow like a crow-keeper r 
*^ draw me a clothier's yard. Look, look, a moufe ! 
** Peace, peace : this piece of toaded cheefe will da_ 
*' it." The art of our poet is tranfcendent in thus 
making a pafTsrge that eren borders on Burlefqu^, 
flrongly expreffive of the madnefs he is painting. Lear 
fuddenly thinks himfelf in the £eld ^ '' there's my 
** gauntlet^PU prove it on a giant :" and that he has 
ihot his arrow fuccefsfully ! ** O well flown barb ! 
** i' th' clout,' i' th' clout : hewgh ! give the word." 
He then recoUef^s thtf falfehood and cruelty of his- 
liauglitexs, and breaks out in fome pathetic reflections 
on his old age, and on the tempeft to which he was fo 
lately ezpofed ; *' Ha ! Gonerill, ha f Regan ! They 
** flattered me like a dog, and told me I had white 
*' hairs on my.beazd^ ^xe the black one's were there.. 
^* They fay, ay and bo, to eyery thing that I &id— » 
^* 2Lj and no too, was no good ^ divinity*. When the 
t* xain came to wet me once, and the wind to make 
*' me chatter ^ when the thunder would not peace 
** at my bidding 5 there I found 'm, there I fmelt 'm 
^' out. Go tO) they're not men of their words ^ they 
*^ told me I was every thing: 'tis a lie, I am not 
"- ague-proof.** The Ihipotence of royalty to exempt 
its poffeflbr, more than the meaneil fubjeCl, from fuf- 
feeing natural evils is here finely hinted at. 

His friend and adherent Glo'fler, haying been lately 
deprived of fight, inquires if the voice he hears is not 
the voice of the king ^ Lear inflantly catches the word^ 
and replies with great quicknefs, . 

— Ay^ 
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•«• Ay,, every inch a king : 



When I do flare, fee how the fubjed qua^^l-es ! •• 
I pardon that man^s life. What was thy caufe ? 
Adultery > no thou (halt not die : die for adultery ! 

He then makes fome very fever e refledlions on the 
hypocrify of lewd and abandoned women,, and adds, 
^' Fie, fie, fie j pah, pah : give me an ounce of civet, 
** good ap.othecary, to fweeten my imagination :*' and 
as every objeft feems to be prefent to^the eyes of the 
lunatic, he thinks he pays for the drug : *' there's 
** money for thee !" Very ftrong and lively alfo is 
the imagery in a fucceeding fpeech, where he thinks 
himfelf viewing his fubjedls puni(hed by the proper 
officer : 

Thou rafcal bedel, hold *thy bloody hand : 

Why doft thou lafti that whore ? ftrip thy own back } 

Thou hotly luft'ft to ufe her in that kind 

Por which thou whip 'ft her ! 

This circumftafice leads him to refie^ on the efficacy 
of rank and power, to conceal and palliate profligacy 
and injuftice ^ and this fine fatire is couched in two 
different metaphors, that are carried on with muck 
projpriety and elegance : 

Through tatterM clothes fmall vices do appear ^. 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Plate fin with 

gold, ' 

And the ftrong lance of juftice hUrtl^s breaks^ 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy ftraw doth pierce it. 

We 
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We are moved to find that Lear has fome fiunt know- 
ledge of his old and fjedthful ooortier. 

If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 
I know thee well enough ^ thy name is Glo^Her : 

The advice he then gives him is very affeding : 

Thou mud be patient ^ we came crying hither^i 
Thou know^ily the firft time that we fmell the air 
We wawle and cry 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great fiage of fools ! 

This tender complaint of the miferies of human life 
bears fo exaft a refemblance with the following paf- 
fage of Lucretius, that I cannot finrbear tranfcribing 
it: 

Vagttitque locum luguhri cwi^let^ ut equum ejiy 
' Cui tantum in vitd re/Ut intrnjirt maiorum. 

Then with diftre&fbl cries he fills the room. 
Too fure prefiiges of his future doom. 

Drtdenw 

It is not to be imagined that our author copied from 
the Roman \ on fuch a fubjeft it is almoft impoffible 
but that two perfons of genius and fenfibility muft feel 
and think alike, Lear drops his moralities and medi- 
tates revenge; 

ft 



It were a delicate dratagem ta ^^ 
A troop of horfe whh felt. PU put^t in proof j 
And yrhen IVe ^oPn upon thefe fons-in-law, ^^ 
Then kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill. 

The expedient is well fuited to the charader of a lu^ 
natic, and the frequent repetitions of the word ^' kill,?^ 
forcibly reprefent his rage and defire of revenge, and 
mud BSe€i an intelligent audience at once with pity 
«nd terror. At this inftant Cordelia fends one of her 
attendants to proteft her« father from the danger with 
which hfc is threatened by her fiftcrs : the wretched 
king is fo accuftomed to mifery, and fo hopelefs of fuc- 
<;our, that when the meffengcr oflFcrs to lead him 
out, he imagines himfelf taken captive and mortallj 
wounded : 

No refcue ? what 1 a prifoner ? I am e*en 
The natural fool of fortune : ufe me well, 
You (hall have ranfom. Let me have furgeons ^ 
I am cut to the brain.— 

Cordelia at length arrives ; an opiate is adminidered 
to the king, to calm the agpnies and agitations of his 
mind j and a mod interefting interview enfues between 
this daughter that was fo unjuftly fufpe£^ed of difaf- 
fe£Uon, and the ra£b aad midaken father. Lear, during 
his ilumber, has bce^n anrayed in regal apparel, and 
is brought upon the ftage in ;i chair, not recovered 
from his trance. I know not a fpeech more truly 
pathetic than that of CoideUs whea (he firit fees 
liim; 

Hai 
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Had you not been tbeir father, tbefe white flakes 
Did challenge phy of them. Was this a face 
To be exposM again ft the warring winds ? 

The drcadfulnefs of that night is exprefied by a cir- 
cumilance of great humanity } for which kind of 
Ihrokes Shakefpeare is as emineot as ior his poetry : 

My very enemy's dog, 

Though he had bit me, (hould have fieod that night 
Againfl my fire. And waft thou fain, poor father, 
^To hovel thee with fwine, and rogues forlorn, 
In ftiort and mufty ft raw. 

Lear l^egins to awake ^ but his imagination is ftlll 
diftempered, and his pain exquifite ^ 

You do me wrong to take me out o'th' graven 
Thou art a foul in blifs } but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do fcald Hke moltea lead 

• - 

"N^^en Cordelia in great afHidion aiks him if he 
knows her, he replies, 

You are a fpirit, I know ; when did you die ? 

: This reply heightens her diftrefs y but his fenfibility 
beginning to return, ftie kneels to him, and begs his 
benedif^ion.. I hopfe I have no readers that can perufe 
his anfwer without tears : • 

Pray do not qiopk me : . . , . . 
I am a very fooliCh, fond old man, 

Fourfcore 



Fourfcore at)d upward ^ and to deal plamlf ^ 

I fiear I am not in my perfeft nftind. 

Methinks I (hould know you, and know this fbaii j 

Yet I am doubtful : for Pm mainly ignorant 

What place this is.-*-Do not laugh at tnc j 

For as I am a man^ I'think this lady 

To be my child Cordelia. ^ ^ ■ 

The humility, caltnneft, and redatcncfs of this fpeech^ 
t>ppofed to the former rage and indignation of Lear, is 
finely calculated to excite commiferation. Struck with 
the remembrance of the injurious fufpicion he had 
cherifhed againil this favourite and fond daughter, the 
poor old man intreats her, ** not to weep," and tells 
her that " if (he has prepared poifon for him, he is ready 
** to drink it) for I know,*' fays he, " you do not, you 
** cannot love me, after my cruel ufage of you : your 
** lifters have done me much wrong, of which I have 
"** fome faint remembrance.: you have fome caufe to 
** hate me, ihey have none." Being told that he i'i 
not in France, but in his own kingdom, he apfwers 
haftily, and io connexion wi^h that leading idea which 
I have before infilled on, " Do not abufc me^' — and 
adds, with a meeknefs and contrition that are very pa-* 
thetic, " Pray now forget and forgive j I am old afxdk 
" foolilh.'* ' 

Cordelia isatlafl flain :'the lamentations of Lear are 
extremely tender alid affe^ing 5 and this^ accldetit !s fo 
fevere and intolerable, that it again deprived him of his 
intcllcdl, which feemed to be returning. 

His laft fpeech, as he furveys the body, confifts of 
fuch fimple refledlions as nature and forrow dl£latc : 

Vol. IV. F Why 
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Why (hould a dog, a horfe^ a rat ha\re life. 

And thou no breath at all ? Though come no more ^ 

Never, never, never, never, never ! 

The htaving and fwelling of his heart is defcribed by 
a mofl expre^ive circumdance : 

« 

Pray you undo this button. . Thank you^ Sir, 
Do you fee this ? Look on her^ look on ^her lips : 
Look there, look there [Dies* 

I (hall tranfiently obferv«, in conclufion of thefe re- 
marks, that this drama is chargeable with confiderable 
imperfedlions. The plot of Edmund againd his brother, 
which diftraSs the attention, and deilroys the unity of 
the fable : the cruel and horrid extindion of Gloder^s 
eyes, which ought not to be exhibited on the ilage 5 the 
utter improbability of Gloiler's imagining, though blind* 
that he had leaped down Dover cliff 5 and fome paflages 

'^that are too turged and full of Drained metaphors ^ are 
faults which the warmed admirers of Shakefpeare will 
find it difficult to excufe* I know not, alfo, whether 
tl^e cruelty of the daughters is not painted with circum- 
ftances too favage and unnatural ^ for it is not fufficient 
to fay, that this monftrous barbarity ts founded on hiflori- 

./bal truth, if we recoiled the juflobfervatiou of Boileau, 

fc ..^ /* Le vrfiy pent queiquefois n^etre pas vraifemklable. 

Some truths may be too flrong to be believed. 

Somes* 

No. 
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'Jam f^rotervd 
Yronte ^etet Lalage mariLim. Hor, 

The maid whom now you court in vain, 
Will quickly run in qued of man. 

I HAVE before remarked, that '^ to abilain from tbe 
'' appearance of evil,'' is a precept in that law which 
has every char a^eri (lie of Divinity \ and I have 
in more than one of-thefe papers, endeavoured to inforce 
tlie pradlice of it, by an iiluflratioB of its excellence 
and importance. 

Circum [lances have been admitted as evidences o£ 
guilt, even when death has been the -confequence of 
convidkion \ and a condudk by which evil is Uroogly im* 
plied , is little lefs pernicious than that by which it is 
exprefled. With refpedt to fociety, as far as it can be 
influenced by example, the effed of both is the fame \ '^t- 
for cTcrj man encourages the pra^e (tf that viee 

Fa 
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wliicli he Commits in appearance, though he avoids it 
in fa£l : and with refpefl to the individual, as the edeem 
of the world is a motive to virtue only Icfs powerful 
than the approbation of confcience^ he who knows that 
he is already degraded by the imputation of guilt, will 
find himfelf half difarmed when he is afTailed by temp« 
tation : and as he will have lefs to lofc, he will, indeed^ 
be lefs difpofed to refift. Of the fex, whcfe levity is 
moft likely to ptovokc cenfure, it is eminently true, that 
the lofs of charafter by imprudence frequently induces 
the lofs of virtue : the ladies therefore, fliould be pro- 
portion ably circumfpeft j as to thofe, in whom folly is 
mofl likely to terminate in guilt, it is certainly of moft 
importance to be wife. 

f bis flibjeft has irrefiftlbly obtruded itfelf upon vfif 
mind in the filent hour of. meditation, becaufe, as often 
as 1 have reviewed the fcenes in which I have 
mixed among the bufy and the gay, I have ob* 
ferved that a depravity of manners, a licentious tx^ 
travagance of dxcfs and behaviour, are become almo(l 
univerfal : virtue feems ambitious of a refemblance to 
vice, as vice glories in the deformities which (lie has 
been ufed to hide. '""""^ 

A decent timidity, aild modeft referye, have been aU 
ways conlidered as auxiliaries to beauty j but an air of 
diffolute boldnefs is now affedled by all who would be 
thought graceful or polite : chaflity, which ufed to be 
drfcovered in every gefture and every look, is now re- 
tired to the breaft, and is found only by thofe who in- 
tend its de(lru6lion j as a general, when the town is 
furrehdered, retreats to the citadel, which is always 
lefs capable of defence, when the outworks are poflef. 
ftd by the enemy. 

2 Theftf 
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There is now little apparent difference between the 
virgin and the proftitute : if they are not otherwife 
known, they may (hare the box and the drawiag-room 
"without diilin^lion. The fame fafhion -which -takes 
away the veil of modcfty, willneceiTarily conceal lewd- 
ncfs 5 and honour and (hame will lofe their influence, 
becaufe they will no longer dillinguiih virtue from 
vice. General cu(lom, perhaps, may be thought an 
cffeftual fecurity againft general cenfure j but it will 
not always lull the fufpicions of jealoufy j nor can It 
familiarize any beauty without deflroying its influence, 
or diminifli the prerogatives of a hufband without weak- 
inning his attachment to his wife. 

The excefs of every mode may be declined without 
remarkible fln^ularity ^ and the ladies^ who (houiil 
^ven dare to be lingular in the prefen£ defedtion of 
tafle, would proportionably increafe their power anid 
fecure their happinefs. * 

I know that in the vanity and the prefumption of 
youth, it is common to allege the confcioufnei's of in« 
Bocence, a^ a reafen for the contempt of cenfure j and 
tt Ircencd, not only for every freedom, but for every fa- 
vour except the laft. This confidence can, perhaps, 
tmly be rcpreffed by a fcnfe of danger : and as the pcr- 
fons whom I wi(h to warn, are moit impatient of de- 
clamation, and mofl fufceptible of pity, I will addrefs 
them in a ftory j and I hope ^hc events will riot only 
illuftrate but imprcfs the precept which they contain. 

Flavilla, jult as (he had entered her fourteenth year, 
was Iclt an orphan to the care of her mother, in fuch 
circumllances as difappointed all the hopes which her 
education had encouraged. Hef father, who lived in 
great elegance upon the falary of a place at court, died 

F 3 . ^\3l^^^v\^V 
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fuddenlj) without having made any proviflon for his fa- 
mily, except an annuity of one hundred pounds, which 
he had purchafed for his wife with part of her marriage 
portion 5 nor was he poflefled of any property, except 
the furniture of a large houfe in one of the new fquares, 
an equipage, a few jewels,, and fome plate. 

The greater part of the furniture and the equipage 
were fold to pay his debts ^ the jewels, which were not 
of great value, and fome ufeful pieces of the plate, 
were referved 5 and Flavilla removed with her mother 
into lodgings. 

But notwithftanding this change in their circum- 
ilances, they did not immediately lofe their rank* 
They were dill vifited by a numerous and polite ac- 
quaintance ; and though fome gratified their pride hjr 
afluming the appes^rance of pity, and rather infulted 
%han alleviated their diflrefs by the whine of coodo* 
lance, and minute comparifon of what they had loH 
with what they pofleiTed y yet from others they were 
continually receiving prefents, which dill enabled them 
to live with a genteel frugality : they were ftiU confi.- 
dered as people of faihion, and treated by thofe of a 
lower clafs with diftant refpedl. 

Flavilla thus continued to move in a fphere to which 
(he had no claim ^ (he was perpetually furrounded with 
elegance and fplendor, which the caprice of othersj 
like the rod of an enchanter, could diilipate in a mo. 
ment, and leave her to regret the lofs of cnjoymients, 
which (he could neither hope to obtain nor ceafe to de« 
fire. Of this, however, Flavilla had no dread. She 
was remarkably tall for her age, and was celebrated 
not only for her beauty but her wit : thefe qualifica- 
tions (he confideredi not only as fecuring whatever (he 

enjoyed 
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enjoyed by the favour of others^ but as a ^Itigtoi po^ 
kd^ffg them in her own right by an advantageous mar- 
riage. Thus the vifion that danced before her, deriv^* 
ed ft ability from the very vanity which it flattered : 
and (he had as littk apprehenfion oi diftrefs,- as difR- 
dence of her own power to pleafe. 

^There was a- faihibnable levity in her carriage and 
difcourfe, which her mother^ who knew the danger of 
her fituation^ laboured to reftrain, fomeiimes with an-^ 
ger, fometimes with tears, but always without fuccefs;- 
Flavilla was ever ready to anfwer, that (he neither did 
or faid any thing of which ihe had reafon to be afham^ 
«d' 'j and therefore did not know why (he Ihould be re-r 
Arained, except in mere courtefy to envy, whom it was- 
aii honour to provoke,, or to (lander, whom it was a dif- 
grace to feat'. In proportion as Flavilla was more flar*^ 
tered and carefled, the influence of her mother became 
lefs : and though (he always •treated her with refpcd,- 
from a point of good breeding, yet (he fecretly defpifed 
her maxims and applauded' her own condu^^ 

Flavilla at eighteen was* a* celebrated toaft ; and 
among other gay vifitants who frequented her tea- 
table, was Clodio) a young baronet, who had joft tak-^ 
en pofleflion of his* title and eft ate;- l%ere were 
inany- particulars in- Clodio^s behaviour, which encou- 
raged Flavilla to hope that (he (hould obtain* him for 9 
hu(l>and : but (he fu£Eered his« afliduities with fuch ap* 
parcpt pleafure, and his familiarites with fo little re- 
serve, that he foon ventured to difclofe his intention, 
and make her what he thought a very genteel propofal 
of another kind : but whatever were the artifices with 
which it was introduced, or the terms in which it was 
made, Flavilla rej^ded it with the utmoft indignation 

F 4 and 
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and difdain. Clodio, who, notwithflanding his youth, 
had long known and often pradifed the arts of fedudion^ 
gave way to the florro, threw himfelf at her feet, im* 
puted his offence to the phrenzy of his pafiion, flatter- 
ed her pride by the moft afaje^ fubmiilion and eztrava<» 
gant praifc, entreated her pardon, aggravated his crime, 
bu( madie no mention of atonement by marriage. This 
particular, which Flavilla did not fail to remark, ought 
to have determined her to admit him no more : but her 
vanity and her ambition were liiil predominant; (he dill 
hoped to fucceed in her proje6^. Clodio's offence wa« 
tacitly forgiven, his viHts were permitted^ his familia* 
rities were again faffered, and his hopes revif«d. He 
had long entertained ah opinion that iht loved htm, iii 
vrhich, however, it is probabk, that hh own VMiity and 
and her indifcretion concurred to deceive hirii } but 
this opinion, though it implied the ilroogeft obligatioii. 
to treat her vrithr generofity and teodernefs, •nly d6ter« 
Biined him. again to attempt her ruin, as it encoutaged^ 
him with a probability of fiicc^t* Haviag, theTcfore,^ 
refolved to obtain her as a wiflreft, or %t once to g^ve 
ber up, he thought he had little moTe to. do, than ta 
convince hjer that he had taken fuch a refolution, juftl- 
fy it by fome plaudble fophidry, and give her fomt time 
to deliberate upon a &nal determination. With thk. 
view, he went a (hort journey into the country j having, 
put a letter into her hand at partiAg^ ixk which he ac- 
quainted her, " That he had often refledcd, with ioex. 
" prefllble regjret, upon her refentment of his condudi 
•* in a late inflance 5, but that the delicacy and the ar- 
^' dour of his affetilion were infuperable obilacles to his 
** marriage y that where there was no liberty, there 
^' could be no happinefs : that he ^ould. become indif- 

" fercntk 
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** ferent to the endearments of love, when they could 
" no longer be diftinguifhed from the officioufnefs of 
" Juty : that while they were happy in the poiTeflion 

of each other, it would be abfurd to fuppofe they. 

would part ^ and that if this happinefs (hould ceafe, 
** it would not only infure-but aggravate their niifery 
** to be infcpara^ly^ united : that this event was Icfs 
** probable, in proportion as their cohabitation was vo- 
** luntary 5 but that he would make fuch provilion for 
" her upon the contingency, as a wife would expert 
" upon his death. He conjured her not to determine 
** under the influence of prejudice and cuftom, but ac- ^ 
^* cording to the laws of realbu and nature. After 
** mature deliberation/' faid he, "remember that the ' 
" whole value of my life depends upon your will. I 
**^ do not requcft an expticit confent, with whatever 
** tranlport I might behold the lovely confuHon which - 
" it might produce. 1 (hall attend you in a few days, 
** with the anxiety, though ^not with the guilt,, of a"^ 
** criminal who waits for the decilion of his judge. If"^ 
" my vifit is admitted, we will never part ^ if it is re- - 
** jc6lcd, 1 can never fee you more." 
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No. CXXIV. Saturday, January 2i. 1754* 



Jncedis per ignes 



Suppqfit§s cineri deiofo. H6&* 

With heedlefs feet on fires you go, 
That hid in treacherous aflies glow. 

•Tlavilla had too much underflanding a9 well as vir* 
tue, to deliberate a moment upon this propofal. She 
gave immediate orders that Clodio fhould be admitted 
no more. But his letter was a temptation to gratify her 
vanity, which (he could not refifl: ^ (he (hewed it fird 
to her mother and then to the whole circle of her fe- 
male acquaintance, with all the exultation of a hero 
who expofts a vaQqui(hed enemy at the wheels of his 
chariot in a triumph ^ (he coniidered it as an indifput- 
able evidence of her virtue, as a reproof of all who had 
dared to cenfure the levity of her condu^, and a licence 
to continue it without apology or reilraint. 

It happened that Flavilla, foon after this accident, 
was feen in one of the boxes at the play-houfe by Mer- 
cator, a young gentleman who had juft returned from 
his (irft voyage as captain of a large (hip in the Le- 
vant trade, which had been purchafed for him by his 
father, whofe fortune enubled him to make a genteel 

provifioR 
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provifion for five fons, of Whom Mercator was the young- 
eft, and who expeded to (hare his eftate,. which was 
perfonal^in equal proportions- at his death. 

Mercator was captivated with her beauty, but dif^ 
couraged by the fplendor of her appearance, and the 
rank of her company. He was urged r-ather by curio- 
fity than hope, to inquire who (he was^ and he foon 
gained fuch a knowledge of her cireumdances, as re- 
lieved him: from defpair. 

As he knew not how to. get admiflion to her com- 
pany, and had no defignu pon her virtue, he wrote in the: 
firft ardour of hifi padlon to her mother ^ giving a faith- 
ful account of his fortune and dependence, and entreat- 
ing that he might be petiJljj||gii^.tQ. vifit Flavilla as a 
candidate for her afiEediiqp. J^llie- old lady after having, 
made fome inquiries, by wKfcH'the account that Mer-. 
cator had given her was confirmed, fent him an invita- 
tion and received his firfl vifit alone. She told him, 
that as Flavilla: had no fortune, and as a confiderable 
part of his own was dependent upon his father *s will,. 
It would be extremely imprudent to. endanger the dif- 
appointment of his expedations, by a marriage which, 
would make it more necefTary that they (hould be ful- 
filled *, that he ought therefore to obtain his father^s 
confent, before any other (lep was^ taken, lell he (hould 
be embarafied by engagements which young, perfons 
almoll iafenfibly contra£^, whofe complacency in each 
other is continually gaining (Irength by frequent vifita 
and conver{ation. To this counfel, fo falutary and per- 
plexing, Mercator was hefitating what to reply, wheo. 
Flavillacame in, aa accident which he was now only 
fglicitous to improve. Flavilla was not difpleafed ei- 
ther witkhis perfon or his addrcfs j the franknefs and 

F 6 gaictj: 
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gaiety of her diTpoiitioa foon^ nrade him forget that he 
waa a (Granger : a convecTation commencvd, during 
which they became yet more pleafed with eacb other |. 
. *iid having thu» furmounted the difficulty of a firft vi. 
.lit, he thought no more of the old lady, as he believed 
her aufpices wf re not neceflary to his fucceffr. 

His vifits were often repeated, ami he became every 
hour more impatient of delay r he prefled his fuit witb 
that contagious ardour, which is caught at every glance^ 
and produces the confent which it iblicits. At the 
fame time, indeed, a thought of his father would in- 
tervene J but being determined to gratify hi» wilhes at 
all events, he concluded with a fagacity almofl univer^ 
fal on thcfe occafions, that of two evils, to marry with- 
out his confent was leis,, than to marry againd it *, and- 
one evening, after the lovers had fpent the afternoon by 
themfelves, they went out in a kind of frolic, which^^ 
Mercator had propoied in the vehemence of his paffioDy* 
and to which Flavilla had confented in the giddincfso^ 
her indifcretion, and were married at May Fair.. 

In the firft interval of recoUeftion after this precipi^ 
tate flcp, Mercator confidered, that he ought to be the firit- 
who acquainted his father of the new alliance which^ 
had been made in his family: but as he had not fortitude 
enough to do it in perfon, he exprefled it in the be ft' 
terms he could conceive by a letter 5 and after foch atv 
apology for his condu£l as- he had been ufcd to make* 
to himfelf, he requcfted that he might be permitted to* 
prefent his wife for the parental benedt6lion, which a* 
Ibne was' wanting to complete his felicity. 

The old gentleman, whofe chara^er I cannot better 
evprefs than in the falhionable phrafe which has been^ 
contrived to palliate falfe principles and diOblute man- 
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ners, had been a gay maa^ and was well acquainted with 
the tdwn* He had often heai^d Flavilla loaded by raket* 
of qtrality, and had often feen her at public places* 
Her beauty and her depend ence, the gaiety of hev 
drefsy the multitude of her admirers, the levity of her 
condu^, and all the circumftances of her fituation, had 
concurred to render her chavadier fufpefled ^ and he 
was difpofed- to judge of it with yet lefs charity, whet^ 
file had offended him by marrying his fon, whom he 
confidered as difgraced and impoverilhed, and wh'ofe 
misfortune, as it was irretrievable, he refolved not ta 
alleviate, but increafe j a refolution, by which fathers^ 
who have fooliCh anddifobedientfonsyufually difplay their 
own kindnefs and wifdom. As foon as he had readr 
Mercator'^s letter, hecurfedhim for a fool, who had 
been gulled by the artifices of a firuii\pet,to fcreen her 
firom public infamy by. fathering her children, and fe* 
cure her from prifon By appropriating her debts. In- 
an anfwer to his letter, which he wrote only to gratify 
his own refentment, he told him, that ** if he had ta- 
'' ken Flavilla into keeping, he would have overlook* 
'^ jed it y and if her extravagance had didrefled him, 
'^ he would have fatisfied his creditors ^ but that hi^- 
" marriage was not to be forgiven *, that he (hould never 
** have another (hilling of his moneys and he was deter** 
** mined to fee him no more.'* Mercator, who was 
more provoked by this outrage than grieved at his lofs, 
difdained reply V ^nd believing that he had now mod 
xeafon to be offended, could not be perfuaded to folicit 
a reconciliation. 

He hired a genteel apartment for his wife of an up« 
holfterer, who with a view to let lodgings, had 
takeu and fumiChed a large houfe near Leiceilexfieldsy . 
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tnd ia about two months left her to make another voj'^ 

He had received vifits of congratulation from her 
numerous acquaintance, and had returned them as a 
pledge of his defire that they (hould be repeated. But 
the remembrance of the gay multitude, which while he 
was at home had flattered his vanity, ts foon as he wa$> 
abfcnt alarmed his fufpicion : he had, indeed, no par^ 
ticular caufe of jealoufy ^ but his anxiety arofe merely^ 
^om a fenfe of the temptation to- which (he was expo* 
iedy and the impoflibility of . his fuperintending hep 
conduct. 

In the mean time Flaviila continued to flutter rounc^ 
the fame giddy circle, in which ihe had (hone fo long y 
the number of her vifitants was rather increafed than 
dimLni(hed, the gentlemen attended with yet greater 
afliduity, and (he continued to encourage their civilities* 
by the fame indifcreet familiarity : (he was one night 
at the mafquepade, and another at an- opera : fome« 
times at a rout, and fometimes rambling with a party 
of pleafure in (hort excurfions from town ; (he came- 
home fometimes at midnight, and fometimes in the* 
morning, and fometimes (he was abfent ff?veral nights- 
together. 

' This condud was the caufe of much fpeculatiou' and 
uneaiinefs' to the good man and woman of the houfe. 
At firft they fufpedled that Flaviila was- no better than* 
a- woman of pleafure ; and that the perfon who had hired 
the lodgings for her as his wife, and had difappeared 
upon pretence of a voyage to fea, had been employed 
to impofe upon them, by concealing her chara^er, in 
order to obtain fuch accommodation for her as (he could 
sot fo eafily have procured if it had been known : .Jbut 

V^ as 
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as thefe fufpicioBS made them watchful and inquifitive-^ 
they foon difcoveredy that many ladies by whom (he 
was vifited^ were of good charader and fa(hion. Her. 
condu6l, however, luppofing her to be a wife, was dill 
inexcuieable, and (lill endangered their credit and Tub- 
fiftence ^ hints were often dropped by the neighbours 
to the difadvantage of her chara^er ^ and an elderly 
maiden lady^ who lodged in the iecond floor, had giv-* 
en warning y the family wa» di^urbed at all hours in 
the night, and the door was crouded all day with mef-^ 
(ages andvifitants to Flavilla.^ 

One day,, therefore, the good woman took an oppor^ 
tunity to remonftrate, though in the moA diftant andi 
refpedlful terms, and with the utmoft difHdence and 
caution^ She told Flavilla, *^ that (he was a fine* 
" young lady, that her hufband was abroad,, that (h& 
^ kept a great deal of company, and that the worldf 
*^ was cenfbrious 3 (he wiChed that lefa occaiion for 
^* fcandal was given-; and hoped to be excufed the li- 
^ berty (he had taken> as (he might be ruined by thofd^ 
^* (landers which could have no inHuencc upon ther^ 
** great, and which, therefore, they were not folici-* 
" tous to avoid.^ This addrefs, however ambiguous, 
and however gentle, was eaiUy underftood and fiercely 
refented« Flavilla,. proud of her virtue, and impa-' 
tient of controul, would ha ve de^ifed the counfelofa' 
philofopher^ if it had implied an imfieachment of her con* 
du6l ; before a perfisn (o much her inferior, therefore, 
(he was under no reftratnt ; (be anfwered with a mix- 
ture of contempt and indignation,- that, '< tfaofe only 
''. who did not know her would dare to take any liber- 
" ty with her charader } and warned her to propagate 
*[ no fcandalous report at her peril,^* Fknlla imc&^ 
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diately rofe from her feat, and the woman departed 
without reply, though (he was feared lefs offended thaii 
her lodger, and from that moment (he determined whett 
Mercator returned to give him warning. 

Mercator's voyage was profperous 5 and after aQ 
abfence of about ten months he came back. The wo«> 
man, to whom her hufband left the whole management 
ef her lodgings, and who perfided in her purpofe, fooii 
found an (^portunity to put it in execution. Merca^ 
tor, as his part of the contra6l had been pun<5lually ful- 
filled, thought he had fome caufe to be offended, and 
xnfifled to know her reafons for compelling him to leave 
her houfe. Thcfe his hofttfs, who was indeed a friendly 
woman, was very unwilling to give ^ and as he per- 
ceived th^t (he evaded his queilJon, he became more 
iblicitous to obtain an anfwer. After much hefitatton, 
which perhaps had a worfc effeiSl than any tale whicb 
malice could have invented, (he told him, that ''Madam 
•* kept a great deal of company, and often (laid out 
" very Jatc j that (he h^d always been ufed to rjuict 
** and regulaiity ; and was df termined to let her a- 
** partment to fome pcrfon in a more private ftation.V ' 

At this account Mercator changed countenance 5 
for he inferred from it ju(l as much mere than truth, 
as he believed it to be lefs. After fome moments cf ' 
fufpcnfe, he conjured her to conceal nothing from him, 
with an emotion which convinced her that (he had al* 
ready faid too ranch. She then affured him, that '' he ' 
'^ had no reafon to be alarmed ^ for that (he had no 
« exception to his lady, but thofe gaieties which her 
^ (lation and the fa(hion fufiiciently authorifed.'* Mer- 
cator'^ fufpicion«, however, were not wholly removed ^ '- 
and be began to think he bad found a confidant whom • 
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it would bt his intertd to truft : hie, therefore, in the 
^lly of hi$ jedottfy, tonfefled, " that he hid {am6 

. • • • r 

** doubts concerhinp^ his wife, which it was of the ut- 
*^ moft importdhce to his honour and his peace to re* 
^' iblVe : he itttve^ted that he might continue in the 
'* apartment atvother year : that, as he ihbuld agairi 
♦* leave the -kingddtti in a (hort time, (be would fnffer 
'* no incident, which might confirm either his hopes 
^' or his fears, to efcBpe her notice in his abfence ^ and 
^^ that at his return ihe Would give him fuch an 'account 
^* as would at load deliver him from the torment of fuE^ 
^ pence, und-detieiffliioehiisfutHire kondudl.*" 

There is no ^oj^hiftry more gewcral than tliat by 
whidi^e'jtt{{ify ti buiy and fcrupdous inqiiify a^e^ 
fecrets, which to difcof^r is to be tiftetthtd without 
hope of redrefs ) and no fervice to which others are Co 
eafily engaged as to aflid iii the fearch. To commu- 
nicate fufpicions of matrimonial infidelity, efpecially 
to a huiband, Ts, by a drange mixture of folly and ma- 
lignity deemed not only an z6i of juftice but of friend- 
fiiip ; though it is too late to prevent an evil, which^ 
whatever be its guilt, can diffufe wretchednefs only ia 
proportion as it is known* It is no wonder, therefore^ 
that the general kindnefs of JVXercator^s confidant was 
on this occafion overborne j (he was flattered by the 
truft that had been placed in her, and the power with 
which (he was inverted ; fhe confented to Mercator's 
propofal, and promifed, that (he would with the ut« 
moll fidelity execute her commiflion. 

Mercator, however, concealed his fufpicions from 
his wife 'y and, indeed, in her prefence they were for- 
gotten. Her manner of life he began ferioufly to dif- 
ap]^rove 3 but beiiig^ well acc^uaiated with her temper. 
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in which great fweetnefs was blended with a high fpi' 
rit, he would not embitter the pleafure of a fhort (lay 
by altercation, chiding, and tears :■ but when her mind 
was melted into tendernefp at his departure, he clafped 
her in an ecfiafy of fondnefs to his bofom, and entreat* 
ed her to behave wkh referve and circtunfpedion j 
** becaufe^^^ faid he, ** I know, that my father keeps 
*^ a watchful eye upon your condu£l;, which may; 
^ therefore, confirm or remove his difplea&re, and eU 
^* ther intercept or bedow fuch an iocrei^e of my for- 
** tune as will prevent the pangs of reparation which 
" muft otherwife fo often return, and in a flmrt time 
** unite us to part no more.** To this caution ihe bad 
then' no power to reply $ and they parted . with. mirtu.ai 
protefiaticms of unalterable iov««. . 
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No, CXXV. Tucfdaj, Jtinuary 15. 1754^ 



'Uxorem, Toflume^ ducts f 



Die qua 7ifi^hone^ quibus exagitan colubrts? 

A fober man like thee, to change his life ! 
What fttry could pofiefs thee inrith a wife ? 

Drtbxk* 

Flavilla, foon after (he was thus left In a kind of w^ 
dowhood a fecond time, found herfelf with child 'y and 
within fomewhat lefs than eight months after Merca- . 
tor's return from his firft voyage, (he happened to tum- 
ble as (he was going up ftairs^ and being immediately 
taken ill, was brought to bed before the next morning. 
The child ,though its birth had been precipitated more 
than a month, was not remarkably fmall, nor had anyc 
infirmity which endangered its life*. 

It was now neceflary, that the vigils of whift and 
the tumults of balls and viiits fhould, for a while, b/e 
fufpended ^ and in the interval of languor and retire- 
ment, Flavilla firft became thoughtful. She often re- 
fie6led upon Mercator's caution when they laft parted, 
which had made an indelible imprefiion upon her mind, 
though it had produced no alteration in her condiid : 
notwithftandiag the manner in which it was ezpreflied, 
and the reafon upon which it was founded, ihe begaa 
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to fear that it might have been fecretly prompted by 
jealoufy. The birth, therefore, of h«r fir (I child ia 
his abftnce, at a time \vhen, if it hid not been prema- 
ture, it could not poflibly have been his, was an acci- 
dent which greatly alarmed hef : but there was yet 
another, for which it was (lill lefs in her power to ac- 
count, and which, therefore, alarmed her iliil more. 

It happened that fome civilities which (lie received 
from a lady which fat next her at an opera, and whom 
(he had never feen before, introduced a converfation, 
which fo much delighted her, that (he gave her a pref- 
fing invitation to vifit her : this invitation was accept- 
ed, and in k few days the vifit 'was paid. Flavilla was 
not lefs pleafed at the fecond interview, than (he had 
been at the fird ^ and without making any other inqui- 
ry concerning the lady than where (he lived, took the * 
"firil opportunity to Wait on her. The apartment in 
whi<:h (he was received, was the ground door of aa 
elegant houfe, at a fmall didance from St. Jameses. It 
bappened that Flavilla was placed near the window y 
tnd a party of the horfe guards riding through the 
Hreet, (he expe6!^ed to fee fome of the royal family, 
mtid hadHy threw up the fa(h. A gentleman who was 
paffiog by at the fame indant, turned about at the noiCe 
of the window, and Flavilla no fooner faw his facet 
than (he knew him to be the father of Mercator. After 
looking firft (ledfaftl/'at her, and then glancing his eye 
at the lady whom (he W\s vifiting, he affedled a con- 
temptuous fneer and went on. Flavilla, who had been 
thrown into fome confufion, by the fuclden and unex- 
pe6led (ight of a perfon, whom Ihe knew conddered her 
as the difgrace of his family and the ruin of his child, 
now changed countenance, and hadily retired to ano- 
tbcr part of the room; (he was touched both with grief 
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find anger at tUs filent infult, of which, however, (he 
did not then fufp e£i the; c^ufe. It b, indeed, probablci 
that the father of Mercator would no where have look<>* 
ed upon her with complacency ^ but as foon as he faw 
her companion, he recolleded that (he was the favou* 
lite miflrefs of an old courtier, and that this was the 
houfe in which he kept her in great fplendor, though 
(he had been by turns a proRitute to many others. .It 
happened that Flavilla, foon after thi^ accident, difco- 
vered the chara&er of her new acquaintance^ and ne» 
ver remembered by whom (he had been feen in her 
company, without the utmoft regret and appreh^niion* 
She now refolved to move in a lefs circle, and wit4l 
more circumfpe6^ion. In the mean time her little boy^ 
Vrhom (he fuckled, grew very faft y and it could no 
longer be known by his appearance, that he had been 
born too foon* His mother frequently gazed at him 
till her eyes overflowed with tears ^ and though her 
pleafures were now become domedic, yet (he feared 
led that whic^h had produced (bould deiiroy them. A^ 
ter fuch deliberation, (he deterjnined that (he would' 
conceal the child^s age from its father ^ believing it 
prudent to prevent a fufpicion, which, however ill 
founded^ it might be difficult to remove, as her jufti- 
fication would depend wholly upon the teRimony of 
her dependants : and her mother's and her own would 
neceifarily become doubtful, when every one would 
have reafon to conclude, that it would (^ill have been 
the fame, fuppofing the contrary to bave been true. 

Such was the flate of Havilla's mind, and her little 
boy was fix months old, when IVJercator returned. She 
received him with joy, indeed, but it was mi]ced with 
A vifible confuiion} their meeting wa9 more tender^ but 
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on her part it was lefs cheerful j (he fmiled with in ex- 
preffible complacency, but at the fatne time the tears 
gufhed from her tjet, and (he was £eized with an uni- 
Terfal tremor. Mercator caught the infe^on ^ and 
carefled firft his FlavtUa, and then his boy, with an 
excefs of fondnefs and delight that before he had never 
exprefled. The fight of the child made him more than 
ever wi(h a reconciliation with his father ^ and having 
heard at his firft landing, that he was dangeronfiy ill, 
he determined to go immediately and attempt to fee 
him, promifing that he would return to fupper. He 
had, in the midft of his carefies, more than once in- 
quired the age of his fon, but the quefiion had beea 
always avaded 5 of which, however, he took no notice,' 
nor did it ever produce any fufpicion. 

. He was now hafting to inquire after his father 3 but 
as he pafled through the hall, he was ofHcioufly laid 
hold of by his landlady. He was not much difpofed to 
inquire how ihe had fulfilled his charge ) but perceiv- 
ing by her looks that (he had fomething to communi- 
cate, which was at leaft in her own opinion of import- 
ance, he fuffered her to take him into her parlour. She 
immediately (hut the door, and reminded him, that (he 
had undertaken an office with relu£lance which he had 
prefled upon her j and that (he had done nothing in it 
to which he had not bound her by a promife ; that (he 
was extremely forry to communicate her difcoveries^ 
but that he was a worthy gentleman, and, indeed, 
ought to knqw them. She then told him, " that the 
** child was born within lefs than eight months after his 
" laft return from abroad 5 that it was faid to have 
" come before its time, but that having prefled to fee 
<* it, (he was rcfufcd." This, indeed, was true, and* 

confirmed 
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confirmed the good woman in her fufpicion ^ for Fla- 
villa, who had ftill refented the freedom which (he had 
taken in her remonftrance, had kept her at a great dif- 
tance : and the fervants, to gratify the miflrefs^ treat- 
ed her with the utmoft infolence and contempt. 

At this relation, Mercator turned pale. He now re- 
colleded, that his queftion concerning the child's birth 
had been evaded i and concluded, that he had been 
fhedding tears of tendernefs and joy over a ftrumpet 
and a baflard, who had robbed him of his patrimony, 
his honour, and his peace. He flarted up with the 
furious wildnefs of fudden phrenzyj but (he with great 
difHculty prevailed upon him not to leave the room. 
He fat down and remained fome time motionlefs, with 
his eyes fixed on the ground, and his hands locked in 
each other. In proportion as he believed his wife to 
be guilty, his tendernefs for his father revived ; and he 
refolved, with yet greater zeal, to profecute his pur- 
pofe of immediately attempting a reconciliation. 

In this date of confufion atad diftrefs, he went to the 
koufe 'y where he learned that his father had died early 
in the morning, and that his relations were then aflem- 
bled to read his wiU. Fulvius, a brother of Mercator's 
mother, with whom he had always been a favourite, 
happening to pafs from one room' to another, heard his 
voice. He accofted him with great ardour of friend- 
(hip ^ and, foothing him with exprefiions of condolence 
and affedion, infifted to introduce him to the company. 
Mercator tacitly confented ; he was received at lead 
with civility by his brothers, and fitting down among 
them, the will was read. He feemed to liden like the 
x«ft ; but was, indeed, mufing over the ftory which he 
had jttft heard, and loft in the (peculation of his own 
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t^retchednefs. He waked as from a dream» when tfad 
voice of the perfqn who had been reading was fufpend- 
ed 'y and finding that he could no longer contain hinr« 
felf, be ftarted up and would have left the conoipany. 

Of the will which had been read before hiniy be 
knew nothing : but his uncle believing that he was 
moved with grief and refentment at the manner in 
which he had been mentioned in it, and the bequeft 
only of a (hilling, took htm into another room y ao^ 
to apologize for his father^s unkindnefs, told "him, that 
'' the refentment which he exprefled at his marriage, 
** was every day increafed by the conduiSt of his w]fe» 
^* whofe charafter was no^ become notorioufly infamous) 
*^ for that (he had been feen at the lodgings of a known 
" proftitute, with whom (he appeared to be "well ac- 
*^ quainted.^^ This account threw Medrcator into an- 
other agony ^ from which he was, however^ a^ length 
recovered by his uncle, who, as the only expedient by 
W'hich^he could retrieve his misfotflvne and footh hit 
diftrefs, propofed that he (hould no mote tetuvn to his 
lodgings, but go home with him \ andithait he wouid 
himftlf take fuch meafures with his wife, as conld 
fcarce fail of itiducing hei to accept a feparate mainte^ 
nance, aiTume another name, and trouble him no morek 
Mercator, in the bitternefs of his afHiSion, confented 
to this propofal, and they went away together^ 

Mercator, in the mean tim^, was expe^ked by Sla^ 
villa with the mofl tender impatience. She had put 
her little boy to bed, and decorated a fmall room in 
which they had been ufed to fup by themfelves, and 
which (he had (hut up in his abfence ; (he counted the 
moments as they pafled, and lidened to every carriage 
and every. Aep that (he heard. Suf per now was r jady: 

her 
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b«rj^mpatience was ibcreafed^ terror was at length 
muligled with regret, and her fondnefs was only bufied 
to AfHid her : (he wiChed, (he feared, ihe accuied, (he 
su&ologized, and (he wept. In the height of thefe eager 
^xpeftations and this tender diftrefs^ (he received a 
A>illet which M ercator had been perfuaded by his uncle 
/to write, in which he upbraided her in the (Irongeft 
/ terms with abui^ng his confidence and di(honouring his 
bed^ '< of this,'^ he faid, **he had now obtained fuffi- 
^ cient proof to "dojuftice to himfelf, and that he was 
^* determined to fee her no more«^' 

To thofe, whofe hearts have not already acquainted 
them with the agony which feized Flavilla upon the 
fight of this billet, alWttempts to defcribe it would be 
not only incffe£kual but abfurd. Having paifed the 
night without ^eep, and the next day without food, 
difappointed in every attempt to difcover what was be- 
come of M ercator, and doubting if (he (hould have 
found him, whether it would be poffible to convince 
htm of ^her innocence *, the violent agitation of her ■ 
mind produced arflow fever, which, before (he confider- 
ed it as a difeafe, (he communicated to the child while 
(he cheri(hed it at her bofom, and wept over it as an 
orphan, wh'o(e life (hewas fuftaining with her own. 

After Mercator had been abfent about ten days, his 
uncle, having perfuaded him to accompany forae friends 
to a country-feat at the di(tance of near (ixty miles, 
w«nt to his lodgings in order to 4ii(chirge the rent, 
and try what terms he could. make with Flavilla, 
whom he hoped to intimidate with threats of a profe** 
cation and divotce ', but when:he came, he found that 
Flavilla was finking very faft under het difeafe, and 
that the child was dead already. ; The woman of the 
Vol. IV. G houfc, 
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hoofe, into whofe hands (he had juft put her repeating 
watch and fome other ornatnentt as a fecurit j for her 
rent, was fo touched with her didrefs, and fo firmly 
perfuaded of her innocence by the manner in which 
fhe had addrefled her, and the calm folemnity with 
which (he abfolved thofe by whom (he had been tra- 
duced, that as ibon as (he had difcovefed Fulviuft*s bu- 
finefs, (he threw herfclf on her knees, and entreated, 
that if he knew where Mercator waj to be found, he 
would urge him to return, that if poffible the life of 
Flavilla might be preferred, and the happinefs of both 
be reftored by her ju(lification. Fulvius,'who fiill fuf- 
pe6^ed appearances, or at leaft was in doubt of the caufe 
that had produced them, would not difcover his ne^ 
phew J but after much entreaty and ezpoftolation at 
la(l engaged upon his honour for the conveyance of a 
letter. The woman, as foon as (he had obtained this 
promife, ran up and communicated it to Flavilla $ who^ 
when (he had recovered from the furprife and tumult 
which it occafioned, was fupported in her bed, and in 
about half an hour, after many efforts and ma&y inter- 
vals, wrote a (hort billet j which was iealed and put 
into the hands of Fulvius. ^ 

Fulvius immediately inclofed and difpatched it by 
the poitf refolving, that in a queftion fo doubtful and of 
fttch importance, he would no farther iaterpofe. Mer- . 
cator, who the moment he caft his eye upon the lettef 
knew both the hand and the feal, after pauifing a few ' 
moments in fufpenfe, at length tore it open, and read 
Atk words : 

'' Such has been my folly, that, perhaps, I ifaould 
^' not be acquitted of guilt in any circum (lances, but 
*^ thofe in which I write* I do not, therefore, but for ' 

. #< your 
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*' your fake, wi(h them other than they arc. The dear 
*' infant, whofe birth has undone me^'now lies dead at 
^' my fide, a vidim to my indifcretion and your refent* 
** ment, I am fcftrce able to guide my pen. But I^ 
'* moft earneflly entreat to fee you, that you may at 
^' lead have the fatisfadion to hear me atteft my inno- 
** cenc4S with (he lad iigh, and feal obr reconciliation 
^ on my lips while they are yet fenlible of the im* 
" predion ." 

Mercator, whom' an earthquake would lefs have af- 
fe£led than this letter, felt all his tendernefs revive in 
a moment, and refle6led with unutterable anguifh up- 
on the rafhnefs of his refentment. At the thought of 
his didance from London, he darted as ifhe had felt 
a dagger in his heart : he lifted up his eyes to heaven, 
with a look that expreded at once an accufation of him- 
ffilf, and a petition for her ^ and then rudiing out of 
the houfe, without taking leave of any, oif ordering a 
fervant to attend him, he took pod horfes at a neigh- 
bouring inn, and in lefs than dx hours was in LeiceT- 
ter-fields. But notwithdanding his Ipeed) he arrived 
too late ^ Ilavilla had fufFered the lad agany, and her 
eyes could behold him no more. Grief and difappoint* 
m^nt, remorfe and defpair, now totally fubverted his 
reafon. It became necedary to remove him by force 
from the body ; and after a confinement of two years 
in a mad-houfe^ he died. 

Bfoy every lady, on whefe memory compadion fliall 
record thefe events, tremble to afltitoe the levity of' 
Flavilla *, fef^ perhaps it is in the powet c^ no man ia 
Mercatof ^8 f;jircamftances, to be lefs jealous than Mer« 
cator. 
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'Steriles nee legit mrenat 



JJt cftneret paucis^ merfitfue hoc fuhere verum* . 

X«17CAlff» 

Canll thou believe tlie yafl eternal Mind 
Was e'er to Sjrts and Lybian lands confinM ? 
That he would choofe this wafle, this barren 

groundi 
To teach the thin inhabitants around, 
And leave his truth in wilds and deferts d|rpwnM^ 

jTherb has always prevailed among that part of man^ 
kind that addid their minds to fpeculation, a propea« 
fi^y to talk much of the delights of retirement ; and 
fome of the moft pleafing compofitions produced in 
every age contain defcriptions of ^t^ peace and happi- 
mfs of a country life* 

I know not whether thofe who thus ambitioufly re* 
ppat the praifes of folitude, have always confidered!« 
lipw much they depreciate mankind, by declaring, thi|t 
)i?(iatever is excellent or dffirfi))le is to be obtained by 
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departing from them^ that the afTiilance which- we 
may derive from one another^ is not equivalent to the 
evils which we have to fear ^ that the kindnefs of a 
few is overbalanced by the malice of many y and that 
the protedlion of fociety is too dearly purchafed, by 
encountering its dangers and enduring its opprefiions* 

Thefe fpecious reprefentations of folitary happinefs, 
however opprobrious to human nature, have fo far 
ipread their influence over the world, that almoft eve- 
ry man delights his imagination with the hopes of ob- 
taining fome time an opportunity of retreat. Many, 
indeed, who enjoy retreat only in imagination, content 
themfelves with believing, that another year will trau- 
fport them to rural tranquillity,, amd die while they 
talk of doing what, if they had lived - longer, they 
would never have done* But many likewife there are,> 
either of greater refolutions or more . credulity, who 
in earneft try the (late which they. have been taught 
to think thus fecure from cares and dangers ; and re« 
tire to privacy, either that they may improve their 
bappinefs, increafe their knowledg;e» or exalt^ their vir-' 
t-ue. 

The greatier part of the admirers of folitude, as of 
all other claflcs of mankind, have no higher or remoter 
view, than the prefent gratification of their paffions*- 
Of thefe, fome haughty and impetuous, fly from fo- 
ciety only becaufe they cannot bear to repay to others 
the regard wiiieh themfelves exa^ j and think no (late 
of li£e eligible, but that which places them out of the 
reach of cenfure or controul, and affords them oppor- 
tunities of living in a perpetual -compliance with their 
own incliuationS) without the neceflitj of regulating. 

G 5 their 
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their a£^ions by any other mao^s convenience or opi- 
nion. ' 

There are others of minds more delicate and tender^ 
etfily offended by every deviation from' re^litude, foon 
difguded by ignorance or impertinence, and always 
expedling from the converfation of mankind more ele- 
gance, purity, and truth, than the mingled mafs of 
life will eafily afford. Such men are in hade to retire 
from groffnefs, falfehood, and brutality ^ and hope to 
find in private habitations at lead a negative fefi^ 
city, an- exemption from the (hocks and perturbations, 
with which public fcenes are continually diftreffing 
them. 

To neither of theie votaries will foHtudc afford that 
content which (he has been taught fo lavifiily to pro« 
mife. The man of arrogance will quickly difcover, 
that by efcaplnj^ from his opponents he has loft his. 
flatterers, that gseatnefs is nothing where It is not 
feen, and power nothing where it cannot be felt ^ and 
he whofe fecuhies are employed in too clofe an obfer- 
Yfttion of failings and defe6ls, will find his conditiofi-. 
very little mended by transferring his attention ftonv 
others to hinlfelf *, he will probably foon come back in 
quell of new obje6ts, and be glad to keep his cap- 
tioofnefs employed on any charadter rather than his^ 
own. 

Others are feduced into folitude merely by the au- 
thority of great names, and expe6t to find thofe charms 
in tranquillity which have allured flatefmen and con- 
querors to the ihades : thefe likewife are apt to won- 
der at their difapporhtment, for want of confidering, 
that thpfe whom they afpire to imitate carried with 
them to th^ir qountry feats minds full fraught with 

fubie6^8 
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fubjcds of refledion, the confcioufnefs of great mertt,. 
the mettory of illuftrioas adions, the knowledge of int- 
portant events, and the feeds of mighty deiigns to be 
ripened by future meditation* Solitude was to fuch 
men a releafe from fatigue, and an opportunity of uft« 
fulnefs. But what can retirement confer upon hifll) 
who having done nothing can receive no fupport IrokQ. 
his own importance, who having known nothing can 
find no entertainment in reviewing the pai^, and wbo 

^ intending nothing, can form no hopes from profpeds 
of the future : he can furely take fto wifer courle 
than that of lofing himfelf again in the crowd, anil 
filling the vacuities of Ms mind with the news of tlfe 
day. ^ ' 

Others cooiider folitude as the parent of philo>» 
fophy, and retire in expectation of greater intimacies 
wit^ fdence, as Nuna repaired to the groves when he 

' conferred with £g«ria» Thefe meti have not alwayis 
reafoh to repent. Some (ludies require a continued 
profecution of the fame train of thought, fuch as is too 
often interrupted by *the petty avocations of com- 
mon life : fometimes, likewife, it is neceflary, that 
k multiplicity of obje6ls be at once prefent to the mind; 
•nd every thing, therefore, mud be kept at diftanctf, 
which may perplex t|^ memory, or diflipate the at- 
tention. :"" 

But though learning may be conferred by (blitud6,. 
its application mufl be attained by general converfe.^ 
He has learned to no purpofe, that is not able to 
teach J and he will always teach unfuccefsfuUy, whd 
cannot recommend his fentiments by his didion or ad* 
drefs> 

G 4 Even 
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Even the acquifition of. knowledge is often muck 
fueilitated by the advantages of fociety : he that never 
-compares his notions with thofe o( others, readily aq- 
.quiefces in his firft thoughts, and very feldom difcovers 
.the objc&ions which may be raifed againft his opi- 
nions ', he therefore often thinks himfelf in pofleffion 
of truth, when he is only fondling an error long finqe 
, exploded. He that has neither companions nor rivals 
.in his fiudies, will always applaud. his own progrefs, 
: and think highly of his performances, becaufe he know3 
.not tjiat others have equalled or excelled him. And 
«I am afraid it may be added, that the Hi^dent . who 
;.iFrithdraws hiqifelf from the.^orld, will fpon.feel thajt. 
ardour extinguiihed which praife or emulation had exv- 
. kindled, and take the advantage of fecrefy to fleep, ra-i 
•.ther than to labour* 

. , There . remains yet another fet of reclufes,- whole 
intention entitles them to higher refpe£l, and whofe 
.motives deferve a more ferious. confideration. Thefe 
jretire from the world, not merely to baik in eafe, or 
.gratify curiofity, but that bring dilengaged from com- 
mon cares, they may employ more time in the duties 
-of religion : that they may regulate their adions with 
fitiSttx vigilance, and purify their thoughts by more 
frequent meditation. 

To men thus elevated above the mifts of mortality, 
I am far from preCuming myfelf qualified to give direc- 
tions. On him that appears t^ to pafs through things 
." temporary," with no other care, than " not to lofe 
.^* finally the things eternal," I look with fuch venera- 
tion as inclines me to approve his condu£l in the whole, 
without a minute examination of its parts ^ yet I ,c6uld 
never forbear to wilhj^ that while vice is every day 

mub 
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multiplying feducements, and talking forth with more 
hardened effrontery, virtue would not withdraw the 
influence of her prefence, or forbear to aflert her isa« 
tural dignity by open and undaunted perfeverance in 
the right. Piety pradlifed in folitude, like the flower 
that blooms in the defert, may give its fragrance to 
the winds of heaven, and delight thofe unbodifilUpi- 
rits that furvey the works -of God and the aftionso^-.., 
men > but it beftows no afliflance upon earthly beings 
and however free from taints of impurity, yet wants 
the facred fplendour of beneficence. 

Our Maker, who, though he gave us fuch varieties 
of temper, and fuch difference of powers, yet defigned 
us all for happinefs, undoubtedly intended, that we 
fhould obtain that happinefs by different means. Some 
are unable to refill the temptations of importunity, or 
the i^petuofity of their own paffions incited by the 
force of prefent temptations: of thefe it is undoubted- 
ly the duty to fly from enemies which they cannot con- 
quer, and to cultivate, in the calm of folitude, that 
virtue which is too tender to endure the tempefls of/ 
public life. But- there are others, who(e pafiiens grow 
more flrong and irregiilar in piivacy jaud who cannot^ 
maintain an uniform tenor of virtue, but by expofing' 
their manners tothe public eye^. and afliAing: the- ad- 
monitions of conicience with the fear of infamy: for' 
fuch it is dangerous to exclude all witneffes of .their' 
condud, till they have formed ftrong-habits of tvistaei 
and weakened, their pafEons by frequent viderics*- 
But there is a higher order of meo^fo infplred. with, ar- 
dour, and fo fortified with rcfoltttioD> that the worlds 
paffes before them without influence or .regard : thefe; 
ougl^ ta confider themfelvcs as appointed the guar- 
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diaos of mankind: they are placed in an evil world,. 
to exhibit public ciamples of good life > and may be 
ikidf when they withdraw to folitude, to defert tkeu 
ftation which providence aflighed them. 
T. 
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•Veieres itamu'aturj lauddt^ue I ■' ■ •• 

The wits of old he praifes^and admires*. 

" It is very remarkable,'*' fays Addifon, " thftt not* 
** withftanding we fall ihort at prefent of the ancients- 
" in poetry, paintings oratory, hiftory, architedture, 
^< and all the noble arts and fciences which depend 
^* more upon genius than experience ; we exceed them 
*' as much in doggerel, humour, burlefque, and all the 
*< trivial arts of ridicule.*' As this fine obfervation 
fiands at prefent only in the form of a general afler- 
tion, it defecves, I think, to be examined by a deduc* 
tioB of particulars, and confirmed by an allegation of 
cxftfl^les, which may furnilh an agreeable entertain* 

ment 
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ment to thofe \<rho have ability and inclination to re- 
mark the revolutions of human wit. 

That Taflb, Ariollo, and Camoens, the three moft 
celebrated of modern Epic Poets, are infinitely excelled 
in propriety of defign, of fentiment, and ftyle, by Ho- 
race and Virgil, it would be ferious trifling to attempt 
to prove : but Milton, perhaps,* will not fo eafily refign 
his claim to equality, if- not to fupcriority. Let it, 
however, be remembered, that if Milton be enabled 
to difpute the prize with the great champions of anti- 
quity, it is entirely owing to the fublime conceptions 
he has copied from the book of God. Thefe, there- 
fore, mud be taken away before we begin to make a 
juil eflimate of his genius ; and from what remains, it 
cannot, I prefume, be faid with candour and impar- 
tiality, that he has excelled Homer in the fublimity 
and variety of his thoughts, or the Arength and ma- 
jefty of his didlion. 

Shakefpear, Corneille, and Racine,- are the only 
modern writers of Tragedy^ that we can venture to op- 
pofe to Efchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides* The iirft 
is an author fo uncommon and eccentric, that we can 
fcarcely try him by dramatic rules. In ilrokcs of na- 
ture and charadler, he yields not to the Greeks : in 
all other circumilances that conditute the excellence 
of the drama, he is vadly inferior. Of the three mo« 
derns, the moft faultlefs is the tender and exadl Ra» 
cine : but he was ever ready to acknowledge, that his 
capital beauties were borrowed from his favourite Eu- 
ripides ^ which, indeed^ cannot efcape the obfervatiou 
of thofe who read with attention his Phaedra and An- 
dromache. The pompous and truly Roman fentiment s 
of CorneiUc are chiefly drawn from Luoan and Taci« 

Q 6 Vi>2& 
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tus^ the former of whom, by a (Irange perverfion of 
tafte, he is kuown to have preferred to Virgil His 
di^ion is not fo pure and mellifluous, his charaders 
not fo various and jud, nor his plots fo regular, fo in- 
terefting, and fimple, as thofe of his pathetic rivaL 
It is by this fimplicitj of fable alone, when every fin- 
ale a£l, and fcene,. and fpeech, and fentiment, and 
Vord, concur to accelerate the intended event, that 
the Greek tragedies kept the attention of the audience 
iinmoveably fixed upon one principal objedt, which* 
mud be neceflarily leflened, and. the ends of the- 
drama defeated, by the mazes and intricacies of modernv 
plots. 

The aiTertKin of Addifon with refpedi to the firft 
particular, regarding the higher kinds of poetry, will 
remain unqpeQionably true, till nature in fome diflant 
age, for in the prefent, enervated with luxury, (he 
feems incapable of fuch an effort, (hall produce fome 
tranfcendent genius, of power to eclipfe the Iliad and. 
the Edipus. 

The fuperiority of the ancient artifts in Fainting, ias 
not perhaps fo clearly raanifeft. They were ignorant,, 
it will be faid, of light, of (hade, and perfpe£tive y and' 
they had not the ufe of oil colours, which are happily- 
calculated to blend and unite without haxfhnefs and 
difcordance,. to gfve a boldnefs and relief to the figures, 
and to form thofe' middle Teini& which render every 
well wrought, piece a clofer refemblance. of nature, 
fudges of the trueft.tade do, however, place, the me- 
rit of colouring far below that of judnefs.of deiign, and 
ibrce of exprei&on,. In thefe two highefl and mod im- 
jportant excellencies, the ancient painters were emi* 
gently (killed; if we txuft Hie teliimbnies of Pliny^ 
' " Quin'tilian|« 
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Quintilian, and Lucian.) and to credit t!iem we are 
obliged, if we would form to ourfelves any idea of 
tliefe artiils at all } for there is not one Grecian pio 
ture remaining : and the Romans^ fome few of whofe 
works have defcended to this age, could never boafl of^ 
a Parrhafius or Apelles, a Zeuicis^ Timanthes,.or Pro>- 
.togenes, of whofe performances the two accompliQied 
critics above mentioned^ fpeaks in terms: of rapture and 
admiration. The (latues that have efcaped the rava« 
ges of time, as the Hercules and Laocoon for indance, 
are dill. a (Ironger demonflation of the power of the 
Grecian artifls in exprcffing the pafHons ^ for what was 
executed in marble, we have prefumptive evidence to- 
think, might alfohave been executed in colours. Car.- 
16 Maraty the lad valuable painter of Italy, after co« 
pying the head of the Venus in the Medicean collec-p 
tion three hundred times, generoudy confeBfed, that he 
could not arrive at half the grace and perfedlion of his ■ 
model. But to fpeak my opinion freely on a very dlf* 
putable point, I mufl own, that if the moderns ap#' 
proach the ancients in any of the arts here in quedion, 
they approach them neared in The Art of Painting, 
The human mind can with didiculty conceive any ihing. 
more exalted, than *' The Lad Judgment^* of Michael 
Angelo, and "The Transfiguration" of Raphael. What 
can be more animated than Raphael's ** /Paul preaching 
** at Athens V^ What more, tender and delicate than 
Mary holding the child Jefus, in his famous '^ Holy 
" Family?" What more graceful than " The Auroja" 
of Guido ? What more deeply moving, than " The 
*' Maflacre of the Innocents" by. Le Brun ? 

But. no modern Orator can dare to enter the lid& 
with. Dcpiodhenes and Tull;. We have difcourfcs,,in. 
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deed, that may be admired for their perfpicuitj, pu- 
rity, and elegance ', but can produce none th^t abound 
in a fublime which whirls away the auditor like a 
mighty torrent, and pierces the inmofl. recelTes of his 
heart like a fkfli of lightning y which irrefiilibly and 
inflantaneoufly courinces, without leaving him leifure 
to weigh the motives of conviction* The fermons of 
Bourdaloue, the funeral orations of BoiTuet, particu- 
larly that on the death of Henrietta, and the pleading»> 
of Peliflbn, for his difgraced patron Fouquet, are the 
only pieces of eloquence I can recoUeft, that bear any 
refembltnce tO'the Greek or Roman orator ^. for ia^ 
England we have been particularly unfortunate in ouis 
attempts to be eloquent, whether in parliament, iu 
the pulpit, or at the bar. If it be urged, that the na- 
ture of modern politics and laws excludes the pathetic 
and the fublime, and con&nes the fpeaker to a cold 
argumentative method, and a dull detail of proof and 
dry matters of fa£l ; yet, furely, the Religion of the 
moderns abounds in topics fo incomparably noble and' 
tfX3lltdf as might kindle the flames of genuine oratory^ 
in the mod frigid and barren genius : much more might 
this fuccefs be reafonably expelled from fuch geniufes 
a« Britain can enumerate ^ yet no piece of this fortj 
worthy applaufe or notice, has-ever yet appeared. • 

The few, even among profciSed fcholars, that are- 
able to read the ancient Hiftorians in *their inimitable 
originals, • are ftartled at the par,adox^ of Bolingbroke 
who boldly prefers Guicciardini to Thucydides j that 
28, the xnoft verbofe and tedious to the jaofk compre* 
henfive and concife of writers,, and a colledor of fadls 
to one who was himfelf an eye-witnefs and a principal 
sHor in the important dory he relates. And, indeed, 

it 
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it may be well prcfumed, that the ancient hiftories ex- 
ceed the modern from this iingle confider&tion, that the 
latter are commonly compiled by reclufe fcholars, un- 
pra6tifed in bulinefsj war, and politics j whilft the 
former are many of them written by minifters, com- 
manderSj and princes themfelves*- We have, indeed^ 
a few flimfy memoirs, particularly in a neighbouring, 
nation, written by perfons deeply intcrefted in the 
tranfaflions they defcribe j but thefe I imagine will 
not be compared to ** The retreat of the ten thoufand" ' 
which Xenophon himfelf conducted and related, nor to > 
the Galic war*' of Caafar, nor " The precious frag- 
ments-' of Polybius, which our modern generals and 
minifters would not have dlfcredited by diligently pcr- 
ufing^ and making them the models of their condu^ as^ 
as well as of their ftyle. Are the refledlions of Machi-- 
avel To fubtle and refined as thofe of Tacitus ? Are ' 
the portraits of Thuanus fo iirong and expreflive as 
thofe of; Salluft and Plutarch ? Arc the narrations of'' 
Davila. fo lively and animated, or do his fentiment^ 
I breathe fuch a love of liberty and vistue, as thofe o{<^ 
Livy and Herodotus ? - 

The fupreme excellence ofthe ancient Architecture,^- 
th'e. lad. particular to be touched, I (hall not enlarge 
upoDi because it has^ never once been called in queftion^'. 
and becaufe it is abundantly teflified by the awful ruina 
of amphitheatres^ aqueduds, arches, and columns, that 
are the daily. obje£ts of veneration, though not of kni«k 
tation. This s^.rt, it is obfervablcj has never been im-- 
proved in later ages in one iingle inflance 3, but everr 
juft and .legitimate edifice is ftiU formed according tp 
ttie five dd.eilabliihed ciders/ to which' human, wit has. 
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never been able to add a iixth of equal fymmetrj and 
Arength. 

Such, therefore, are the triumphs of the Ancient^ 
cfpecially the Greeks, over the Moderns* They may, 
perhaps, be not unjuflly afcribed to a genial cli* 
mate, that gave fuch a happy temperament of body as 
was mofl proper to produce fine fenfations y to a lan- 
guage moft harmonious, copious, and forcible ^ to the 
public encouragements and honours beHowed on the 
cultivators of literature ^ to the emulation excited a« 
mong the generous youth, by exhibitions of their per- 
formances at the folemn games ; to an inattention to 
the arts of lucre and commerce, which engrofs and de« 
bafe the minds of the moderns *, and above all, to an 
iexemption from the necefTlty of overloading their na- 
tural faculties with learning and languages, with which 
"we in thcfe later times are obliged to qualify ourfelvcs, 
for writers, if we expert to be read.. 

It is faid by Voltaire, with his ufual livelinefs, " Wc 
^' fhall never again behold the time, when a Duke de 
•* la Rochefoucault might go from the converfation of 
" a Pafcal or Arnauld, to the theatre of Corneille." 
This refledion may be more juflly applied *to the an- 
cients, and it may with much greater truth be faid|: , 
" The age will never again return, when a Pericles, j 
** after walking with Plato in a portico built by Phi*^ 
** dias, and painted by Apelles, might repair to hear 
^* a pleading of Demodhenes, or a tragedy of Sopho- 
" cles.'' 

I ihall next examine the other part of Addifon^s a£> J 
ftrtion, that the moderns excell the ancients in all the 
«rts of Ridicule, and afUgn the reafoDS of this fuppofed 
excellence*. 

Not: 
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Uhjtnifirorfum^ btc dextr or/urn abtf; unus utrique: 
Error^ fod variis illudit partibuf. Hoiu. 

Wheo in a. wood wc Ictive thc.ccrtain way, 
One error fools us, though we various ftray,. 
So^e tp thoL left, apd fome tp toother fide. 

FnANcrsw 

It is comxDoa among all: the clafles of mankind, tm 
charge each other, with trifling away life : every man> 
looks on the occupation.or amufementof hi&neighboui^ 
as fomcthing below the dignity, of ouc nature, and xxxi^ 
worthy of the attention of a rational being. 

A man who confiders the paucity of the wants of 
nature, and who^ being acquainted with the variooa 
means by which, all manual occupations are now faci« 
litated, obferves what numbers are fupported by th.e 
labour of a few, would, indeed, be inclined to won* 
der, how the multitudes who are exempted from the 
neceflity of worl^ing either for themfelves or otheiy, 
find bufinefs to fill up the vacuities of life. The great- 
er . part of mankind neither card the fleece, dig the 
mine, fell the wood, nor gather in the harveft ^ tbey. 
neither tend herds, nor build houfes ) in what then 
axe they employed I 

This^ 
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This IS certainly a queftion, ^hich a diftant profpe£l 
of the world will not enable us to anfwer. We find 
all ranks and ages mingled together in a tumultuous 
confufion, with haHe in their motions, and eagernefs 
in their looks > but what they have to purfue or avoid, 
a more minute obfervatum mu(l inform us. 

When we analyfe-the crowd iflto individuals, it foon 
appifars that the paflibns and imaginations of men will 
aot eafily fuffer them to be idle : we fee things coveted 
merely beeaufe they are rare, and purfued becaufe they 
are fugitive 5 WjC . fee men confpire to fix an arbitrary 
value on that which is worthlefs in itfelf^ and then con* 
t«nd for the pofleffion^ One is a colle£lor of foflils, of 
which he knows no other ufe than to (hew them > and 
when he has (locked hi& own repofitory^ grieves that 
the (tones, which he has left behind him (hould be pick* 
'ed up by another. The florill nurfes a tulip, and re- 
pines that his rival *8 beds enjo/ the fame fhowers and 
iun-ftiine with his own. This man is hurrying to a. 
concert, only left others (hould hive heard the new 
mufician before him^ another burfls from his company 
to the play, becaufe he fancies himfelf the patron of an 
adrefs^^ fome fpend the morning in confultations witK 
their taylor, and fome in dire6lions to their cook : fome 
are fprmiqg parties for catds, and fome laying wagers 
at a horfe race. 

It cannot, I think, be denied, that fome of thcfe lives- 
are paiTed in trifies, in occupations bj which the bufy 
neither benefit themfelves nor others, and by which no 
man could be long engaged, who ferioufly confidered 
what he was doing, or had knowledge enough to cosi- 
pare'^what he is with what he might be made. How- 
ever, as people who have the fame inclination generally 

dock. 
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flock together, every trifler is kept in countenance fey 
the fight of others as unprofitably a6live as himfelf ^ 
by kindling the heat of competition, he in time thinks 
himfelf impottant, and by having his mind intenfely 
engaged, he is fecured from wearinefs of himfelf. 

Some degree of felf-approbatipn is always the reward 
of diligence ^ and I cannot, therefore, but confider t^^e 
laborious cultivation of petty pleafures, as a more happy 
and more virtuous, difpofition^ than that univerfal coa- 
tenpt and haughty negligence, which is fometim^s. 
aflbciated with powerful faculties, but U often affum^d 
by indolence wh^n it difowns its name> and afpires to 
the appellation of greatnefs of mind^ 

It has been long obferved> that drollery and ri4i- 
cule is the moft eafy kind of wit : let it be added, tb|it 
contempt and arrogance is the eafieft philofophy. T<> 
find feme objledlipn to every thing, and. to diflblve }n 
perpetual lazinefs under pretence that occafions a^e 
wanting ta caH: forth af^ivity, to laugh at thofe who 
are ridiculoufly bufy, without fctting an eumple p£ 
more rational indudry, is no lefs in the power of t}ie 
meaneft than o£ the highefl intelleds« ., 

Our prefent date has placed ur at once in fuch dif- 
ferent relations, that £very human employment, wlii9h 
is not a vifible and immediate a6i of goodnefs, will jpe 
in feme refpe6t or other fubjed to contempt ; but i^ is 
true, likewife, that almoft every aS, which is not 4^* 
re£dy vicious, is in feme refpe6i beneficial and laudg- 
We. " I often," fays BruyerCi " obferve from vf^y 
\* window, two beings of ereft form and amiable 
^ countenance, endowed with the powers of reafon,. 
*' able to clothe their thoughts In language, and con- 
" vey theji: noUons to each other. They rife early in 
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*' the morning, and are every day employed in rub- 
'^ bing two fmooth ftones together, or, ia other termS| 
** in polifhing marble," 

*' If lions could paint," fays the fable» ** in the 
'* room of thofe pidures which exhibit men yanqui(b« 
^^ ing lions, we (hould fee lions feeding upon men.*^ 
If the done- cutter could have written like BruyeiCi 
what would he have replied ? 

" I look up," fays he, " every day from my (hop 
^ upon a man whom the idlers, who (land ftill to gaze 
** upon my work, often celebrate as a wit and a phi- 
" lofopher. I often perceive his face clouded with 
** care, and am told that his taper is fometimes bum- 
*^ ing at midnight. The (ight of a man who works I 
^* fo much harder than myfelf, excited my curiofitj* I 
** I heard no found of tools in his apartment, and there« 
^ fore could not imagine what ho was doing ^ but 
** was told at laft, that he was writing defcviptions of 
** mankind, who, when he had defcribed them, would 
^ live juft as they had lived before } that Ke fat up 
** whole nights to change a fentence, becaufe the 
** found of a letter was too often repeated ; that he 
'' was often difquieted with doubts about the pro* 
" priety of a word which eveiy body under{!ood; 
^ that he would hefitate between two expreflions equal- 
'' ly proper, till he could not fix his choice but hj 
** confulting his friends 5 that, he will run from one 
** end of Paris to the other, for an opportunity of read- 
^ ing a period to a nice ear ^ that if a fingle line is head 
" with coldnefs and inattention, he returns home d^ 
^ jeded and difconfolate ^ and that by all this care 
. ^' and. labour, he hopes only to make a little book, 

" whid 
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** which at laft will teach no ufeful art, and which 
** none who has it not will perceive himfelf to want« 
'' I have often wondered for what end fuch a being 
** as this was fent Injio the world } and (hould be glad 
^^ to fee tfaofe who live thus foolifhlj, feized by an or« 
*^ der of the government^ and obliged to labour at 
'' ibme ufeful occupation.*' 

Thus, bjr a partial and imperfed reprefentation,' 
may every thing be made equally ridiculous. He that 
gaeed with contempt on human beings rubbing ilones 
together, might have prolonged the iame amufement 
by walking through the city, and feeing others witli 
looks of importance heaping one brick upon another ^ 
or by rambling into the country, where he might db« 
ferve other creatures of the fame kind driving in pieces 
of (harp iron into the day, or in the language of mca 
}efs enlightened, ploughing the field. 

As it is thus eafy by a detail pf nrinute circumflan- 
ces, to make -every thing little, fo it is not difficult by 
^B aggregation of effe£fcs to make every thing great* 
The poli(her of marble may be forming ornaments for 
the palaces of virtue, and the fchools of fcience } ojE 
providing tables, on which the adlions of heroes, apd 
the difcoveries of fag^ ihall be recorded, lor the in- 
citement and infirudion of future generations. The 
mafon is exercifing one of the principsd arts by which 
reafoning beings are diftinguifhed from the brute, the 
art to which life owes much of its fafety and all its 
conveniea<;ie8, by which we are fecurcd from the in* 
clemency of the feafons, and fortified againfl the ra- 
vages of hoftility ^ and the ploughman is changing the 
.face of naturei diffufing plenty and happtnefs over 

kingM 
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kingdoms, and cotnpelling the earth to give food to her 
inhabitants. 

Greatjiefs and littleoeis arte terms merely compara- 
tive 'f and we err in our eftimation of things^ becaofe 
we meafure them by fome wrong ftandard. The trifler 
propofes to himfelf only to equal or excel fome other 
trifler, and is happy or miferable as he fucceeds or 
mifcarries: the man of fedentary defire and una£live 
ambition (its compaiing hl^ power with his wiQies ; 
and makes his inability to perform things impoQibley 
an jexcufe to himfelf for performing nothing. Man 
can- only form a Joft eilimate of his own actions, by 
making his power the teft of his performance, by com- 
paring what he does with what he can do. Whoever 
ile^dily perfeveres in the exertion of all his faculties, 
does what is great with refpe6l to himfelf, and what 
win not be defpifed by him, who has given to all cre- 
ated beings their different abilities ; he faithfully per- 
forms the tafk of life, within whatever limits his la- 
bours may be confined, or how ibon foever they may be 
forgotten. 

We can -conceive fo much more than we can acconw 
plifh, that whoever tries his own adions by his imagi- 
nation, may appear defpicable in his own eyes. He 
that defpiies for its littlenef? any thing really ufefbl^ 
has no pretenfions to applaud the grandeur of his con^ 
ceptions j iince nothing but nanowneis of mind hin« 
ders him from feeing, that by purfi^ng the fame pran* 
ciples every thing, limited will s^pear contemptible* 

He that negle£ts the eve of his family, while his 
benevolence expands itfelf in foheming the happinefs 
of imaginary kingdoms, might with equal xeafon fit 
on a throne dceaming of univerfid empire, and of the 

diff^ufipj;! 
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diffuiion of bleflings over all the globe : yet even this 
globe is little, compared \rith the ^ftem of matter 
within our view } and that fydem barely fomething 
more than nonentity, compared with the boundlefs re- 
gions of fpace, to which neither eye nor imagination 
can extend. 

From conceptions, therefore, of what we might have 
been, and from wifhes to be what we are not, con- 
ceptions that we know to be fooli(h,''and wifhes which 
we feel to be vain, we muft neceffarily dcfcend to the 
confideration of what we are. We have powers very 
fcanty in their utmoft extent, but which in different 
men are differently proportioned. Suitably to thefe 
powers we have duties prcfcribed, which we muft nei- 
ther decline for the fake of delighting ourfelves with 
cafier amufements, nor overlook in idle contempla- 
tion of greater excellence or more extenfive compre- 
henfion. 

In order to the right condutEl of our lives, we muft 
remember, that we are not born to pleafe ourfelves* 
He that ftudies fimply his own fatisfadion will always 
find the proper bufinefs of his ftation too hard or too 
eafy for him. But if we bear continually in mind 
our relation to the Father of Being, by whom we are 
placed in the world, and who has allotted to us the 
part which we are to bear in the general fyflem of 
life, we (hall be eafily perfuaded to refign our own in- 
clinations to unerring wifdom, and do the work de- 
creed for us with cheerfulnefs and diligence. 



Itoi 
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^icquidagunt homines y votum, timor^ ira^ voluptas 
Caudm Jmr. 

Whatever excites our hatred, love, or joy, 

-Or hope, or fear, thefe themes my mufe employ* 



To the Adv£ntureii. 

-6 I R, £ath, Dec. 29* 

Leonardo da VIdci, one of the moil accomplifhed 
matters In the art of painting, was accuilomed to deli- 
neate indantly in his pocket book every face in which 
he difcovefed any fingularity of air or feature. By this 
method he obtained a vatt collection of various coun- 
tenances \ and efcaped that barren uniformity and re- 
femblance, fo viiible in the generality of hiftory picc.«, 
that the fpc£tator is apt to imagine all the figures are of 
one family. 

As a moralift Should imitate this pra£lice, and iketch 
«hara6lers from the life, at the inftant in which they 
Hxiiurhim ) I amufedmyfelf yeiler J^ in the pump>room, 

by 
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l^ «oBtempla.ting the differenjt condition^ and cha- 
mdfirs ^ the perlbns who were moving befocie me, and 
ptribiculfirly the various jaoti,Tes .that lofliieiiced ihtm 
to croud to thU city. 

AphfrCJ^iiki^, a yowag nQbleman of great hopes md 
large pr«{ierty, fell into a cpttrfe of earlf debaucberj 
at Weftmioto Xc^q1> and jai the ^a^e of fisjteen pri- 
vately kept an abandoned woman of ihe town, ta 
whofe lodging he Ctole in the intervals lof jCchool bo^Sj 
and who (bon communicated to him a di&afc of pecu- 
liar power to poiibn the fpi^gs of life, and prevented 
the maturity of manhood* His body is epe^rvaled and 
cnuciMedy his cheek yellow and blopdlefs, Ihs han4 
pal6e4 and Us mind gloomy and dejeftcd* li being 
thougltf., however, ^abiblutely nece^arpr for the wel- 
£iise of hit .'family that he>fliould mai;ry, he has be^n 
bejtcothficly in thi« dreadful conditioOy tp a lady whofe 
beauty and vivacijty are in their meridian : and .hb 
fibytlicians haveopdficed him to theie iklutary waters t9 
try jf k be ^poQible for iiim to recover a little health 
b^fie the macsiage is xaelebrate^* Can we .won.der at 
thei4i|Diii^^ed rs^^e of hal£>£ormed .animal&t that crawl 
about DiK {fl^eett 'in -l^e ihape.cif men, when matches 
fo unequal and fo unnatural are not only permitted* 
hut .ciyoiaed as a tjeftof JUial duty, and^e condition 
9I |iMifQlHftl iiMrpur. 

JnwUidigue p^tnum rfferaat jejHnia nati. Virg. 



-From the faint embrace 



Unmanly fons arifi^ a puny racje ! 

InertSais a pkittp and healthy old bachelor, a fenior 
fellow of a rich foeie ly m one tf ouniii«refi|icSy whofe 
▼01. iV. a ew«:\ 
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chief buHnefs in life is to ride before dinner for a good 
appetite, and after it for a good digeftion. Not only 
his fituation l>iit his tafle has determined him to conti-' 
nue in a date of celibacy j " for,** fays he, " at prefent 
^ I can afford to drink port, and keep a c6uple of 
** geldings ; but if I (hould raflily encumber myfelf 
** with madam and her brats, I mud defcend to walk 
** on foot, and drink ale.*' He was much, alarmed at' 
mifllng his regular annual fit of the gout, and, on that' 
account, having waited for it with impatience and un- 
eafinefs a month longer than the ezpeded time, he 
hurried to this city in hopes of acquiring it by the ef- 
ficacy of the waters. I found him yefterday extreme-' 
ly dejeiEled, and on my entering his chamber, ** Lift,** 
faid he, ** is full of vexations and difappointments : 
*' what a dreadful accident !'* I imagined that feme 
feleded friend, fome brother of his choiee was dead, 
or that the coUege-treafury was burnt : but he imme- 
diately undeceived me by adding— *' I was prefented' 
** with the fined, the fatted collar of brawn, and ex- 
'' pe6led at dinner this day ; but the rafcaUy carrier 
^' has conveyed it to a wrong place, fifty miles ofl^* 
'* and before I can receive it, it will be abfolutely un-' 
" fit for eating,** 

Here likewife is the learned and ingenious Crito* 
Crito is a genius of a fuperior order, who hath Iong> 
indruded and entertained his country by many incom- 
parable works of literature and morality } and who, in 
a Grecian commonwealth, would have had a datue 
ere£led, and have been maintained at the public ex« 
pence , but in this kingdom he has . with great diffi- 
culty gained a precarious competence } by inceffant la- 
bour and 8p|ilicattOQ« Thefe uninterrupted and unre- 

warcjcd 
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warded ftudies have at length impaired his healthy and . 
undermined a conftitution naturally vigorous and hap- , 
P7 : and as Crito has never been able to lay up a fum 
fufHcient to procure hint the afliflance which the debi- 
lity of ficknefs and age require^ he was obligad to in- 
fure his life, and borrow at exorbitant intereft a few 
pounds to enable him to perform this journey to Bath, 
which alone could reftore his health and fpirits ^ and 
now, as his money and credit are exhauftedy he will be 
compelled to abandon this place, when his cure is only . 
half cffedied } and mud retire to languifh in a little . 
lodging in London, while his readers and admirers 
content themfelves with lamenting his diftreisy and 
wondering how it comes to pafs that nothing has beea 
done for a man of fuch diftinguKhed abilities and in- . 
tcgrity. 

Dodtor Pamper is poflefled of .three large ecclefiafti- 
cal preferments : his motive for coining hither is fome- 
what fingular ^ it is becaufe his pari(hes cannot furniih 
him with a fet of perfons that are equal to him in the . 
knowledge of whifl > he is, therefore, necefTitated eve- 
ry feafon to frequent this place, where alone he can. 
meet with gameflers that are worth contending with. 

Spumoiius, who is one of the 11 veiled of free-think- . 
ers, and had not been three months at the Temple be- 
fore he became irrefiflibly enamoured of the beauty of 
virtue. He always carried a Shafteibury in his pocket, 
and ufed to read and explain the driking paflages to 
large circles at the coffee- houfe^ he was of opinion 
that for purity and perfpicuity, elegance of dylc, and 
force of reafoning,' the chara£leridics were incompar- 
able, and were models equally proper for regulating' 
our tade and our morals. He difcovcred a delicate ar- 

H 2 \.>&^\A 
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tfficial totn^dibfi ih thefe ^e6u]:fes, whith to vulgar 
cj^ ^ppt2Lt to bt loofe afii fncolileirfc'ilt rfaapfodies \ nay, 
hfe ctctiHy ptrctivta, that each Uifeaiire depfendcd on 
lYtt foregdhi^, and all tog^thet cbneipofed ^ne tiniform 
vriiolb, afid tbt irobl^lll fyftesi 6f tfuth anA virtue that 
fakdl)^eti im{)arted to ttianicind. tte qifoitelled irlre- 
ooitciSahty whh his dearell frietod, who hai>pened to 
Vklt, that the Ayk was affeft'ed and uftfaarinoniousy 
the tntrtaphort Ikr-fetched ^Ad violetit, and frequently 
c^atfe tind illiberal, the ai^utiients incbnclufiye and 
vttthit, tht ttXt^tf M^i afid intipid, and totally dif- 
feretft from th^ Attic ftony oi Socrates, which the 
anithor prefolned to pr<j^e fo^ his pattern. Sputno- 
fioB iA^ays dtfdained to jMradife virtue oh the mean 
aifd mereetiavy motives of tetrard and punilhmeht j 
and was convinced, that fo excellent a creature as 
ritam ttright ht kept in order by tlle filken cords of de- 
lijd^ty zhi ittOtVLHa. tie therefore frequently fneered 
^the "ftititty tfOtf'Oirs of heaVeh and hell, as fit only 
tdbe tatenaltotfd 4>y yul|;ar and fordid minds. But 
hdHi %X^\f attacked by a fevere diftemper, he be* 
tnyed fears that Were hot compatible with the bold- 
nefs of his foTfh^er 'prbfc»fliohs -y aad terrified at the ap- 
pTbadl bf Aeath, lie had irecburfe to various remedies, 
abd IB irt llift lurHved lere, as &11 of doubt as of diC 
^fe, bift ^fdielin^ fiabfe acute paina in his mind than 
GlAi yd&b'ty be i^QL^ed on his body. 

^Atv 'GikL was lately a foap-boiler at X^hefter, but. 
fabVlhl; actumhtafe^ k Vaft fortune by trade, lie is now 
t^lv^ \q be potiVtf and enjoy his money whh ta'lle. 
Rb has brought liis numerous family of aukward girls 
faftlier, '<mly t>ecaufe he has lieard tliat people of fa* 
iUdn ib 1ft tKb tirSi^ tf '^e year geheraDy take a trip 

to 
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to Bath 'f and for the fame reafon, he intends in tb« 
fpring to make a journey to Paris, and will, I dare 
(ay, commence virtuofo on his return, and be a pro* 
fefled judge of drefs, pi6lures, and furniture. 

I mad not forget to inform you that we have the 
company of Captain Gairiih a wit and a critic, who pre« 
tends he is perfedly acquainted with the bed writers of 
the age, apd whofe opinion on every n^w^xfcif ||eemed 
deciiive in the Pump>room. The prefaces of Dryxlen, 
and the French critics, are the fources from which his 
immenfe literature is derived. Dacier*s Plutarch has 
enabled him to talk fanuliarly of the moft celebrated 
GfB^s and IUpnlwi* %oA S«yfe^ JHSiof^Bttf fiafflied 
him for a fcholar. Sometimes he vouchfafes to think 
the AdveAtucQV to}eiahle ; but ke g&ma]\f ei:pl9ams 
** How gr^ve auA lenteutious ! Qopd hc^it^ns ! 
** what, more Greek! This circumftance will ruia 
'' the credit of the paper. They will not take nyr 
'* advice, fbr you muft know I am inlimate with sd( 
^ the authors of it ^ they are ten in number ^ an4 fome 
** of them— But as I have been entrufted with 
^ their fecrets, I muft difclofe no more. To tell you 
** the truth, I have given them a few eflays myfelf, 
*' which I have written for my amufement upon guiird^*' 

Ifthefe portraits, which are faithfully copied from 
the life, (hould amufe you, I may perhaps take an op- 
portunity of adding to the coUedion. 

i am, 

Mr. A4vwttu«^er, your^, 

H3 No» 
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' J^i non ^ bodUf eras tninuJ a^tus ifiim Maht. 

The man ^ill furely fail who dares delay^ 
And lofe to-morrow that ha^ loft to*day. 

It was faid by Raleigh; when fome of hif friends !&• 
XQCnted his confinement under a fentenpe of death, 
which he knew not how foon he might fuffer^ *' that 
" the world itfelf was only a larger prifon^ out of 
" which fome were every (Jay feledled for execution," 
That there is a time when every ma^ is ftruck with a 
fenfe of this awful truth, I do not doubt ^ and perhaps 
a hafly fpeculatid would conclude, that its influence 
would be flronger in proportion as it more frequently 
occurred : but upon every mind that is become fami- 
liar with calamity, calamity lofes its force j and mifery 
grows lefs only by its continuance, becaufe thofe who 
have long fufFered, lofe their fenfibility. 

If he, who lies down at night in the vigour and 
health of Sve-and-twenty, (hould rife in the morning 

with 
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nlih the infirmities of four-fcore, it is not improbable 
that he would fink under a fenfe of his condition j regret 
of enjoyments which never could return, would preclude 
ill that remained, and the laft mournful effedls of de- 
cay would be haftened and aggravated by anticipa- 
tion. But thofe who have been enfeebled by degrees, 
who have been (haken ten years by the palfey 5 or 
crippled by the gout^ frequently totter about upon 
their crutches with an air of waggiih jocularity, are 
always ready to entertain their company with a jeft, 
meet their acquaintance with a toothlefs grin, and are 
the firft to toaft a young beauty when they can fcarce 
lift the glafs to their lips. Even criminals, who knew 
that in the morning they weie to die, have often ilept 
in the night ; though very few of thofe who have been 
committed for a capital offence, which they knew 
would be eaiily proved, have flept the firft night after 
they were confined. Danger fo fudden and fii jmmi« 
nent alarms, confounds, and terrifies } but after a time 
flupor fupplies the want of fortitude ; and as the evil 
approaches, it is in e£Fe^ lefs terrible, except in the 
moment when it arrives ^ and then, indeed, it is com- 
mon to lament that infenfibility, which befoce perhaps 
was voluntarily increafed by drunkennefs or diflipation, 
by folitary intemperance, or tumultuous company* 
. There is fome reafbn to believe, that " this power 
'^ of the world to come,V as it. is exprefled in the fu« 
blimity of Eaftern metaphor, is generally felt a^ the fame 
age. The dread of death has feldom been found to in- 
trude upon the cheerfulnefs, fimplicity, and innocence 
of children j they gaze at a funeral proceBion with as 
much vacant curiofity as at any other (hew, and ftc the 
world change before them without the. lead fenfe of 

H 4 tUeU 
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t^ir own (hare ki the vicifliUde; In youthy when all 
the appetkei »re ftmng, and every gffatifi«atioii is 
heighteaed bj novelty^ dM miad refilb BiaarBfal ii^ 
pfisffions whh ti kiod of elailic power, by whick the 
figdature that is forced upon it i< iauaediately effaced ; 
when tbi^ttiiacrlt firft fubfidea^ while the attachtneniK of 
li£e is yet ftrong, Und the miad begins to look foifwai%ly 
and concert meafiires by which ihofe -enjoymeau oniay 
be fecured whdch it is (bikitbus to keep, or odiers «fai« 
taifitd to atone far tkc dSlTilppoialaieats that are fa&» 
' then death ftarts up like a ijpedre ia tU hia^ terrors, the 
blood 18 chilled at his appeltniDee^ be is peroehFOd tk> 
approach with a canftatat end iriefiltiUe paot^ aetncat it 
inipoffiU«| fnd rc&Aaace ia tain. 

Tie tetcotf and aip^dt irlridt Aia iaaage pcodaEea 
wheifcv«f it fiffil ruibea Hfoti the mindy aae almiya 
ooaiplicSfttied with a feaafe of^uilt and veaiorie ^ and.ge>» 
neraUy pi^iice fome h»ftj and zealoBa piirpofea of 
aMae antfovm virtue IukI mteeardiant devotion, .of £»»« 
thtag that may {eevdt ns not oniy from the worm that 
aever diea aad ^e fire that is not qtieacbed, but fsom^ 
total mbrtalityi aad admit hope to the reegioas beyond 
dio grave. 

This purpoTe is feldom wb<^y r^nqaiihedy thoi^k 
it is not always executed with viaoaraadperfeveraaco^ 
the tefledion which psodisced it dften recors, hot it ftill^ 
aeihitt with. Icfs forces defire of ianaediate pleafare 
becomcJB pcodocaiaaot^ appetiteis no longer reftrainedf 
and citber allaticaapts to fecuie fatore bappinefs as« 
deferred ^^ to a more convenient fiMifiui,^ oo: (one expo-, 
dicots ate fottglit to sender lenfudity and vbtae ooa^ 
patifalc, and to obtaia eaery objtft of liopa witlmil 
leieaiag the tredbtaa of pofiefiion^ Thaa vice aatu* 

laUy 
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rally becomes tbe difciple of infidetity i tLuixht mr^tdi 
who dares not afpire to the hevoic virtues of a ^hfsir- 
tian, lifteni with eagemeis to Avery objedlkn ^gaaaft 
the authority of that law by iwhich he ifr eondei(ii)fd» 
Sind labours in vain to eilabliih another that will ac* 
quit him : he forms ma&y argumcats to juftify natural 
deiires ^ he learns at length to iBApofe upon-himfelf ^ and 
vflentsto principles which 3Fet in his hear4 ke jloef not be- 
lieve^ he thinks htmfelf eonvinctd) that virtae muft he 
happinefs, and then dreams that happineft is virtue. 

Thefe frauds, thougfi they would have been inpo& 
fible in the hour of convidtion and tefror, are jtt prac- 
tifed with great eafe when it is ftt^j and ^oolrlbttte 
very much to prevent its return. It is^ indeed, fcafce 
po(!tble, that it (hould return with iikt hme force, be* 
eaufe the power of novelty is necef&rily eiihaufted In 
the firft onfet* Some incidents^ however, there «f«, 
which rcBew the terror $ -and they feldom fail to re- 
new thepurpofe : upon the death of « friend, a parerit| 
or a wife, the comforts and the confidence of feffhifti^ 
are at an end j the moment that fufpend^ the inikieBee 
of temptation, reftore» tbe power of confeience, and at 
once re^ifies the xinderftandifig. He, who has been 
labouring to espkia away tlhofe duties which be bad 
iiot fortitude to pra^^e, then fees tbe vanity of Ae 
attempt y he regrets the time that h pafl, and refolvea 
to improve that which remains : but if the frrft purpofe 
of reformation has been ineCFedual, the fecond is M- 
dom executed } as the fenfe of danger by wfaicb it 
is produced is tiot fo fhrong, the motive is lefs j and as 
the power of appetite ii {ncreafed by babitualgratMca- 
tioB, the oppofitioa is more : the newconviftion wears 
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off ^ the datiet are again negleded as unnec^ffary which 
are found to be unpleaiknt ^ the lethargy of the foul re- 
turns,- and as the danger increafes (he becomes lefs fuf- 
ceptible of fear. 

. Thus the dreadful condition of him, *' who looks 
*^ back after having put his hand- to the plough,^' may 
be refolveed into natural caufes ; and it may be af- 
firmed, upon, mere philofophical principles, that there 

•is a call which is repeated no more, and an apoftafy 
from which it is extremely difficult to return. 

Let thofe who dill delay that which yet they believe 
to be of eternal moment, remember, that their motives 
to effect it will flill grow weaker, and the difficulty of 

• the work perpetually increafe ^ to negle6t it now, 
. therefore, is a pledge that it will be negle£led for e- 

▼er : and if they are roufed by this thought, let them 
inftantly improve its influence > for even this thought 
when it returns, will return with lefs power, and 
though it (hould roufe them now, will perhaps roufe 
' them no more. But let them not confide in fuch vir- 
..tue as can be pradtifed without a flruggle, and which 
interdi£ts the gratification of no paffion but malice ^ 
nor adopts principles which could never be believed at 

* ^be only time when they could be ufeful -y like argu- 
. ments which men fometimes form when they ilumber, 
i-.^d the moment they awake difcover to be abfurd. 

Let thofe who in the anguilh of an awakened mind 
have regretted the pafi, and refolved to redeem it in 
future, perfifl invariably to do< whatever they then 
wiffied to have done. Let this be eftabliihed as a con- 
ilant role of adion^ and oppofed to all the cavils of fo- 
pbiftry and fenfe y for this viifh will inevitably return 

when 
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when it muft for ever be ineflFcaual, at that awful mo- 
ment when ". the fhadow of death (hall be ftxetched 
" over them, and that night commence in which no 
" man can work." 
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• Ergo aiiquid noflrh ^e moribus-* Juw 

♦ 

And mingk fomething of our times to pleafe. 

Drtoen Jun. 

FoNTENELLBy lu his pauegyiic on Sir Ifaac Newton, 
clofes a long enumeration of that great philofopher^s 
virtues and attainments, with an obfervation, that **he 
'^ was not diftinguiChed from other m^, by any fingu- 
"• larity either natural or aflFefted," 

It 18 an eminent inftance of Newton *s fuperiority to 
the reft ofmankind, that he was able to feparate know- 
ledge fromthofeweaknefles by which knowledge is ge- 
nerally difgraced \ that he was able to excel in fcience 
and wifdom,^ without purchafing them by the negle£): 
of little things ) and that he ftood alone, merely be- 
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cMifr lie had kft the nA eE aumkiiid bduad hm, sot* 
heeMife he deviated bom the beaten track • 

Whoever, after the example of Plutarch, fiioiild^ 
eempare the lives of illuflrious tneiiy inight fet this part 
of New tOQ*schara&r to view with great advantage, by 
oppofing It to that of Bacon, perhaps the only man of 
later ages, who has any pretenfions to difpute with him^ 
the palm of genius or fcieoce. 

Bacon, after he had added to a long andcarefur 
contemplation of almoft every other objedt of know»^ 
ledge, a curious infpcdion. into common life, and,, after 
having furvejed nature as a philofopher, had examiiied: 
^' meuV buiinefs and bofoms^* as a flatefman ^ yet fail- 
ed fo much in the eondu^ of domeflic a£FairS| that, in 
the mod lucrative poft to which a great and wealthy- 
kingdom could advance bimi he fidt all the mifexies of 
diilrefsful poverty, and committed all the crimes .fo^ 
which poverty incites* Such were at- once his negli- 
gence and rapacity, that itr U faid, hfk would gaua by> 
unworthy pra^lioes that money, which,, when fo ac«^ 
quired, his fervants might deal from one end of the 
table, while .he (at dudious aad abdraAed: a^: the o^ 
then 

As fcarcely any man ha« reached the excelleace^^ 
very few have funk to the weakiie& of Bacoo *, hut al-^ 
mod all the dudious tribe, as they obtain aay^ partici-^ 
pation of his knowledge, feel Ukewiie fome oeati^ton 
of his defe&s ^ and obdru£l the vetierattoa which learB«> 
ing would procure, by folUef greater or lefs to whicb 
only learning could betray them. 

It has been formeriy remarked by the Guaidtaa, f hat 
the world punlfliea with too ^reat feverilyg the error of^ 
thofe, who imagiue, that th^ ijgpjaorance of little things 

may 






may be compensated bf the kno>ivl€dg9 of gftstt'*^ for^ 
fb it 18, that as more caa detect petty faflibgs tliaii can^ 
didinguidi or efteem great ^oaltficationa, and as^ man-'^ 
kind is in general moee caifily 4i(*p9fed- to cenfure than 
to admiratioQ, oonteanpt it often incurred by flight mil^ 
takes, whsch real virtue or. ufefttlnefs cannot counter-' 
balance. 

Yetfuch midakes-and'ihad^rtencies, it is not eafy. 
for a Kb an deeply iHimerfed in (body to aroid ; no man 
ean become qualified for the common intercourfes oP 
life, by private meditation ^ the manners of the world 
an not a regular fyftem, planned by philofbphers upon 
fettled principles, in which every caufe has a congru- 
ous tBe€t^ and one part has a jttfi reference to another*. 
Of the faihions prevalent in every country, a few have' 
atifeB, pciHaps, from particular temperatures of the: 
idimate ; a few aiore from -the conditution of the go« 
vernment ^.bttt the greater part have grown up by- 
chance, been Parted by caprice, been contrived by af- 
fr^ation, or. borrowed without any jufl. motives, of; 
choice fromotber countries.. 

Of all tbefe, the favage that hunts his prey upon thfr: 
mountains, aad^ the (age that fpeculates in his clo(et> 
miifl neceflarily live in equal ignorance ^ yet by the 
obfervation of; thcfe trifles, it ii^ that the ranks of man* 
kind ere kept inorder,. that the addrefr of one to ano- 
ther is reguHrted, and the general bnfioefs of the world 
oarried'on wrth faciHty and method; 

Thcfe things, therefore, though fmall in themfelves^ 
become great hy their frequency ^ and he very much 
miflakes his own intered, who, to the unavoidable un-' 
ikiifulaeis of abftra6lion and retirement, adds a vo- 
Ivnt^rj negleft of common forms, and increafes the dir* 
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advantages of a ftbdious courfe of life by an arrogant 
contempt of thofe pradices, by which others endeavour 
to gain favour, and multipiy firiendlhips. 

A real and interior difdain of fafhion and ceremony, 
is, indeed, not very often to be found : much the great- 
er part of thofe who pretend to laugh at foppery and 
formality, fccretly wi(h to have poflbfled thofe qualifi* 
cations which they pretend to defpife; and becaufe 
they £nd it difficult to wa(h away the tinfture which 
they have fo deeply imbibed, endeavour to harden them- 
f el ires in a fullen approbation of their own colour* 
Neutrality is a ilate, into which the bufy pafljons of 
man can eaiily fubiide ; and he who is in danger of the 
pangs of envy, is generally forced to recreate his ima* 
gination with an effort of comfort. 

Some, however, may be found, who, fupported by 
the confcioufnefs of great abilities, and elevated by a 
long courfe of reputation and applaufe, voluntarily con- 
fign themfelves to Angularity, slS^Q. to crofs the roada 
of life, becaufe they know that they (hall not be juft- 
led, and indulge a boundfefs gratification of will, be- 
caufe they perceive that they (hall be quietly obeyed. 
Men of this kind are generally known by the name of 
HumouriftSy an appellation, by which he that has ob- 
tained it, and can be contented to keep it, ii fct free 
at once from the (hackles of faihion ; and can go in or- 
out, fit or iland) be talkative or filent, gloomy or merry, 
advance abfurdities, or oppofe demonftration, without 
liny other reprehenfion from mankind, than that it is 
his way, that he is an odd fellow, and muft be let 
alone. 

This feems to many, as an eafy paflport through the 

various faftions of mankind ; and thofe on whom it is. 

■ ■ ■ ' 

be- 
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beftowed, appear too frequently to confider the pati* 
ence with which their caprices- are fuffered as an un- 
doubted evidence of their own importance, of a genius 
to which fubmiflion is univerfally paid, and whofe irre- 
gularities are only confidered as confequences of its vi« 
gour. Thefe peculiarities, however, are always found 
to fj^t a charadler, though, they may not totally ob- 
fcure it ^ and he who expels from mankind, that they 
fhould give up eftabli(hed cuftoms in compliance with 
his iingle will, and exads that deference which he does 
not pay, may be endured, but can never be approved* 
Singularity, is, I think, in its own nature univerfally 
and invariably difpleafing. In whatever refpefb a man 
differs from others he mud be confidered by them as 
either worfe or better : by being better, it is well known 
that a man gains admiration oftener than love, iince 
all approbation of his pradice mud neceffarily con*, 
demn him that gives it ^ and though a man often 
pleafes' by inferiority, there are few who defire to give 
fuch pleafure. Yet the truth is, that Angularity is al* 
mod always regarded as a brand of flight reproach- } and 
where it is affociated with acknowledged merit, ferves 
as an abatement or an allay of excellence, by which 
weak eyes are reconciled to its ludre, and by which, 
though kindnels is not gained, at led envy if averted. 
. But let no man be in hade to conclude his own 
merit fo great or confpicuous, as to require or judify 
dngularity : it is as hazardous for a moderate under- 
Handing to to ufurp the prerogatives of genius, as for a 
common form to play over the airs of uncooteded beau* 
ty« The pride of men will not patiently endure to fee ■ 
one, whofe underdanding or attainments are but level 
yi'nh, their own, break the rules by which they have 
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confented to be bouod, or torbke the diredlon which 
tliej fttbmiffively follow. All violatioii of eftobliihed 
pradice implies ia its owb nature, a reje^ibo of the 
•ommon opiaioAi a defi^Qce of ootooioit'Cenrurey and an 
appeal from- general laws to priTate judgment ; he;^ 
fbereforc, who differs from others- without apparent ad*- 
vantage, ought not to he apgr]F if hia arrogance i^u« 
m^hed with ridicule ^ if tbo(e, whofe example he hftcr-^ 
oiHouflf overlooks, point him out to dcriEon» and iioot 
him bacit again into the comrnoir road. 

The pride of iiog^ri^ is often ei^orted in little 
things, where right and wiong are todeterminable, and 
whexe, therefore, vanity is without excuTe* But dierr 
aie occafions on which it is^ noble to dare to ftanda- 
lone. To be pious -among infidels, to be dxfinterefted 
in a time of general- venality^ to lead; a life of virtue 
and reafon in the mldSt of;fenrualilla, is a proof of a mind; 
ihient on ndbler things than thr pxaiie or blame n£ 
asen, of a foul £xed in the contrmplatioa ofthe highrft- 
good, and: fispexnocto the tj4;ann>t of cuftooa and eK«- 
asnple.. 

la moral' and religms 4{ue(lions onl j, a wife man: 
will hold no confultations with falhion, becaule theia 
dul^ arc conftant and' immutable, and depend not on 
the notions of aaen, b«t the coomands of heaven ; yet- 
even of thde, the external* mode is to^be-ia fomo mea- 
flu'e regulated by the prevailing taRe of the ege^ in* 
which we live j lor he is> certainly no friend to virtuei 
who neglc£bs to give it any lawful attradion^ or fuflera 
it to deceive the eye, or atienatethe affe^ions, for woat 
of ioaooent compliance wfth faOiionabie deeoratiens.*. 

It as yet rameiikbeaed of the kanied and pious -NtU 
fm, thai ha was m^arkebly eiegpnt in his -aHmnef^ 

and 
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and rpleodid ia his drefs. He knew, that the emi- 
nence of his charadler drew many eyes upon him ; and 
he was careful not to drive the young or the gay away 
from religion^ by reprefentlng it as an eofimj ta wchf 
didin^ion or enjoyment in which human nature may 
innocently delight. 

In this cenfure of iingularity, I have, therefore, no 
intenttoft Co fubfe^l veafoii m AoHfciencjfe to QoAom or 
example. To comply with the notions and pra^icea 
of mankind, is, in fome degree, the duty of a focial be- 
ing ; becaufe by compliance only he can pleafe, and 
by pleafing only he can beaome ufeful : but aa the end 
is not to be loft for the fake of the means, we are not 
to give up viftMt)to-a9asplaifa|io«i £»r "the f p4 of com- 
plaifance is only to. gain the kindnefs of our fellow- 
beings, whofe kindnefs is defirable only as inftrumei^ 
a! ta bappSnela, and bappintfir muft hi alwayt lofl b;^ . 
departure from virtue, 
■ • T. ■ ■ ■ 
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•'^•"^erinmr fit efaca loccrum^ Vxjlq. 

• • • 

•DriTen throuf^h th<e palpable 'obfetire; ' - 
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Cakazan, the merchant of Bagdad, was exnUieBt 
throughout gll the eaft for his avarice and hifli wealth : 
hts origin was obfcurci as that of the fpark, which, by 
the colliiion of fieel and adamant, is ftruck out of dark« 
nefs > and the patient labour of perfevering diligence 
alone had made him rich. It was remembered, that 
when he was indigent he was thought to be generous ; 
and he was dill acknowledged to be inexorably ju(l« 
But whether in his dealings with men he difcovered a 
perfidy which tempted him to put his truft in gold, or 
. whether in proportion as he accumulated wealth, he 
(^'^wered his own importance to increafe, Carazan 
^S^d it more as he ufed it lefs > he gradually loft the 
inclination to do good, ds he acquired the power ) and 
as the hand of time fcattered fnow upon his head^ the 
freezing inEuence extended to his bofom. 

But 
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But though the door of Carazan was never opened 
by hofpitality, nor his hand by compaflion, yet fear 
led him conftantly to the naofque at the dated hours 
of prayer ^ he performed all the rites of devotion with 
the mod fcrupulous punfluality, and had thrice paid 
his vows at the temple of the Prophet. That devo- 
tion which arifes from the love of God, and neceflari- 
ly includes the love of Man, as it conne£ls gratitude 
with beneficence, and exdts that which was moral to 
divine, confers .new dignity tipon goodne(s, and is th^ 
objedfc not only of affedioti' but reverence. On th? 
contrary, the devotion of the felfifh, whether it ht 
thought to avert the punilhliietit which every one'wiihel 
to be inflided, or to infure k by the complication of 
hypocrify with guilt, never fails to excite indigna- 
tion and abhorrence. Carazan, therefore, when he 
had locked his door, and turning round with- a look 
of circumfpedive fufpicioni proceeded to the mofque^ 
was followed by every eye with filent malignity ; the 
poor fufpended their fupplicatlon when he paflfed by } 
and though he was known by every man, no man fa- 
luted him. 

Such had long been the life of Carazan, and fuch 
was the charader which he had acquired, when no- 
tice was given by proclamation, that he .was removed 
to a magnificent building in the centte of the city, 
that his table fhould be fpread for the public, and that 
the ftranger (hould be welcome to his bed, the multi- 
tude foon rulhed like a torrent to his door, where- they 
beheld him dillributlng bread to the hungry and ap- 
parel to the naked, his eye foftened with compaffioa, 
and his cheek glowing with delight. . Every one gaz- 
ed with aftonifhrnent at the prodigy ^ and the murmur 

of 



of inovmcYable ¥qic«8 iscroafiog Uko Aq (biHi4 of ap- 
proBckiog tboodMy Cairtzaa be€)(oiHi4 ^^»iik^ Uf kind ^ 

tliiu grau6c4 tb« curiofity whkk b«4 procwrtd boo 

To Dm whci touches tb« monntms taj dicnr finc^ 
The AliPifcbty wi Th« Moft ItmifiOp W cTcrWfttag 
Inoquir * be ka* osd^incd fleep t#^ b« ihe loiiitAfr of in* 
Ar«/dw» and bks vifieoi baivc «epi<lired «m bt ib« nlghU 
▲» I waft fittinf alo«t ki ay Hafaai» wiik say Vm^ 
biirni9I bcf(a«e nt, cii pmii ^g the f«o4«A ol tuy vmhk 
cbamdUIpp ani ei^diiipg Hi tk^ imn^k of my w«ddi» I 
{bU ioto. % 4««p flMp« tad tkt huKl of bim wbo dwelb 
la iha tbhd. htrKOL was «p«n am. I bcbabl tho An^A 
of deatk cataiag fot ward Itkr a wbtchnnd, and bci fiavaM 
aie bcfote I couUl deprecate tbc bb»ar» At tba fi 
anoipeat I ^Uayfelf Uited fcooa the grouady aad 
ported wilb aftooifiiiRg rapidity through dte r^kns of 
the aur» The earth waa coatradcd to aa atom ba* 
aeath \ and the liars glowed rouad me with a lu(ba 
that obfeitred ibe fuo. The gate of Paradife was now 
in fight 'f and I was intercepted by a fudden bright*. 
ae& which no boman eye could behold : the irrevocable 
fistttenee was now to be pronounced ^ ray day of proba# 
lion waa paft : and from the erti of my. life nothing 
could be taken away, nor could any thing be added to 
IJba good. When I lefleded that my lot for eternitj^ 
waa caftf which npt all the powers of nature coi^ ra« 
^vecfe, my confidence totally forfook me j and while X 
jflbod trembling and filent, covered with confufion and 
<;iuUad with horror, I was thua addreffed by tha radi* 

aa^ that flamed bofbce ma» 

^ Carasaft 



" <:atifeit vtas ^(^ )>rompted by Love df'G^: ncitlier 
" can Ay tighteeuftwffs be reivafdcd, betatife it -wa* 
** not produced by Lovie •of Mtti : for tby otm f Ac 
" only haft thoB rendtrfrd to eveiy mwi bis dtre j afhd 
•* tbott baft approached the AzMiatrrt lonly *for ibyfelf, 
" Thou haft ttot looked tip tMi latitude tior nnitid' 
" thee with kmdncf^ Arouird XhtCy thou haft iitdeed, 
" beheld vice and folly j but if vice «id folly could* 
" juftifythy parfitironry, -would fhey not condemti the 
** bounty of Heaven ?" If not npon thefoolrfc and the 
" vicious, Whtrc fliall the fun diffufe bis Kght, or the 
'^ clouds diftill Acrr dew > Where ftiall iSie lips of 
** the fpring breathe fragrance, or the haffid of autirmti 
** diftufe plenty ? Remember, Caraasan, that thou halt 
'^ flint compaftioniEromthine'hearti and grafp^ thy trea- 
** fures with ia hand of iron : thou haft liv^d for thy- 
** felf J and therefore, henceforth for evefr thoa ftialt 
** fubfift alcne« From the light of heaven, and from 
^ the (bciety til M beings, ftialt thon be driven i fbli- 
** tude fliali pr<ftr«& the lingering hours of eternity, 
^ and darknef? aggravate the borrors of defpair.'** At 
tbis moment I was driven by fbme • fecret and Irrefift- 
ible power, ibrough the glowing fyftem of creation, 
and pafled innumerable worlds in a moment. As I ap- 
{h'oached the verge of nature, I perceived the 'ftiadoWi 
€»f total and boundlefs vacuity deepen brfore n^e, t 
dreadful reg^on of eternal (ilence, fdlitude and dlark- 
nefs! Unutterable horror feized me, at the profped," 
and this exclamation burft from^me with all the vehe- 
mence of defire : '* O ! that 1 had been doomed for 
^ ever to the common receptacle of impenitence and 
^ guilt ! there TocieVy would have alleviated the tor- 
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** ment of defpair, and the rage of fire cou^d not have 
*' excluded the comfort of light. Or if I had been 
** condemned to reiide in a comet, that would return 
** but once in a dioufand years to the regions of light 
*^ and life ^ the hope of thefe periods, however diftant^ 
*^ would cheer me in the dread interval of cold and 
^' daxknefs, and the viciilitude would divide eternity 
" into time," While this thought pafied over my 
mind, I loft fight of the remoteft dar, and the laft 
glimmering of light was quenched in utter darkne&. 
The agonies of defpair every moment increafed, as 
every moment augmented my diftance from the laft 
habitable world. I refle6ked with intolerable anguiih| 
that when ten thoufand thoufand years had carried me. 
beyond the reach of all but that Power who fills infini-. 
tude, I fhould ftill look forward into an imm.enfe abyfs^ 
of darknefs, through which I fhould flill drive without 
fuccour and without fociety, farther and farther flill, 
for ever and ever. I then ftretched out my hand to- 
wards the regions of exiftence, with an emotion that 
awaked me. Thus have I been taught to efUpiate fo- 
ciety, like every other blefiing, by its lofs. My heart 
is warmed to liberality y and I am zealous to commu- 
nicate the happinefs which I feel, to thofe from whom 
it is derived ^ for the fociety of one wretch, whom in 
the pride of profperity I would have fpurned from my 
door^ would, in the dreadful folitude to which I was 
condemned, have been more highly prized than the 
gold of Afric, or the gems of Golcpnda. 

At this reflection upon his dream, Carazan became 
fuddenly filent, and looked upward in ecflacy of gra- 
titude and devotion. The multitude were flruck ati 
once with the precept and example } and the Caliph^ 

to 
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to whom the event was related, that he might be libe- 
ral beyond the power of g;old, commanded it to be re* 
corded for the benefit of pofteritj. 
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At nojlri ptoani Plautinos et numeros et 

Laudaveres fales ; nimium patienter utrumque^ 

Ne dicamjluh}^ tnirati; Ji modo ego et vos 

Scimus tnurbanum iepido feponere di&o. 

HoR. 

^' And yet our fires with joy could Plautus hear \ 

*^ Cray were his jefis, his numbers charmM their ear*'^' 

Let me not fay too laviflily they praisM ^ 

But fure their judgment was full cheaply pleasM, 

If you or I with tafte are haply ble(l» 

To know a clownifh from a courtly jeft. 

Fkancis. 

T*HE fondnefs I have fo frequently maiiifefied for the 
ancients, has not fb far blinded my judgment, as to* 
render me unable to difcern, or unwilling to acknow- 
ledge, the fuperiority of the moderns^ in pieces of Hu- 
mour and Ridicule. I (hall, therefore, confirm the jg^e*' 
neral aflertion of Addifon, part of which hath already 
been examined. - ^ . ' • 



K' 
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cUcf bmfiche04if riiliiDiile, it k Bftcc£*Fy Cor us tp ««qi. 
pare together the mpft »()mu:^d perfivmaiices of the 
ancients and moderns^ in thefe three kinds of writing, 
to qualify us judly to cenfure or commend, as the 
beauties or blemifhes of each party may deferve. 

A.^ Ariftophanci ^wrote t9 pkaic the nekkude, at • 
time when the licentiousnels of the Athenians was 
boundlefs, hb pleafantries are coarfe and unpolice, his 
chara^ers extravagantly forced, ajid.difloxted with jin- 
natural deformity, like the monftrous caricaturas of 
Callot. He is full of the g rc iff c ft o bfc cnity, indecency, 
and inurbanity.^ and as the populace always delight to 
hear their fuperiors abufed and mifreprcCented| he icat- 
ters the ranked cali^mnies on the wiled and worthieft 
perfonages of his oauntry. JEUs ftyle is uoequal, occa- 
fioaed by a frequent introdu^ion of parodies on Sopho- 
cles and Euripides. It is^ however, certain, that he 
abottndfi io artfut aUufigaa to the fUte jof Athens at ibe 
time when he wffote ^ ^nd, perhaps^ he is more iraln* 
able, confidered as a poUtical £itirid thjaa a wutejr lof 
comedy* 

Plautus has adulterated a xich veisi of g enutnA wit 
and humour, with a nixtuce of the badeft Jbuffiaomy. 
ah wxiter feems to have been bom with a more for- 
cible or more fertile genius for comedy. He has drawa 
fome c^para^Wcs with incompaiab^ /p>>^ • ^"^ ^^i^ uh 
^ebted tobtfB'for ithe .ficft good mifec, and for that 
wom>out charadier aaiong -the .Romana, a iK^aftful 
Hirafo* £ut hi« love jdc^aefflteaiato lewdoefi } jsaid 
hb jefls are iB&ipportablQf law and illibenil, and jKt 
mhf£ar ^* the fdcf^cps of. Homuljus*? to u& andjt0.b«ar^ 
he has £arni(hed examples of every i^pcciii.QCinit an4 
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fWlfe wit, even down to a quibble and a pun. Plautus 
lived in an age when the Romans were but juft eraerg- 
ing into politenefs j and I cannot forbear thinking, that 
if he had been rcferved for the age of Auguftus, he 
would have produced more perfe£l plays than even the 
elegant difciple of Menander. ^ 

Delicacy, fweetnefs, and corredlnefs, are the cha- 
xafteriftics of Terence. His polite images are all. re- 
prefented in the mod clear and perfpicuous expref- 
iion ^ but his chara£lers are too general and uniform, 
nor are they marked with thofe difcrimiaating pecu- 
liarities that diftingui(h one man from another j tljcr« 
is a tedious and difgufting famencfs of incidents in his 
plots, which, as hath been obfervcd in a former paper, 
are too complicated and intricae. It may be added, 
that he fuperabounds in follloquies -, and that nothing 
can be more inartificial or improper, than the manner 
in which he hath introduced them. 

To thcfc three celebrated ancients, I venture to op- 
pofc'fingly the matchlefs Moliere, as the moft confum- 
mate mafter of comedy that former or latter ages have 
produced. He was not content with painting obvious 
atid common characters, but fet himfelf clofely to ex- 
amine the numberlefs varieties of human nature : he 
foon difcovered every difference, however minute j and 
by a proper management could make it (Iriking : his 
portraits, therefor<r, though they appaer to be new, are 
yet difcovered to be juft. The TartufFe and the Mif- 
aiHrope are the moil fingular, and yet, perhaps, the 
moft proper and perfe6l charadlers that comedy can re- 
prefent ^ and his Mifer excels that of any other nation. 
He feems to have hit upon the true nature of comedy ^ 
which is, to exhibit one fingular and unfamiliar cha- 
Vol. II. .1 rader 
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raAer, by fiich a r4erks of inddeots as majr bed contri« 
bute to (hevr its fin^larities^ All the circumdanc^a 
in the Mirantrope tend to maQifefl the peeviih and cap« 
tious difguft oCthe hero j all the circamftaaces in iht 
Tartuffe are calculated to flicw the treachery of an ac- 
ccmpliftifd hypocrite. I am forty that no EngliQi 
Writer of comedy can be produced as a rival to Molicre; 
although it mud be confci&d, that FalHaff and Morofe^ 
are two admirable chara£iers, excellently fi^orted and 
difplayed j for Shakefpear has contrived all the iati- 
dents to illudrate the glHttony, lewdnefs, cowardice, 
and^oaflfulnefs of the fat old knight ; and Jonfon, 
has, with equal art, difplayed the oddity of a i^him£cal 
humouriHy who could endure no kind of noife* 

Will it be deemed a paradox, to affexti that Cohh 

greve^s dramatii!; perfon^ have no (briking and natural 

charaderiitic ? His Fondlcwife and For^fi^lit are but 

faint portraits of com9K>n phara^ers, ^nd Ben h ^ 

forced and unnatural caricatura. His plays afxpear »Qt 

to be legitimate comedies, but ilriogs 'of repartees an4 

fallies of wit, the moft poignant ao4 polite indeedg 

but unnatural and ill placed. The tiive and trivial 

^charafter of a fop, hath ftrangely engroffed the £ng^ 

lilh (lage^ and given an infipid iimiliaiity to our beft 

comic pieces : originals can never be wanting in fuch 

a kingdom as this, where each man follows his natur* 

al inclinations and propcnfities, if onr writers would 

really contemplate nature, and endeayouf to open thofe 

mines of humour which hare been (b loi^ and fo un*. 

accountably negledled* 

If we proceed to conHder the Satlrif^s of antiquity^ 
I (liall not fcruple to prefer Boileau and Pope to Ho"* 
race 4ad Juvenal j the arrows of whofe ridicule are 

more 
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ihore (harjp, in propdttibo as they wrt more ^liihect; 
That reformers fhould abouadih dbfcenities^ as is the 
cafe of the tWo Roman poets, is fureljr an imptoprletj oC 
the moft extraordinary kin(i^ thedooucdj H«raee alfo 
fometimes finks into mean and farcical ahiHe, as la thtt 
Brft lilies of the Seventh fatire of the firft book } but 
Boileau and Pope have given to their Satire the Cef* 
tus of Venus i their ridicule is concealed and oblique } 
that of the Komans dired and Open; The tenth fa- 
tire of Bioleau on women is more bitter, and more de- 
cent and elegant, than the iixth of Juvenal on the fame 
fubjedi 'y and Pope^s epiftle to Mrs. BloUnt far excela 
thiem both) in the artftilnefs and delicacy with which 
It touches female foibles. I may add, that the itni- 
lations of Horace by Pope, and of Juvenal by Jobnibn, 

* 

are preferable to their originals in the appofkesefs of* 
their examples, and in the poignancy of their ridicule. 
Abore all, the Lutrin, the Rape of the Lock, the 
Difpenfary and the Dunciad, oadnot be parallelled by 
tiny works that the wittieft^of the ancients can boUft of : 
for, by afluming the form of the epopea, they have ^c- 
^uired a dignity and gracefulnefs, which all fatires de- 
livered merely In the poet's own perfon muft want,anii 
with which the fatirifts of antiquity were wholly un- 
acquaiilted ^ for the Batrachomuemachia of Homer can* 
not be cOnfidered as the model of theie admirable 
jjieces. 

Lucian is the greeted maftet of Burleique among 
the ancients : but the travels of Gulliveri though in- 
deed evidently copied from his true hidory, do sis evi- 
dently excel it. Lucian fets out with informing his 
readers, that he is in jeft, and intends to ridicule fome 
tif the intrediblef florieis in Ctefiai and Herodotus : this 

I 2 in- 
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introdudion furely enfeebles his fatire, and defeats his 
[ifurpofe. The true hiilory confifls only of the mod 
ivild, monftrousy and miraculous perfons and accidents : 
Gulliver has a- concealed meaning, and his dwarfs and 
giants convey tacitly fome moral or political inftru6^ion. 
"The Charon, or the profpeft (.Tirx^rmTif), one of the 
dialogues of Lucian, has likewife given occaiion to that 
agreeable French Satire, entitled, '^ Le Diable Boiteux^'* 
or " The Lame Devil j" which has highly improved 
on its original by a greater variety of charaders and 
defcriptions, lively remarks, and interefting adventures. 
So if a parallel be drawn between Lucian and Cervan- 
tesy the ancient will ftill appear to difadvantage : the 
burlefque of Lucian principally confifts in making his 
gods and philofophers fpeak and a£b like the meanefl of 
the people \ that of Cervantes arifes from the folemn 
and important air with which the mod idle and ridi- 
culous a£^ions are related^ and is, therefore, much 
more (Iriking and forcible. In a word, Don Quixote, 
and its copy Hudibras, the Splendid Shilling, the Ad« 
vetitures of Gil Bias, the Tale of a Tub, and the Re- 
hearfal, are pieces of humour which antiquity cannot 
equal, muck lefs excel. 

Theophraftus inufl yield to La Bruytre for his in- 
timate knowledge of human nature \ and the Athe- 
nians never produced a writer whofe humour was fo 
exquiiite as that of Addifon, or who delineated and 
fupported a charadler with fo much nature and true 
pleafantry, as that of Sir Roger de Coverly. It ought^ 
indeed, to be remembered, that every fpecies of wit 
written in diftant times and in dead languages, appears 
with many difadvantages to prefent readers, from their 
j^gnorance of the manners and cuHoms alluded to and 

ez- 
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cxpofed 5 but the groffheCi, the rudencfs, and indelica- 
cy of the ancients, will, notwithftanding, fufficicntly 
appear, even from the fentiments of fuch critics as Ci- 
cero and Quintiliany who mention corporal defers ai|d 
deformities as proper objedls of raillery. 

If it be now a(ked to what can we afcribe this fu- 
periority of the moderns in all the fpecies of ridicule ? 
I anfwer, to the improved ftate of converfation. The 
great geniufes of Greece and Rome were formed dur- 
ing the times of a republican government : and though 
it be certain, as Longinus alTerts, that democracies are 
the nurferies of true fublimity ; yet monarchies 'and 
courts are more produ6live of politenefs. The arts of 
civility, and the decencies of converfation, as they 
unite men more clofely, and bring them more frequent- 
ly together, multiply opportunities of obferving thofe 
incongruities and abfurdities of behaviour, on which* 
ridicule is founded. The ancients had more liberty^ 
and ferioufnefs j the moderns have more luxury andl 
laughter. 
Z. 
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•Virtutibus ohftaf. 



Res angujia d^mu Jvy. 

Rarely they rife by virtue^s aid, who lie 
PluBgM IB the 4€pth of helplefs poverty. 

To the ADVfi^NTDaEH. 

SIR, 

A* 1 was informed by your bookfellery upoa vrhom 1 
called a few days ago to make a fmall purchafe for my 
daughter, that your whole work would be comprifed 
ipone hundred and forty papers, I can no* longer de* 
lay to fend you the account of her life, which I gave 
you fome reafon to expefi when I related my own *.- 
This account (he gave in that dreadful night, the xt^ 
membrance of which dill freezes me with horror \ the 
night in which I had hired her as a proftitute, and 
could not have been deterred from inceA, but by an 

event 
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event fo extraordinary that it was alxnod miraculous. 
I have indeed frequently attempted to relate a ftory 
which I can never forget, but I was always dii]^tis- 
Bed with Rvy own exprefiions, nor could I ever produce 
in writing a narrative which appeared equal to the e£« 
fe£t that it wrought upon my mind when I heard it* 
I have therefore prevailed on the dear injured girl to 
relate it in her own words, which I (hail faithfully 
tranfcribe. 

The firft fituation that I remember ^^as in a cellar *, 
where, I fuppofe, I had been placed by the pariih of- 
ficers with a woman who kept a little dairy. Mj 
nurfe was obliged to be often abroad, and I was then 
left to the care of a girl, who was juft old enough to 
lug me about in her arms, and who, like otbet prelty 
creatures in officei knew not how to (hew her autho- 
rity but by the abufe of it. Such was my dread of 
ber power and refentment, that 1 fuffered almofl what* 
ever (he infilled without complaint, and when I was 
fcarcely four years old, 4iad learnt fo far to furmount 
the fenfe of pain and fupprefa my pafldoRS^ that I have 
been pinched black and blue without wincing, and pa- 
tiently fuffered her to impute to me many trivial mif- 
chiefs which her own perverfenefs or careleflhefs had 
produced. 

This fituation, however, was not without its advan- 
tages 'y for inflead of a hard cruft and fmall beer, which 
would probably have been the principal part of my fub- 
fiilence if I had been placed with a perfon of the fame 
rank, but of a different employment, I had always plenty 
of milk 'y which, though it had been (kimmed for cream, 
was not four, and which indeed was wholefome food ; 
Bpoo which I throve very faft, and was taken notice of 

1 4 ^1 
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by every body, for the freOmefs of my looks^ and the 
clearnefsofmyikiD. 

Almod as foon as I could fpeak plain, I was Cent to 
the pari{h fchool to learn to read ^ and thought myfelf 
as fine in my blue gown and badge^ as a court beauty 
in a birth-night fuit. The miftrefs of the fchool was 
the widow of a clergymaUi whom I have often heard 
her mention with tears, though he had been long dead 
when I firft came under her tuition, and left her in fuch 
circumQances as made her folicit an employment, of 
which before (he would have dreaded the labour, and 
fcorned the meannefs. She had been very genteelly 
educated, and had acquired a general knolwedge of 
literature after her marriage ^ the communication of 
which enlivened their hours of retirement, and afforded 
fuch a fubjedl of converfation, as added to every other 
enjoyment the pleafures of beneficence and gratitude* 

There was fomething in her manner, which won my 
affedlions and commanded my reverence. I found her 
a perfon very different from «iy nurfe j and I watched 
her looks with fuch ardour and attention, th^t I was 
fometimes able, young as I was, to anticipate her com- 
mands. It was natural that ihe (hould love the virtue 
which (he had produced, nor was It incongruous that fhe 
(hould reward it« I perceived with inexpredible delight 
that (he treated me with peculiar tendernefs j and when 
J was about eight years old, (he off;ered to take my 
education wholly upon herfelf, without putting the pa« 
ri(h to any farther charge for my maintenance. Her 
offer was readily accepted, my nurfe was difcharged, 
and I was taken home to my nudrefs, who called me 
her little maid, a name which I was ambitious to deferve, 
becaufe (he did not, like a tyrant, c^& my obedience. 

- as 
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as a flave, but like a parent invited me to the duty of a 
child* As our family coniifted only of my miftrefs and 
myfelf, except fometimes a chairwoman, we were always 
alone in the intervals of bufinefs j and the good matron 
amufed herfelf, by intruding me, not only in reading, 
writing, and the firft rules of arithmetic, but in various 
kinds of needlework j and what was yet of more mo- 
ment, in the principles of virtue and religion, which 
in her life appeared to be fo amiable, that I wanted nei- 
ther example nor motive. She gave me alfo ibme gen- 
eral notions of the decorum pradlifed among perfons of 
a higher clafs ^ and I was thus acquainted, while I was 
yet a child, and in an obfcure dation, with fome rudi- 
ments of good breeding. 

Before I was fifteen, I began to aflift my benefadtrefs • 
in her employment, and by fome plain work which (he 
had procured me, I furnifhed myfelf with decent 
clothes. By an infenfible and fpontaneous imitation 
of her manner, I had acquired fuch a carriage, as gain- 
ed me more refpedl in a yard-wide duff, than is often 
I>aid by Grangers to an upper fervant in a rich filk. 

Such was now the fimplicity and innocence of my 
Hfe, that I had fcarce a wi(h unfatisfied ^ and often re- 
ceded upon my own happinefs with a fenfe of gratitude 
that increafed it. But alas ! this felicity was fcarce 
fooner enjoyed than loft : the good matron, who was in 
the moft endearing fen ferny parent and my friend,, was 
feized with a fever, which in a few days put an end to 
her life, and left me alone in the world without alli- 
ance or prote£lion, overwhelmed with grief, and di£> 
trailed with anxiety. The world indeed was before 
me, but I trembled to enter it alone. I knew no art 
by whipb I could fubfift myfelf, aad I was unwilling 
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to b« condeiBBed to a fiate of Ccrvitude, in whkh no 
fttch art could be Icarnrd*. I tbercforo applied again 
to the ofEocrs of the pariQi, who, as a teftimony of tc- 
fpt& to my pattonefs, condefcended dill to confider 
mm as their charge, and with the ufual futn bonnd me 
npprentice to a mantua maker, whofc bufinefti of 
which indeed (he had but little, was among perfons 
that were fomething below the middle claft, and whO| 
as I verily believe, had applied to the church- wardens^ 
for an apprentice, only that (he m^ht filence a number 
of petty duns, and obtain new credit with the money 
that is given as a confideration for neceflary clothes. 

The dwelling of my new miftrcfs was two back 
rooms in a dirty flreet near the Seven Dials^ She re- 
ceived me, however, with great appearaiice of kind- 
nefs \ we breakfafted, dined, and Topped together > 
and though I could not but regret the altecation of my 
condition, yet I comforted myfclf with refle^ing, that 
in a few years I would be miftrefs of a trads by which. 
I might become independent, and lire in a manner 
more agreeable to my inc]ination& But my indentures 
were no fooner iigned than I fuffered a new change of 
fortune. The fir ft (^ep my miftrefs took was to turn 
away her maid^ a poor fiave who wa» covered only 
with rags and dirt, and whofe ill qualities I fooUihly 
thought were the only caufe of hex ill treatment. I 
was now compelled to light fires, go of errands, wa(h 
linen, and drefs vi£lualt, and, in (hort, to do every 
kind of houfe^hold drudgery, and to fit up half the 
sight, that the taik of hemming and running feams^ 
which bad been afftgned me, might be performed* 

Though I fuffered all this without murmur or con»« 
ykint; yet \ became ^enfiye and melancholy > the 

tca£S^ 
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tears would often fteal filcntly from my eyes, and my 
mind was fometimes fo abllra6ted in the contemplation 
of my own mifery, that I did not hear what was (aid 
to me. But my fenfibility produced refentment, in (lead 
of pity ; my melancholy drew upon me the reproach 
of fullennefs ) I was (lormed at for fpoiling my work 
with fniveling 1 knew not why, and threatened that it 
(hould not long be without caufe ^ a menace which was 
generally executed the moment it was uttered ; my 
arms and neck continually bore the marks of the yard^ 
and I Was in every refpe^ treated with the moil bru- 
tal unkindnefs* 

In the mean time, however, I applied myfclf to- 
learn the bufinefs as my lad refource, and the only 
foundation of my hope. My diligence and afCduity^ 
atoned for the want of inilru^lion ^ and it might have:, 
been truly faxd, that i ftole the knowledge which my 
midrefs had engaged to Sommuuicate^ As I had a 
tafte for drefs, 1 recommended myfelf to the beft cuft- 
omers, and frequently corrected a fault of which they 
complained, and which my miftrcfs was not able to 
difcover. The countenance and court^cfy which thif 
gained, though it encouraged my hope of the future, 
yet it made the prcfent Icfs tolerable My tyrant 
treated me with yet more inhumanity, and my fuifer- 
ings were fo great, that I frequently meditated an e« 
A:ape, thougb I knew not whither to go, and though 
I forefaw that the moment I became a fugitive, I (hould 
forfeit all my intereft, juftify every complaint, and in- 
cur a difgrace which I could never obliterate, 

I had now groaned under the moft cruel ^oppreffion 
fomething more than four years j the clothe* which 
had been the purchafe of my own money I had worn 

i ^ c;it ; 
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out ', and my midrefs thought it hf r intcrcft not to 
furnifli me with any better than would juft ferve me to 
go out on her errands, and follow her with a bundle. 
But as fo much of my time was pad, I thought it 
highly reafonable, and indeed ncceflary, that I (hould 
make a more decent appearance, that I (hould attend 
the cuflomers, take their orders and their meafure, or 
at lead fit on the work. After much premeditation , 
and many attempts, I at length furmounted my 
fears, and in fuch terms and manner as I thought lead 
likely to give offence, I entreated that I might ha^e 
fuch clothes as would anfwer the purpofe, and propof < 
cd to work fo many hours extraordinary as would pro* 
duce the money they fliould cod. But this requeft, 
however modcft, was anfwered only with reproaches 
and infult. ** I wanted, forfooth, to be a gentlewo- 
" man: yes, I (hould be equipped to fet up for my- 
** felf. This (he might have expefled, for taking a 
** beggar from the parifh : but I (hould fee that (he 
«* knew how to mortify my pride, and difappoint my 
" cunning." I wasi at once grieved and angered a;t 
this treatment j and I believe for the firft time expreC- 
fed myfelf with fome indignation and refentment. My . 
refentment, however, (he treated with derifion and 
contempt, as an impotent attempt to throw off her 
authority j and declaring that (lie would foon (hew me 
who was miftrefs, (he ftruck me fo violent a blow that- 
I fell from my chair. Whether (he was frighted at my 
fall, or whether (he fufpe£led I (hould alarm the houfe, 
(he did not repeat her blpw, but contented herfclf with 
reviling the poverty and . wretchednefs which (he. la-, 
boured to perpetuate. 

...... ^^ 
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I burft into tears of anguifli and refcntment, and 
made no reply 9 but from thw moment my hatred be- 
came irreconcileable, and I fccretly determined at all 
events to efcape from a flavery which I accufcd myfe]f 
for having already endured too long. 
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'La!el anguis in herba, Vir& 



Beneath the grafsconc^aPd a ferpent lies. 

It happened, that the next morning I was fent with 
foms work as far as Chelfea : it was about the middle 
of May. Upon me, who had long toiled in the fmoke 
and darknefs of London, and had the fun fhine only 
upon a chimney, or a wall, the freftinefs of the air, 
the verdure of the fields, and the fong of the birds, had 
the power of enchantment. I could not forbear lingering 
in my walk : and every moment of delay made me left 
willing to return ; not indeed by increafing my enjoy- 
ment, but my fear : I was tenacious of the prefent, becaufe 
I dreaded the future 5 and increafed the evil which I 
approached at every ftep by a vain attempt to returi;i 
ar)d poffefs that which at every ftep I was 1c«.nvc\^ W- 
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hind. I found, that not to look for^rard with hope, 
was not to look round with pleafure ^ and yet I ftiil 
loitered away the hours which T could not enjoy, and 
returned rn a (late of anxious irrefolution, flill taking 
the way home, becaufe I knew not where elie to go, 
but flill negle^ing the fpeed which alone could make 
home lefs dreadful. IVIy torment increafed as mj walk 
became fhorter > and when I had returned as far as the 
lower endof the Mall in Saint Jameses Park, I was quite 
overwhelmed with regret and defpair, and fitting down 
on one of the benches 1 burf^ into tears. 

As my mind was wiioUy employed on my own dif- 
trefs, and my apron held up to my eyes, it wa^ fome- 
time before I difcovered an elderly lady who had fat 
down by me. The moment I faw her, fuch is the 
force of habit, all thoughts of my own wretchednefs 
jrave way to a feu^c of indecorum f and as (he appeared 
by her drefs to be a perfon in whofe company it was 
prefumption in me to fit, I flarted up in great confu* 
fion, and would have left the fcat» This, however, 
(he would not fufifer y but taking hold of my gown, 
and gently drawrag me back, addre£^d me with an ac» 
cent of tendernefs, and fopthed me with pity before 
file knew my dlHrefs. It was fo long (ince I had heard 
the voice of kindnefs, that my heart melted, as flit 
^oke, with gratitude and joy. I told her all my dory y 
to which fhe liilened with great attention, and often 
gazed fiedfaflly io my face. When my narrative was 
ended^ (he told me that the manner in which I 
had related it, was alone fufiicient to convince her 
that it was true ^ that there was an air of (implicitjf 
and fincerky about me, which had prejudiced her in mf 
iaronr as fooa as (he (aw me i and that, therefore, (ho 
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was determined to take me borne } tkat X (hoold live 
with her till (he bad eftabli(hed me to* my bufinefs, 
which (he coald eafily do hj recommending me to her 
acquaintance ^ and that ib the-mean tinxe (he would 
take care to prevent my miRcefs from being trouble* 
fi>me. 

It is impoflible to ezprefis the traofport that I felt at 
this unexpeded deliverance, I was utterly unac«» 
quainted with the artifices of thoTe who are hackneyed 
in the ways of vice ^ and the remembrance of the dif- ■ 
tnterefted kindnefs of my flrd friend^ by whom I had 
been brought up^ came &efh iota my miad :. I there- 
.fore, indulged the hope of having* found fuch another 
without fcruple ^ and uttering (bme incoherent ex- 
preflions of gratitude, whieh was- too great to be 
formed into compliment, I accepted the .offer, and 
followed my condu6lrefs home. The houie wa» fuck 
as I had never entered befofe ^ the rooms were fpa*> 
clous, and the furniture elegant. I looked round witk 
wender y and bluihing with a &nfe of my own mean* 
Bcfs, would Have followed the fervant who opened the- 
door iato the kitchen, but her miftre& prevented me. 
She faw my confuiion> and encouraging me with a 
foaile, took me up ftairs into a kind of dreffing-room, 
where five immediately furnished me with clean (hoet^ 
and ftockings, a cap, handkerchief, ruffle^ and apron, 
mod a night-gown of genteel Irilh (lu£^ which had not 
been much wor», though it was fpotted and ftained Ut 
aaany places : they* belonged, ike faid^ to her coufin, 
• young lady for whom flie had undertaken to provide $ 
and infifted upon my putting them on, that I might fit 
down witk ker family at dinner ) '^ for,*' faid ihe, *^ I 

** haxe- 
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'* have no acquaintance, to ^hom I could recommend 
y a mantua-maker that I kept in my kitchen/^ 

I perceived that (he watched me with great atten^ 
tion while I was dreiTing, and feemedto be greatl/ de- 
lighted with the alteration in my appearance when I 
had done. ** I fee," faid fhe, " that you was made 
" for a gentlewoman, and a gentlewoman- you fhall 
." be, or it (hall be your own fault." I could only curt'fy 
in anfwer to this compliment^ but not with Handing the 
appearance of diffidence andmodedy in the blu(h which 
I. felt burn upon my cheek, yet my heart fecretly exult- 
ed in a ^roud confidence that it was true. When I 
came down flairs, I was introduced by my patronnefs- 
(who had told me that her name was Weliwood) to the 
young lady her coufin, and th^ee others ) to whoni^ . 
foon after we were feated, (he related my ftory, inter- 
mixing much .inve6live againft my midrefs, and muck 
flattery to me, with neither of which, if the truth be. 
confefTed, I was much difpleafed. 
V After dinner, as I underflood that company, was ex^ 
pedledy I entreated leave to retire, and was (hewed up 
(lairs into a fmall chamber very neatly furni(hed, which 
I was defired to confider as my own. As the compa* 
ny (laid till it was very, late, I drank tea and fupped 
alone, one of the fervants being ordered to attend me.i 
. The next morning, when 1 came down flairs te 
breakfad, Mrs. Weliwood prefented me with a piece 
of printed cotton fufHcient for a fack and coat, aud a- 
. bout twelve yards of (light filk for a. night-gown^ 
which, fhe faid, I (hould make up my (elf as a fpecimea 
of my (kill. I attempted to excufe myfelf from accept*, 
ing this benefaction, with much hefitation and confo/ 
£on4> but I was commanded with a kind frown, and ia 
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a peremptory tone, to be filent.- I was told, th^t, 
when buiinefs came in, I (hould paj all my debts ^ 
that in the mean time, I fhould be folicitous only to 
fet up *y and that a change of genteel apparel might be 
coniidered as my flock in trade, iince without it my 
bufinefs could neither be procured nor tranfadled. 

To work, therefore, I went j my clothes were made 
and worn ^ many encomiums were laviihed upon my 
dexterity and my perfon^ and thus I was entangled in 
the fnare that had been laid for me, before I difcover- 
ed my danger. I had contra£led debts which it was 
impoifible I (hould pay ^ the power of the law could 
now be applied to tScd: the purpofes of guilt ^ and my 
creditor could urge me to her purpofe, both by hope 
and fear. 

I had now been near a month in my new lodging^ 
and great care had hitherto been taken to conceal 
whatever might fhock my modefty, or acquaint m^ 
with the danger of my fituation. Some incidents, 
however, notwithftanding this caution, had fallen un- 
der my notice, that might well have alarmed me ^ but 
as thofe who are waking from a pleaiing dream fhut 
their eyes again ft the light, and endeavour to prolong 
the delufion by (lumbering again, I checked my fufpi- 
cions the moment they rofe, as if danger that was not 
known would not exift, without confidering that in- 
quiry alone could confirm the good, and enable me to 
efcape the evil. 

The houfe was often filled with company, which 
divided into feparate rooms ^ the vifits were frequently 
continued till midnight, and fometimes till morning^ 
I had, however, always defired leave to retire, which 
had hitherto been permitted, though not without re- 

ludlance 
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luftance ; bnt at length I was prefled to make tesT, 
urith an importunity that I coald not refift. The com« 
pany wts very gay^ and fome familiarities pafled be« 
tfveen the gentlemen and ladies, virhich threw me into 
confufion, and covered me with blufhes ^ yet I was 
fiill zealous to impofe upon myfelf, and therefore was 
contented with the foppofition, that they were liber- 
ties allowed among perfons of fafhion, many of whofe 
polite levities I had heard defcribed and cenfured by 
the dear monitor of my youth, to whom I owed all 
my virtue and all my knowledge. I could not, howe« 
▼er, refleft without folicitnde and anxiety, that fince thie 
fird week of my arrival I had heard no more of my 
bufinefs. 1 had, indeed, frequently ventured to men* 
tion it, and ftill hoped> that when my patrbnefs had 
procured me a little fef of cuftomers among her 
friends, I ihould be permitted to venture into a roofi 
of my own i fpr I could not think of carrying it km 
where it would degrade my benefa^reft, of whom it 
eould not without an affront be faid, that (he let lodg* 
ings to a mantua-maker ', nor could I vrithout indecc^ 
rum diftribute dire£lions where I was to be found, till 
I had removed to another houfe. Butxwhenever I in« 
troduced this fubjeft of converfation, I was either ral- 
lied for my gravity, or gently reproached with pride, 
as impatient of obligation : Sometimes I was told witV 
an air of merriment, that my bufinefs (hould be plea- 
fure ^ and fometimes I was entertained with amorous 
(lories, and excited by licentious and flattered defer ip- 
tions, to a reliih of luxurious idlenefs and expenfive 
amufements. In (hort| my fufpicions gradually in- 
creafed, and my fears grew Wronger, till my dream- 
was at an cndj sod I could flimber no more. The 

terror 
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terror that feized me, vhen I could no longer doi^ht 
into whiit hands I had fallen, is not to be exprefled, 
nor indeed could it b<; concealed : the effe£l which it 
produced \n my afped and behaviour a£Forded the 
"Wretch who attempted to feducetne no profped of fuc^ 
cefs *y and as (he defpaired of exciting me by the love 
of pleafure to voluntary guilt, (he determined to efieft 
berpurpofe by f^r|)rife, and drive me into her %oiU by 
defperation. 

It was not lefs my misfortune than reproach, that I 
did not immediately ^uit a place in which I knew 
Uiyfelf devoted to deftrudion. This, indeed, Mrs. 
Wellwood was very ailiduous to prevent : the morning 
after I had difcovered her purpofe, the talk about my 
bufinefs was renewed ^ and as foon as we had break- 
faded, fhe took me out with her in a hackney-coach> 
under pretence of procuring me a lodging j but fhe 
luul fiill fome plaufible ob|e6^ion againft all that we; 
law. Thus fhe contrived to bofy my mind, and keep 
sae with her the greateft pari of the day ^ at three we 
returned to dinner, and pafled the afternoon without 
company. I drank tea with the family ', and in thj» 
evening, being uncomnionly drowfy, I went ^o bedk 
VfiSiX two liouts. (bouer than v&aL 
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•^is taliafando 



Temperat a iacrimis / Virg. 

And who can hear this tale without a tear ? 

7*0 the tranfadlions of this night I was not confciout \ 
but what they had been, the circumftances of the 
morning left one no room to doubt. I difcovered with 
adonifhtnent, indignation, and defpair, which for a 
time fufpended all my faculties, that I had fuffered ir- 
reparable injury in a. date of infenfibility \ not fomuch 
to gratify the wretch by whom I had been abufed, as 
that I might with lefs fcruple admit another, and by 
ref)e6ling that it was impoffible to recover what I had 
lod, became carelefs of all that remained. Many ar« 
tifices were ufed to foothe me \ and when thefe were 
found to be ineffedlual, attempts were made to intimi- 
date me with menaces. I knew not exa6ily what pafied 
in the firfl fury of my diftradion, but at length it 
quite exhauRed me. In the evening, being calm 

through^ 
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through mere languor and debility, and no precaution 
having been taken to detain me, becaufe I was not 
thought able to efcape, 1 found means to deal down 
flairs, and get into the ilreet without being miffed. 
Wretched as I was, I felt fome emotions of joy when 
I fir ft found myfelf at liberty 5 though it was no better 
than the liberty of an exile in a defert, where, having 
efcaped from the dungeon and the wheel, he muft yet, 
without a miracle, be deftroyed by favages or hunger. 
It was not long, indeed, before I refleded, that I 
knew no houfe that would receive me, and that I had 
no money in my pocket. I had not, however, the lead 
inclination to go back. I fomctimes thought of re- 
turning to my old miftrefs, the mantua-maker ^ but 
the moment I began to anticipate the malicious infe« 
lence ihe would draw from my abfence and appearance, 
and her triumph in the mournful neceflity that urged me 
to return, I determined rather to fuffer any other evil 
t^at could befal me. 

Thus deftitute and forlorn, feeble and difpirited, I 
continued to creep along till the (hops were all (hut, 
and the defcrted ftreets became filent. The bufy crowds, 
which had almoft boi'ne me before them, were now dlf- 
lapated j and every one was retired home, except a few 
wretched outcafts like myfelf, who were either hud-* 
died together in a corner, or ftroUing about not know- 
ing whither they went. It is not eafy to conceive the 
anguifh with which I reflefted upon my condition j 
and perhaps it would fcarcely have been thought pofli- 
ble, that a perfon, who was not a fugitive from judice, 
Dor an enemy to labour, could be thus deftitute even of 
the little that is cfTential to life, and in danger of peri(h- 
ing for want in the midft of a populous city, abound* 

ing 
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ing With accommodations for every rank, frona th^ 
peer to the beggar. Such, however, was my lot. t 
found myfelf compelled by neceffity to pa& the night 
in the ftreets, without hope of pafling the next in any 
other place, or indeed of procuring food to fupport m4 
till it arrived. I had liow fafted the t^hole day } mf 
languor increafed every moment ; I was weary and* 
fainting ^ my face was covered with a cold fweat, and 
my legs trembled under me ^ but I did nbt dare to fit 
down, ot to walk twice along the fsuni flreet, left I 
(hould have been feized by the ^atch, or intuited bf 
fome voluntary Vagabond in the rage or Wantonneft of 
drunkennefs or luft. t knew not, indeed, well'hofir 
to vary my walk ; but imagined, that, upoii the whole^' 
I (hould be more (hfe in the city than among the bro« 
thels in the Strand, or in flreetf, Which, being lefs* 
frequented, are lefs carefully watched : for though I 
fcarce ventured to confidcr the law as my friend, yet' 
I was more afraid of thofe whb (hould attempt to bredif 
the pea,ce, tbtn thofe who wefe appointed to keep it. 
1 went forward, therefore, aS well as I t(ras able, an^ 
paffed through St. Paul's Chtirch-yard as the clock 
firuck one j but fueh was &y misfortune, that the ca- 
lioiity which I dreaded overtook me in the very plac6 
to which I had fled to aVoid it. Jufl as I was eroding 
at the corner into Cheapfide, I Was laid hold cm by a 
man not meanly drefled, who would have hurried me 
down towards the Old Change. I knew not what ht 
faid, but I ftroVe to difehgage myfclf from him with-' 
out making any reply : my (Iruggles indeed were weafc, 
and the man Rill keeping his hold, and perhaps mi& 
taking the feeblenefs of my reli(!ance for fome incli- 
nation to comply, proceeded to indecencies, for which 
t I aruck 



I firuck him with the fudden force that Was fupplkd 
by ra^e and lodigfiation ; but my whole ftrength wa$ 
c^haiifUd in the blow, which the brute inHantly re^^ 
tiimed, and repeated, till I felL Ioftjn£l is ftUl rea^^ 
ij in the defence of life^ howeiier wretched j and 
though the moment before J had wiihed to die, yet iit 
this diflxeis I ^o^ntaneoufly cried out for help. My 
> yx^ice was heard by 9. watchman, who immediately ran 
tpwards me, and findiiig me upon the ground, lifted 
4ip his lantern, and examined ine with an attention 
which made me refledl with great confofioii upon the 
ji}Iorder <3i mf dr«i«, which before had ixot once oc^ 
icursed to my thoughts : my hair h«ng loofely about 
my ihoulders, jny iftgys were but lialf-laced, and the 
^BcSt of my clothes wei>e caf^lefsly thrown <xn in the tp» 
j&uk and diHrailion of mind, which pr-evenied my at'* 
Jbendijig tto trivial circumftanc«s when I made my 
xfcape from Wellwood^^. My g^eral appearance, and 
ihe coodition in which I was found, convinced the 
^watchinan that J was a UtolUng {)rckilitute j and find- 
ing that J was not able to life without affiftance, he 
iOifo concluded -that 1 was drunk ^ he therefore fet 
' down his lantern, and calling his comrade to adift himi 
^hey lifted me up* As my ^oice was faltering, my 
looks wild, and my whole fram^ fo feeble that I totter* 
^d as I Hood, the man was confirmet) in his firil opi- 
. iiion I and feeing my fate bloody, and my eyes fwelU> 
ed, he told me with a fneer, that to fecsre me from 
farther ill treatment, he would provide a lodging for 
me tUl the morning ^ and accordingly they dragged 
me between them to the Compter, without any regard 
to my entreaties or diJ8te(s« 

{ pafled 
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I paiTed the night in agonies, upon which even no\ 
I (hudder to look back j and in the morning I ws 
carried before a magiftrate. The watchman gave ai 
account of his having found me very drunk, cryini^ 
out murder, and breeding a riot on the ftreet at ondji 
o'clock in the morning. " I was fcarcely yet fober,'! 
he faid, *' as his worihip might fee, and had been prettyjl 
'* handfomely beaten ^ but he fuppofed it was for an|^| 
*^ unfuccefsful attempt to pick a pocket, at which I 
** muft have been very dextrous indeed, to have fuc J 
** ceeded in that condition.** ' *" 

This account, however injurious, was greatly co 
firmed by my appearance : I was almofl covered wit 
kennel dirt, my hce was difcoloured, my fpeech wa 
inarticulate, and I was fo oppreffed with faintnefs an 
terror, that I could not (land without a fupport. Th^[| 
magidrate, however, with great kindnefs, called upon 
me to make my defence, which I attempted by relat^; 
ing the truth : but the dory was told with fb muc 
hefitation, and was in itfelf £o wild and improbabl 
fo like the inartifici:)! tales that are haftily formed a 
an apology for dete£led guilt, that it could not be be 
lieved ^ and I was told, that except I could fuppo 
my charader by fome credible witnefs, I fhould be' 
committed to BridtwelL 

I was thunderRruck at this menace, and had form« 
ed ideas fo dreadful of the place to which I was to be 
fent, that my dungeon at the mantua-maker's becamtf 
a palace in the comparifon \ and to return thither, with 
whatever difad vantages, was now the utmoft obje6l of 
my hope. I therefore defired that my miflrefs mighj 

at leaQ 



be fent for, and flattered royfelf that (he would 
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take me out of a houfc of corrcftion, if it were only 
for the pleafure of tormenting me herfelf. 

In about two hours the meffcnger returned, and 
with him my tyrant, who eyed me with fuch malicious 
pleafure, that my hopes failed me the moment I faw 
her, and I almoft repented that (he was come. She 
was, I believe, glad of an opportunity effedtually to 
prevent my obtaining any part of her bufinefs, which 
(he had fome reafon to fear 3 and therefore told the 
juftice who examined her, that '* (he had taken me a 
** beggar from the pari(h four years ago, and taught 
" me her trade 5 but that I had been always fuUen^ 
<' mifchievoas, and idle ; that it was more than a 
** month fince I had clandeflinely left her fervice, in 
^^ decent and modeil apparel fitting my condition ; and 
** that (he would leave his wor(hip to judge, whether 
" I came honeftly by the taudry rags which I had on 
** my back." This account, however correfpondent 
with my own, ferved only to confirm thofe fa6ls which 
condemned me : it appeared incontedibly, that I had 
deferted my fervice, and been debauched in a brothel, 
whete I had been furnifhed with clothes, and conti- 
nued more than a month. That I had been ignorant' 
of my fituation, proftituted without my confent, and 
at la'ft had efcaped to avoid farther injury, appeared 
to be fiditious circ^imftanccs, invented to palliate my 
offence : the perfon whom I had accufed lived in an« 
other county, and it was ncceflary for the prefent to 
bring the matter to a (hort iffue : my miftrefs, there- 
fore, was a(ked, whether (he would receive me again 
upon my promife of good behaviour 5 and upon her 
peremptory refufal, my mittimus was lAade out, and I 
was committed .to hard labour. The clerk however 
Vol. IV. K was 
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tvas ordered to take a memorandum of mj charge 
againft Wellwood, and I wus told that inquiry (hoiild 
be made about her« 

After I had been confined about a week* a note was 
brought me without date or name, in which I was 
told, *' that my malice againft thofe who would haye 
** been my benefadors was difappointed 5 that if X 
^' would return ta them, my diicfaarge (hould be pro« 
^^ cured, and I fhonld dill be kindly received ^ but 
^' that if I perfifted in my ingratitude^ it (hould not 
*^ not be Ufirevenged*'* From this note I conjedured, 
that Wellwood had found means to Hop an inquiry in* 
to her condu6i, which (he had difcovered to have been 
begun upon my ioformatioo, and hffd thus learnt 
where I was to be found : I therefore returned no an- 
fwer, but that I was contented with my fituation, 
and prepared to fuffer whatever providence 0u>uld ap- 
point* 

I>uring my confinement, I was not treated with 
great feverity 5 and at the .ne&t court, as no particular 
crime was alleged againft me, I was Ordered to be d]£m 
charged. As my charader was now irretrievably lofl, 
jts I had no friei>d who would afford me ihelter, nor 
any bufineis to which 1 could ^ply* I had no profpe^ 
but again to wander about the ilreets, without lodging 
and without food. I therefore iatrcated, that the oSi- 
ceis of the pariih to which I belonged, might be or- 
dered to receive me into the work-^houfe, till they 
could get me a (ervice, or find me fome employment 
b'jr which my labour would procure me a fubfiftence« 
This requcft, io reafonable, and fo uncommon, was 
much commended, and immediately granted ) but as 
I was going out at the gate with taj pads id my hand« 

I was 
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i ^as met by a bailiff, with tn emiflary of Well<* 
vraod% and arrefted for a debt of twenty pounds. 
As it wad no more in my power to procure bail than 
to pay the money, I was immediately dragged to 
Newgate. It was foon known th^t I had not a £srr- 
thiAg in my pocket, and that no money either for fees or 
ilccommodations could be expe^ed ; I was therefore 
turned prtr to a place called the common fide, among 
the moft wretohed and the m6ft profligate of human 
beings. In Bridewell, ihdeed, my aflbciates were 
wicked, but they were overawed by the prefence of 
their tafl:-mafter, and ref!rained from licentioufnefs by 
perpetual labour ; but my ears were now violated eve« 
ry moment by oaths, eKecrations, and obfcenity } the 
converfation of Mother Wellwood, her inmates, and 
her guefts, was chafte and holy to that of the inhabi- 
tants of this place ; and in comp^rifon with their life, 
that to which I had been folicited was innocent. 
Thus I began infenfibly to think of mere incontinence 
without horror } and, indeed, became left fenfible of 
more complicated enormities, in proportion as they be* 
came familiar. My wretch edntfs, however, was not 
allevtacted, though^ my ▼irtue became lefs. I was with* 
out friends wk without money ^ and the mifery of 
confinement inv noifome dungeon was aggravated by 
hunger and third, and cold and nakednefs. In this 
bout of trial, I was again aifailed by the wretch, who 
had produced it only to facilitate her fuccefs. And 
fet not thofe, before whom the path of virtue has been 
Arewed with flowers, and every thotn removed by 
prdfperity, too fev^&f ely cenfore me, to whom it was a 
barren and a rugged road in which I had long toiled 
with labour and angui(h, if at Utt^ when I was be- 

K z nighted 
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nighted in a ftorm, I turned at thic firft light, and 
hailed to the neareft ihelter : let me not be too fevere- 
ly cenfuredy tf I now accepted liberty, and eafe, and 
plenty, upon the only terms on which they could be 
obtained. I confented, with whatever relu£iance and 
compundion, to return, and complete my ruin in the 
place where it was begun. The adion of debt was 
immediately withdrawui my fees were paid, and I was 
once more removed to my lodging near Covent Gar- 
den. In a ihort time I recovered my health and beau- 
ty ^ I was again idrefied and adorned at the expence of 
mj t3rrant, whofe power increafed in proportion to my 
debt : the terms of prollitution were prefcribed me 5 
and out oi the money which was the price not only 
of my body but my foul, I fcarce received more than 
I could have earned by weeding in a field. The will 
of my creditor was my law, from which I knew not 
how to appeal* My (lavery was mod deplorable, and 
my employment moA odious 3 for the principles of vir- 
tue and religion 9 which had been implanted in my 
youth, however they had been choaked by weeds, 
could never be plucked up by the root 3 nor did I ever 
admit a difhonourable viiit, but my heart funk, my 
lips quivered, and my knees fmote each other. 

From this dreadful fituation I am at length deliver- 
ed. But while I lift up my heart in gratitude to him 
who alone can bring good out of evil, I defire it may 
be remembered, that my deviation to ill was natural, 
my recovery almod miraculous. My firft dep to vice 
was the defertion of my fervice 3 and of this, all my 
guilt and mifery were the coi^equence. Let none, 
therefore, quit the pod that is afiigned them by provi- 
dence, or venture out of the fireight way 3 the bye- 
path 
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path, though it may invite them by its verdure, will 
inevitably lead them to a precipice ^ nor can it, with- 
out folly and prefumption, be pronounced of any, that 
their firil deviation from re6litude will produce lefs evil 
than mine. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the ftory of my child, 
and fuch are her reHedions upon it } to which I can 
only add, that he who abandons his offspring, or cor- 
rupts them by his example, perpetrates greater evil 
than a murderer, in proportion as immortality is of more 
value than life. 

lam, SIR, 

Your humble fervant, 

■ 

AotMVS. 
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What have I been doing ? 

As ft man is a being very fparingly furniflied with tb^ 
power oT prefcience, he can provide for the future only 
by confidering the pad; and as futurity is all iii 
which he has any real intereft, he ought very diligent- 
ly to ufe the only means by which he can be enabled 
to enjoy it, and frequently to revolve the experiments 
which he has hitherto made upon life, that he may 
gain wifdom from his midakes, and caution from his 
znifcarriages. 

Though I do not fo exaAly conform to the precepts 
of Pythagoras, as to pradife every night this folcmn 
recoUedion, yet I am not fo loft in difiipation as wholly 
to o|pit it ', nor can 1 forbear fometimes to inquire of 
myfelf, in what employment my life has pafied away* 
Much of my time has funk into nothing, and left no 
frace by which it can be diftinguiOied^ and of this I 

now 
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now only know, that it was once in my power, and 
xuight once have been improved. 

Of other parts of life memory ^an give fomc ac- 
count J at fomc hours I have been gay, and at others 
ferious j I have fometimes mingled in convcrfation, 
and fometimes meditated in folitude ; one day has been 
fpent in confulting the ancient fages, and another in 
writing Adventurers. 

At the conclufioh of any undertaking, it is ufual to 
compute the lofs and profit. As I (hall foon ceafe to 
write Adventurers, I could not forbear lately to con- 
fider what has been the confequcnce of my labours j 
and whether I am to reckon the hours laid out in thefe 
compofitions, as applied to a good and laudable purpof^, 
or fuffered to fume away in ufelefs evaporations. 

That I have intended well, I have the atteflation of 
my own heart : but good intentions may be fruftrated, 
when they are executed without fuitable fkill, or di- 
reded to an end unattainable in itfelf. 

Some thire are, who leave writers very little room 
for felf- congratulation ^ fomc who afHrm, that books 
have no influence upon the public, that no age was ever 
made better by its .authors, and that to call upon man- 
kind to corre6l their manners, is like Xerxes, to fcourge 
the wind or (hackle the torrent. 

This opinion they pretend to fupport by unfailing 
experience. The world is full of fraud and corruption, 
rapine, or malignity ^ intcreft is the ruling motive of 
mankind, and every one is endeavouring to increafe 
his own (lores of happinefs by perpetual accumulation, 
without refie(^ing upon the numbers whom his/uperflui- 
ty condemns to want : in this (late of things a book of 
morality is pobti(hed, in which charity and benevolence 
are (Irongly enforced ', and it is proved beyond oppofition. 
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that men arc happy in proportion as they are virtuous, 
and rich as they are liberal. The book is applauded^ 
and the author is preferred 3 he imagines his applanfe 
deferved, and receives lefs pleafure from the acquifition 
of reward than the confcioufnefs of merit. Let us look 
again upon mankind : intereft is dill the ruling motive, 
and the world is yet full of fraud and corruption, ma-, 
levolence and rapine. 

The difficulty of confuting this afTertion arifes merely 
from its generality and comprehenfion : to overthrow it 
by a detail of di(ltn£l fa6ls, requires a wider furvey of the 
world than human eyes can take ^ the progrefs of re* 
formation is gradual and iilent, as the exteniion of 
evening fhadows j we know that they were (hort at 
DDon, and are long at fun-fet, but our fenfes were not 
able to difcern their increafe : we know of every civil 
nation, that it was once favage, and how was it re- 
claimed but by a precept and admonition ? 

Mankind are univerfally corrupt, but corrupt in dif- 
ferent degrees j as they are univerfally igiftrant, yet 
with greater or lefs irradiations of knowledge. How 
has knowledge or virtue been increafed and prcfcrved 
in one place beyond another, but by diligent incul- 
cation and rational inforcement. 

Books of morality are daily written, yet its in- 
fluence is AiU little in the world ^ fo the ground is 
annually plougheti, and yet multitudes are in want of 
bread. But, furely, neither the labours of the moral! (I 
nor the huA)andman are vain : let them for a while 
negle£l their talks, and their ufefulnefs will be known ; 
the wickednefs that is now frequent would become 
univerfal, the breadthat is now fcarce would wholly fail. 
The power, indeed, of erery individual is fmall, and 
the confequencc of his endeavours imperceptible in a . 

general 
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general profpc6l of the world. Providence has given 
no man ability to do much, that fomething might b6 
left for every man to do. The bufinefs of life is car- 
ried on by a general co-operation ^ in which the part 
of any fingle man can be no- more diftinguithcd, than 
the effe^ of a particular drop when the meadows are 
floated by a Aimmer (hower : yet every drop increafes 
the inundation, and every hand adds to the happineff- 
or mifery of mankind. 

That a writer, however zealous or eloquent, feldbm 
works a vilible effe£t upon cities or nations, will- readily 
be granted. The book which is read mod, is read by 
few, compared with thofe that read it not ; and of thofe 
few, the greater part perufe it with difpofitions that very 
little favour their own improvment. 

It is difBcult to enumerate thefeveral motives which 
procure to books the honour of perufal : fpite, vanity^ 
and curioGty, hope and fear, love and hatred, every 
pafllon which incites to any other adiion, ferves< at one 
time or other to Simulate a reader. 

Some are fond to take a celebrated volume into 
their hands, becaufe they hope to di(lingui(h their pen* 
etration, by finding faults which have efcaped the pub- 
lic J others eagerly buy it in the firfl bloom of reputation 
that they may join the chorus of praife, and not lag^ 
as Falftaff terms it, in ** the rearward of the fafhion." 
- Some read for ftyle, and foroe for argument, one has 
little care about the fentimeut, he obferves only how- 
it is expreffed ', another regards tiot the conclufion, but 
is diligent to mark how it is inferred :. they read for 
other purpofes than the attainment of practical know* 
ledge ^ and are no more likely to grow wife by an exa- 
mination of a treatife of moral prudence, than an ar-^ 

K 5 chitca 
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chite£i to inflame his devotion by confidering attentively 
the proportions of a temple. 

Some read that they may embelliCh their convei- 
fiition, lor (hine in difpute j fome that they may not be 
dete£tcd in ignorancei or want the reputation of literary 
accomplifluBeats : but the moft general and prevalent 
reafon of ftudy i& the impoflibility of Ending another a* 
mufement equally ^heap or conftant, equally depen- 
dent on the hour or the weather. He that wants 
aaoney to follow the chafe ofpleafure through her 
yearly circuit, and is left at home when the gay world' 
rolls to Bath or Tunbribge ^ he whofe gout compels 
him to hear from his chamber the rattle of chariots 
tranfporting happier beings, to plays and a&mblies, 
will be forced to fee in books a refuge from himfelf. 

The author is not wholly ufelefs, who provides inno- 
cent amufements for minds like thefe. There are in 
the prefent (late of things fo many more infligations to- 
evil, than incitements to good, that he who keeps ma- 
in a neutral date, may be juHly confidered as a bene^*. 
StL&OT to life. 

But perhaps it feldom happens, that ftudy terminates. 
in mere paftime. Books have always a fecret influence 
on the underftanding ^ we cannot at pleafure obliterate 
ideas j he that reads, books of fcience, though without 
any fiaed defire of improvement, will grow more know- 
ing 'y he that entertains himfelf with moral or reli- 
gious treatifes, will imperceptibly advance in good- 
nefs 'j the ide^ which are often offered to the mind, 
will at laft find a lucky moment when it is difpofed to 
iFeccive them. 

It is therefore urged without reafon, as a difcourage- 
ment to wsiterSi that there are already books fuflicient 

in 
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ia fhe world ) that all the topics of perfuaiMHi havt 
been difcufled, and every iiiportant quefiion clearly 
ftated, and jui^ly decided^ and that, therefore, there 
is no. room to hope, that pigmies fhould conquer where 
heroes have been defeated, pr that the petty copiers of 
the prefent time fhould advance the great work of re- 
formation, which their predeceflbis were forced to leave 
unfinifhed. 

Whatever be the prefent extent of human know- 
ledge, it is only finite, and therefore in its awn nature 
capable of increafe ^ but fo narrow, that almoft every 
underftanding may, by a diligent application of its 
powers, hope to enlarge it. It is, however, not necef- 
fary, that a man (hould forbear to write, till he has 
difcovered fome truth unknown before ; he may be 
fufHciently ufeful, by only diveriifying the furface of 
knowledge, and luring the mind by a new appearance 
to a fecond view of thofe beauties' which it had pafled. 
over inattentively before. Every writer may find in- 
telleds correfpondent to his own, to whom his expref- 
fions are familiar, and his thoughts congenial ) and 
perhaps truth is often more fuccefsfuUy propagated by 
men of moderate abilities, who» adopting the opinions 
of others, have no care but to explain them clearly, 
than by fubtile fpeculatifls and curious fearchers, who 
exa£l from their readers powers equal to their own, 
^and if their fabrics of fcience be ilrong, take no care 
to render them accefiible. 

Fen: my part, I do not regret the hour» which t 
have laid out in thefe little compofitions. That the 
world has grown apparently better fiace the publica* 
tion of %ht Adventurer, I have not obferved j but ani 
wiUiog to ihinky chat many hara htcA affeftcd by £n« 
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gle fentiments, of which it is their bufinefat to renew 
the impreflioD ; that many have caught hints of truth, 
which is now their duty to purfue ^ and that tbofe who 
have received no improvement have wanted not oppor* 
tunity, but intention to improve. 
T. 
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^Upur^ tranquiilet / bonosy an dulce Ivcellumy 
Attfecretum iter, et fallentisfemita vitce ? 

HoR.^ 

Whether the tranquil mind and pure, 
Honours of wealth our blifs infure 5 ' 
Or down through life unknown to ft ray. 
Where lonely leads the Ulent way. 

' Francis. 



I^AviNG oonfidered the importance of authors to the 
welfare of the public, I am led by a natural train of 
thought to reficd on their condition with regard to 
themfelves ^ and to inquire what degree of happinefs 
orrexation is annexed ta the difficult and laborious 

. . , employ- 
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employment of providing indrudion or entertainment 
for mankind. 

In edimating the pain or pleafure of any particular 
flate, every man, indeed, draws his^ decifions from his 
own bread, and cannot with certainty determine, 
whether other minds are affected l)y the fame caufes 
in the fame manner. Yet by this criterion we mufl. 
be content to judge, becaufe no other can be obtained^ 
and indeed we have no reafon to think it very falla<^ 
cious, for excepting here and there an anomalous 
mind, which either does not feel like others, or diflem-^ 
bles its fenfibility, we find men unanimqufly concuc 
in attributing happinefs or mifery to particular condi* 
tions, as they agree in acknowledging the cold of win<i> 
tex and the heat of autumn. 

If we apply to authors themfelves for an account o£ 
their (late, it will appear very little to deferve envy :, 
for they have in all ages been, addifled to complaint. 
The negle^ of learning, the ingratitude of the prefent 
age, and the abfurd preference by which ignorance and 
dullnefs often obtain favour and rewards, have been 
from age to age, topics of invedive : and few have left 
their names to pofterity, without fome appeal to future 
candour, from the perverfenefs andmalace of their owa 
times. 

^ I have, nevesthelefs, been often kiclined to doubt, 
whether authors, however querulous, are in reality 
more miferable than their fellow mortals. The pre- 
lent life is to all a date of infelicity 3 every man, like 
an author, believes himfelf to merit more than he oh'^ 
tains, and folaces the prefent with the profped of thet 
future 3 others^ iqdeed| fuffer tbofe difappointments . in 

filenco 
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filence, of which the writer complains, to fliew how 
well he has learned the art of lamentation. 

There is at lead one gleam of felicity, of which few 
writers have mifled the enjoyment : he whofe hopes 
have fo far overpowerd his fears, as that he has refolv- 
ed to ftand forth a candidate for fame, (eldom fails 
to amufe himfelf before his appearance, with pleafing 
icencs of affluence or honour ^ while his fortune is yet 
under the regulation of fancy, he eafily models it to 
his wi(h, fuffers no thoughts of critics or rivals to in- 
trude upon his mind, but counts over the bounties of 
patronage, or liften^ to the voice of praife. 

Some there are, that talk very luxurioufly of the fe- 
cond period of an author's happinefs, and tell of the 
tumultuous raptures of invention, when th^ mind riots 
in imagery, and the xhoice flands fufpended between 
di£Ferent fentimenss. 

Thefe pleafures, I believe, may fometimes be indulg- 
ed to thofcy who come to a fubje6l of difquifitions with 
minds full of ideas, and with fancies fo vigorous, as 
tfafily to excite, feled and arrange them. To write, 
is, indeed, no unpleafing employment, when one fenti- 
iHent readily produces another, and both ideas and ex- 
pr^flfions prefent themfelves at the firfl fummons : but 
fuch happinefs, the greatefl genius does not always ob- 
tain : and common writers know it only to fuch a de- 
gree, as to credit its poffibility. Compofition, is, for 
the mod part, an effort of (low diligence and ileady 
perfeverance, to which the mind is dragged by neceflity 
or relblution, and from which the attention is every 
moment darting to more delightful amufenents. 

It frequently happens, that a defign^ which, when 
confidered at a diflance, gave flattering hopes of faci- 
lity, 
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Uty, mocks us in th^ execution with unexpeded diffi^ 
^ttlties ) ihe raindy which, while it coniidered it in the 
groff, imagined itfelf amply furniChed with materiabji 
finds fometimes an unexpeded barrennefs and vacuitjr^ 
iind wonders whether all thofe ideas are vanished, which 
a little before Teemed Aruggling for emifHoni 

Sometimes, many thoughts prefent themfelves ; but 
£> confufed and unconne^ed, that they are not without 
difficulty reduced to method, or concatenated in a re« 
gular and dependent feries r the mind falls at once in- 
to a labyrinth, of which neither the beginning nor end 
can be difcovered, and toils and druggies without pro- 
grefs or extrication. 

It is aSerted by' Horace, that '^ if matter be once 
»** got together, woids will be found with a very lit^e 
*^ difficulty j" a pofition, which, though fufficiently 
pUuiible to be inferted in poetical precepts, is by no 
means ftri6bly and philofophically true. If words were 
naturally and neceflarily confequential to fentiments^ 
it would always follow, that he who has moil know- 
ledge, muft have moft eloquence/ and that every maa 
would clearly expre& what he tully underilood : yet 
we find, that to think and difcourfe, are often the qua- 
lities of different perfons : and T^^ny books might fure- 
ly be produced, where jufl and noble fentiments ar:e 
degraded and obfcured by unfuitable di6lion. 

Wordsj therefore, as well as things, claim the care 
of an author. Indeed of many authors, aisd thofe not 
ufelefs or contemptible, words are almoQ the only care : 
many make it their iludy, not fo much to ilrike out 
new fentiments, aV to recommend thofe whieh are aU 
veady known 'to more favourable notice by fairer deco- 
lations } but every man^ whether he copies or invents, 

whether 
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whether he delivers his own thoughts or thofe of ano^ 
ther, has often found himfelf deficient in the power of 
cxpreflion, big with ideas which he could not utter,, 
obliged to ranfack his memory for terms adequate to 
his conceptions, and at lad unable to imprefs upon h]» 
reader the image ezif^ing in his own mind. 

It is one of the common dillrefles of a writer, to be 
within a word of a happy period, to want only a.finglc 
epithet to gire amplification its full force, to requireon- 
ly a correfpondent term in order to finifh a paragraph 
with elegance, and make one of its members anfWer 
to the other : but thefe deficiencies cannot always be 
fupplied 'y and after a long iludy and vexation, the paf-% 
fage is turned anew, and the web unwoven that was fo 
nearly finifhed. 

But when thoughts and words are colle6led and ad- 
jufled, and the whole compofition is at lad concluded, it 
feldom gratifies the author, when he comes coolly and . 
deliberately to review it, with the hopes which had* 
been excited in the fury of the performance : novelty 
always captivates the mind ^ as our thoughts rife frcfb 
upon us, we readily believe them jud and original, 
whichy when the pleafure of produ£^ion is over, we* 
find to be mean and common, or borrowed from the 
works of others, and fupplied by memory rather than, 
invention. 

But though it (hould happen, that the writer finds 
no fuch faults in his performance, he isflill to remem- 
ber that he looks upon it with partial eyes : and when 
he confiders, how much men who could judge of others 
with' great exa6lnefs, have often failed of judging of 
themfelves, he will be afraid of deciding too hazily in- 
his own favour, or of allowing hxm&lf to contemplate 

with 
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with too much complacence, treafure that has not yet 
been brought to the ted, nor paSTed the only trial that 
can flamp its value. 

From the public, and only from the public, is he to 
await a confirmation of his claim, and a final juftifica- 
tion of felf-efleem j but the public is not cafilypcrfuad- 
ed to favour an author. If mankind were left to judge 
for themfelves, it is reafonable to imagine, that of fuch 
writings, at lead as defcribe the movements of the hu- 
man paflions, and of which every man carries the ar- 
chetype within him, a jufl opinion would be formed j 
but whoever has remarked the fate of books, muft have 
found it governed by other caufes, than general con- 
fent arifing from geaeral convidion*. If a new per- 
formance happens not to fall into the hands of fome, 
who have courage to tell; and authority to propag&te 
their opinion, it often remains long in obfcurity, a^d 
perhaps perifhes unknown and unexamined. A few^ a 
very few, commonly conllitute the tade of the time^ 
the judgment which they have once pronounced, fome 
are too lazy to difcufs, and fome too timorous tocontra- 
di6l : it may, however, be, I think, obferved that their 
power is greater to deprefs than exalt, a& mankind are 
more credulous of cenfure than of praife. 

This perverfion of the public judgment, is not to be 
rafhly numbered amongd the miieries of an author } / 
fince it commonly ferves, after mifcarriage, to recou-. 
cile him to himfelf. Becaufe the world has fometime? 
pafied an unjud fentence, he readily concludes the fen- ' 
tence unjud by which his performance is condemned ^ 
becaufe fome have been exalted above their merits by 
partiality, he is fure to afcribe the fuccefs of a rival, 
not to the merit of hii work, but the seal of his pa« 
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troas* Upon tht whole, as the author feems to (hare 
aU the common miferies of life, he appears to. partake 
likewife of its lenitives and abatements. 
T. 
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J^ vtam Jantumpondt do$uiffe repertam 
Aonas ad monies y iong^e oftendere Mufaty 
P/audentes ceffat choreas in vertiee rtt/ns, 

ViDA. 

I only pointed oat the paths that lead 
The pandng youth to fteep Parnaflus* h^ad^ 
And (hewM the tuneful mufes from afar, 
Mixt in a folcmn choir and dancing there. 

Pitt. 



riE that undertakes to fuperint^nd the morals and the 
^tafte ot the public, (hotild attentively confider, in^hat 
. are the peculiar irregularities and defeds that charac- 
terize the times : for though fome have contended, that 
men have always been vicious and fooliih in the fame 
degree \ yet their vices and fblUcs are kaovcp to have 

• been 
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bean not o&ly different but<H>pofite in tbeLr kind-' Thf 
difcafe^of the* time has been fometimes a fever and fomft 
times a lethargy ) and he» therefore^ who (hould al- 
ways prefcribc the fame remedy, would be juftly fcprn* 
ed as a quack, the difpenfcr of a nodrum, which, how* 
ever efficacious, mud, if indifcximinately applied, pro- 
duce as much evil as good. There was a time, when 
every man, who was ambitious of religion or virtue, 
ealifted himfelf in a crufade, or buried himfelf in a 
hermitage : and he who (hould then have declaimed 
agaiod lukewarmnefs and fcepticifm, would have a61-< 
ed juft as abfurdiy as he, who (hould warn the prefent 
age again ft prieftcraft and fuperftition, or fet himfelf 
gravely to pibve the lawfulnefs of pltafure, to lure the 
hermit £rom his oell| and deUver the penitent firom 
filicide. 

Bttt as wunau% mMknmn have not differed mora thoa 
TictoBS tafte, there was a time when every literary 
charader was difgraced by an impertinent oftentatioa 
of ikill in abftrufe fcience, and an habitual familiarity 
with books written in the dead languages; every man^ 
therefore, was a pedant, in proportion as he defired to 
be thought a fcholar. The preacher and the pleadec 
ftrung together cla(Ccal quotations with the fame la-i 
bour, affectation and inlignificance ; truths however 
obvious, and opinions however indifpntable, were illuf* 
trated and confirmed by the teHimonies of Tully or 
Horace } and Seneca and Epi^etus were folemnly cit- 
ed, to evince the certainty of death or the ficklenefa 
of fortune. The difcourfes of Taylor are crowded 
with extrads from the writers of the porch and the 
academy ; and it is fcarcely poffible to forbear fmilingf 
at a marginal note of Lord 4Cloke, in which he gravely 

• a5i> 
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icquaints his reader iwith an excellence that he might 
otberwife have overlooked : " This," fays he, " is the 
'' thirty -third time that Virgil hath been quoted ia 
** this work." The mixture, however, is fo prepofte- 
rous, that to thofe who can read Coke with pleafure^ 
thefe paflages will appear like a dancer who fhould in- 
trude on the folemnityo fen i.: ^ and to thofe who. 
have a tafte only for polite literature, like a fountain 
or a palm-tree in the deferts of Arabia. 

It appears by the efiays of Montaigne and La Motte 
le Veyer, that this affe6iation extended to France ^ but 
the abfurdity was too grofs to remain long after the 
revival of literature. It was ridiculed here fo early as. 
the " Silent Woman" of Ben Johnfon : and after* 
#ar js more ftrongly and profefledly in the charadlcr 
of Hudibras, who decorates his flimfy orations with 
gawdy patches of Latiui and patches of tiflue from the 
fchoolmen. The fame taik was alfo undertaken ia 
France by Balzac, in a fatire called ** Barbon." 

Wit is more rarely di&ppointed of its purpofe thaa 
wifdom ; and it is no wonder that this fpecies of pe«. 
dantry, in itfelf fo ridiculous and defpicable, was fooa 
brought into contempt by thefe powers, againft which 
truth and redlitude have not always maintained their 
dignity. The features of learning began infenfibly to 
lofe their aufterity, and her air became engaging an()^ 
cafy : philofophy was now decorated by the graces. 

The obftrufe truths of aftronomy were explained by 
Fontenelle to a lady by mooqlight ^ juftnefs and pro- 
priety of thought and fentiment were difcufled by Bo- 
hours amidd the delicacies of a garden } and Algorot- 
ti introduced the Newtonian theory of li^ht and co- 
lours to the toilet. Addifon remarks that Socrates waa 

ikid 
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iald to have brought philofophy down from heaven to 
inhabit among men : '* And I,*' fays he, ** (hall be am- 
** bitious to have it faid of me, that I have brought 
^* philofophy out of clofets and libraries, fchools and 
''colleges, to dwell in clubs and aflemblies, at tea« 
** tables, and in coffee-houfes." 

But this purpofe has in fome meafure been defeated 
by its fuccefs ; and we have been driven from the one 
extreme with fuch precipitation, that we have not top- 
ped in the medium, but gone on to the other. 

Learning has been divefted of the peculiarities of a 
college drefs, that (he might mix in polite aflemblies, 
and be admitted to domeflic familiarity ^ but by this 
means ihc has been confounded with ignorance and le- 
vity. Thofe who before could diftinguifh her only by 
the Angularity of her garb, cannot now diftinguifh her 
at all ^ and whenever (he aflerts the dignity of her cha- 
ja£ier, fhe has reafon to fear that ridicule which is in- 
fepar^bly connedled with the remembrance of her 
drefs ^ (he is, therefore, in danger of being driven 
back to the college, where, fuch is her transformation, 
ihe may at laft be refufed admittance ^^for, inilead 
of learning's having elevated converfation, converfa- 
tion has degraded learning > and the barbarous and in- 
accurate manner in which an extemporary fpeaker ex- 
prefles a hafty conception, is now contended to be the 
^ule by which an author (hould write. It feems, there- 
fore, that to corre£i the tafte of the prefent generation,' 
literary fubje£ls (hould be again introduced among the 
polite and gay, without labouring too much to difguife 
them like common prattle ^ and that converfation fhould 
be weeded of folly and impertinence; of common.placc 

3 rhetoric. 
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rhetoric, jingling pkrafes, and trite rep<irtee, Whkk 
are echoed from one vifitor to another ^ithotit the la- 
boor ot thoughf, and ha^e been fuDPered by better un- 
derdandings in the dread of an iriiputatibn of pedaat- 
rj, I am of 6pini6n, that with this vieW Swift wrote 
his <' Polite Converfation ;'*^ and where he has pluek* 
ed up a weed, the writers ^ho fnccced him (faoufd en- 
deavour to plant a flower. With this view, Cridciftt 
has in this paper been intermfated with fttbjeArof great« 
er importance ^ and it is h^ed that tfnt fafliionabld 
converfation will no loitgef be the di%^ce of tational 
beings ; and that tneti of geniorS and Ixtehiture will not 
give the fandHion of tltitit exampfe to popohrr folly, atid 
fuffer their evenings to pafs in hearing or hi tellin;g 
the exploits of a poincei^, dlfcdffittg a method to*prevent 
wines ftom being prickled*, vt UMo^ ^ ctiflictilt cafe 
in backgammon* 

I would not, however, be thought fblititoos to con- 
fine the converfation even of fcholafs to literal^ (vtl^ 
jeds, but only to prevent fuch fubje^s from being to* 
tally excluded. And it may be temarked that the pre« 
fent infignificance of conveffatioti has ft very esteniH'e' 
effe6l : excellence that is not utfdetftood will never be 
rewarded, and without hop^ of reward fbw wHl labbuf' 
to excel ; every writer will be tettiptect to negligence, 
in proportion as he defpifes the judgment of tJiofe whoi 
are to determine his merit } ini «$ hbtn(y ih^li't infte;«- 
reft to write tliat which the public is not diipofed tOf 
read, the produ£lions of the pYefs will always be ac- 
commodated to popular tafte ^ and iti proportion ais the 
world is inclined to be ignorant, littl^ will be tanght 
them* Thus the Greek and Romtui architedkrre are 

difcarded 
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dtfcarded for the novelties of China ^ the Ruins of Pal- 
xnjra, and the copies of the capital pidtures of Correg- 
gio, are negledted for Gothic defigns, and burlefque 
political prints ; the tinfel of a Burletta has more ad- 
mirers than the gold of Shakefpeare, though it now r«<- 
ceives new fplendour from the mint, and, like a me« 
dal, IS illudrious, not only for intrinfic worthy but for 
beauty of exprefliion. 

Perhaps it may be thopght, that li this be, indeed, 
the date of learning and tade, an attempt to improve 
it by a private hand is romantic, and the hope of fuc- 
cefs chimerical : but to this I am not folicitous to give 
other anfwer, than that fuch an attempt is confident with 
the charadier in which this paper is wfitten'^ and that 
the Adventurer can aflert, upon cladical authority^ 
^hat in brave attempts it is glorious even to fail. 



37«. 
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N9. CXL, Saturday, March p. 1754- 



Define- Manalwsy mea tibia y define cantus, 

ViRG, 

Now ceafe, my pipe, dow ceafe, Msenalian iirains^ 

Warton. 

W^HEN this work was firft planned, it was determined, 
that whatever might be its fuccefs, it fhould not be con- 
tinued as a paper, till it became unweildy as a book : 
for no immediate advantage would have induced the 
Adventurer to write what, like a news-paper, was de- 
figned but for a day ^ and he knew, that the pieces of 
which it would conilft, might be multiplied till they 
were thought too numerous to colleft, and too coilly 
to piirchafc, even by thofe who fhould allow them to 
be excellent in their kind. It was foon agreed, that 
four volumes, when they fhould be printed in a pocket 
fize, would circulate better than more, and that fcarce 
any of the purpofes of publication could be effefted by 

lefs) 
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lefs : the work, therefore, was limited to four volumes, 
and four volumes arc now completed. 

A moral writer, of whatever abilities, who labours 
to reclaim thofc to whom vice is become habitual, and 
who are become veterans in infidelity, muft furely la- 
bour to little purpofe. Vice is a gradual and eafy de- 
fcent, where it firft deviates from the level of inno- 
cence : but the declivity at every pace becomes more 
ilccp, and thofe who defcend, defcend every moment 
with greater rapidity. As a moralift, therefere, I de- 
termined to mark the firft infenfible gradation to ill j 
to caution againft thofe a6ls which are not generally 
believed to incur guilt, but of which indubitable vice 
and hopelefs mifery are the natural and almoft neceffa- 
ry confequences. 

As I was upon thefe principles to write for the Young 
and the Gay 5 for thofe who are entering the path of 
life, I knew that' it would be neceffary to amufe the 
imagination while I was approaching the heart ^ and 
that I could not hope to fix the attention, but by en- 
gaging the paGTions. I have, therefore, fometimes led 
them into the regions of fancy, and fometimes held up 
before them the mirror of life j I have concatenated 
events, rather than deduced confequences by logical rea- 
foning^ and have exhibited fcenes of profperity and dif- 
trefs, as more forcibly perfuafive than the rhetoric of 
declamation. 

In the ftory of Meliffa, I have endeavoured to re- 
prefis romantic hopes, by which the reward of labo- 
rious induftry is defpifed ; and have founded afBuence 
and honour upon an a6t of generous integrity, to which 
few would have thought thcmfelves obliged. In the 
life of Opfinous, I have (hewn the danger of the firft 
Vol. IV. L . {^^vlxj.- 
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fpeculafive defef^ion, and endeavoured to demonflrate 
the ncccflkry dependence of Virtue upon Religion. 
Amurath's firil advance to cruelty was flriking a dog. 
The wretchednefs of Haflan was produced merely by 
the want of poiitive virtue ^ and that of Mirza by the 
folitarinefs of his devotion. The diftrefs of lady Free- 
roan arifes from a common and allowed deviation from 
truth 'j and in the two papers upon marriage, the im^ 
portance of minute particulars is illuftrated and difplay- 
ed. With this clue, the reader will be able to dif- 
cover the fame defign in almoft every paper that I have 
written, which may eafily be knowa from the reft by 
having no fignature * at the bottom. Among thefe, 
however, Number forty-four was the voluntary contri- 
bution of a ftranger, and Number forty-two f the gift 
of a friend y fo were the firft hints on which I wrote 
the ftory of Eugenio, and the letter figned Tim. Cog- 
die. 

I did not, however, undertake to execute this fcheme 
alone j not only bcoaufe I wanted fufficient leifure, 
but becaufe fome degree of famenefs is produced by the 
peculiarities of every writer j and it was thought that 
the conceptions and expreflions of another, whofe pieces 
fhould have a general coincidence with mine, would 
produce a\ variety, and by increafing entertainment fa- 
cilitate inftrudion. 

With this view, the pieces that appear in the begin* 

ning of the work iigned A were procured j but this re- 

fource foon failing', I was obliged to carry on the pub* 

lication 

* By the fignature is meaot the letter or mark, placed on the 
left haud fide of the page ; not the fubfcribed oames of the affum- 
^d charadlers in which feveral of the papers are written. 

f Said, by miftake, to be NPIobcr forty feycn, in all the for- 
mer cdiUon$, 



